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How  £65m  of  aid  turned  to  scrap 


Helicopter  deal 
‘catastrophe’ 


David  Hands* 

Westminster  Correspondent 


OVER  £65  million 
of  taxpayers' 
money  ear- 
marked for  hu- 
manitarian aid 
in  India  was  in- 
stead spent  on  helicopters 
which  are  to  be  returned  to 
Britain  and  sold  to  an  avia- 
tion spare  parts  Arm  for  only 
£900,000. 

Whitehall  is  panicking  over 
the  Indian  government's  deci- 
sion, to  be  announced  shortly, 
that  It  is  to  sell  the  21  helicop- 
ters, abandoned  in  Bombay 
and  Delhi,  to  a spare  parts 


and  scrap  dealer  based  in 
East  Grins tead.  West  Sussex. 

The  disclosure,  described 
in  internal  government  docu- 
ments seen  by  the  Guardian 
as  a “catastrophic  waste  of 
aid  funds",  is  particularly 
awkward  because  it  reveals 
the  use  of  Britain’s  politically 
sensitive  humanitarian  aid 
budget  to  finance  commercial 
development 

Some  of  the  14-seater  West- 
land  W30  helicopters  were 
used  to  ferry  VIPs  and  state 
governors,  while  others  were 
used  to  make  money  on  tour- 
ist trips. 

The  helicopters,  ordered  by 
the  Conservatives  to  prop  up 
the  troubled  Westland  heli- 


copter company  in  a deal  bro- 
kered by  Lady  Thatcher  and 
the  former  Indian  premier 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  were  delivered 
in  1967. 

But  they  were  in  service  for 
less  than  two  years.  In  that 
time  two  crashed,  killing  nine 
people,  and  many  pilots 
refused  to  fly  them.  The  heli- 
copters. the  civilian  version 
of  the  Lynx  military  aircraft, 
have  spent  the  past  eight 
years  rusting  in  hangars. 

The  Indian  government  was 
given  the  £65  mm  inn  aid 
package  on  condition  that  it 
purchased  the  helicopters. 
Officials  are  worried  that  the 
disclosure  could  lead  to  a 
court  challenge  by  overseas 
aid  charities.  They  could  seek 
a judicial  review  to  declare 
the  original  aid  package  ille- 
gal, forcing  the  Government 
to  find  another  £64.1  million 
of  taxpayers'  money  for  the 
aid  programme. 

The  Department  for  Inter- 
national Development  said 
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The  W30  helicopter,  21  of  winch  India  agreed  to  buy  with  aid 


last  night:  "This  was  a 
thoroughly  bad  project  with  a 
disappointing  outcome.  Bilat- 
eral aid  is  normally  aimed  at 
relieving  poverty  and  hu- 
manitarian purposes  but  this 


was  legally  justified  as  pro- 
moting development  under 
the  I960  Overseas  Aid  Act" 
The  British  company  seek- 
ing the  helicopters,  AES 
Aerospace,  said  last  night 


that  negotiations  to  conclude  j 
the  deal  were  advanced.  The  j 
aim  is  to  bring  them  back  to  ■. 
Britain  where  they  will  be 
rannihaSMil  Vic  AVOn,  AES  I 
managing  director,  told  the  1 
Guardian:  "These  machines 
are  not  capable  of  flying.  We  j 
will  break  them  up  for  spare  | 
parts  if  the  deal  is  finally 

concluded." 

The  disclosure  follows  the , 
Pergau  dam  scandal  when  the  , 
Conservative  government 
was  found  to  have  spent  over 
£300  minion  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  then  Overseas  De- 1 
velopment  Administration’s 
permanent  secretary.  Sir  Tim 
Lankester,  hi  an  order  linked 
to  arm  sales  to  Malaysxa. 

The  new  case  could  lead  to 
a aim  liar  storm  since  file  deal 
involved  using  Britain’s  bilat- 
eral aid  budget  to  Tmjia  to  fi- 
nance a Westland  Helicopters 
production  line  in  Yeovil  to 
prevent  the  company  laying 
off  workers. 

The  disclosure  also  comes 


at  a time  when  Clare  Short, 
file  Cabinet  minister  oversee- 
ing the  Department  for  Inter- 
national Development,  has  or- 
dered a review  of  aid  and 
trade  packages  and  is  known 
to  be  hostile  to  using  taxpay- 
ers’ money  to  fond  commer- 
cial developments. 

Officials  in  her  ministry 
are  understood  to  believe  the 
aid  project  was  indefensible 
— it  has  been  described  Inter- 
nally as  •‘catastrophic". 

But  questions  wm  be  asked 
why  the  deal  — officially 
sanctioned  by  Sir  Timothy 
Raison,  overseas  aid  minister 
in  1984  — went  ahead  without 
formal  protest  from  officials, 
and  what  was  the  involve-  > 
meat  of  Lady  Thatcher  in  the 
sale.  1 

Details  of  the  deal  were  not 
made  available  to  Parlia- 
ment’s financial  watchdog, 
the  National  Audit  Office, 
when  It  examined  the  bilat- 
eral aid  programme  to  India 
in  1990 — a year  after  the  heli- 


copters had  been  grounded. 
As  a result  parliamentary 
scrutiny  of  the  deal  has  been 
almost  non-existent 

Sir  Timothy  said  last  night: 
’It  was  seen  as  helping  India 
develop  its  oil  industry.  The 
Indian  government  ;were 
skillful  negotiators  — at  the 
same  time  they  were  negotiat- 
ing with  the  French  to  buy 
helicopters  on  a similar 
deal" 

But  he  admitted  that  the  de- 
cision had  to  go  to  "higher 
levels",  adding  that  “it  was 
also  aimed  at  helping  West- 
land’s". 

The  decision  to  allow  the 
Indian  government  to  sell  thfe 
helicopters  for  spare  parts  or 
scrap  was  made  by  John  Ma- 
jor’s administration  some 
time  ago.  Originally-;  they 
were  offered  for  sale  by  i inter- 
national tender  for  £1.9  mil- 
lion but  there  were  no  takers. 
Indian  sources  say  the  British 
firm  is  the  only  serious 
bidder. 


Decision  day  for  Dana 
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Dana,  winner  of  the  1970  Eurovision  Song  Contest,  yesterday  became  the  first  official  candidate  in  next  month's  election  for  Irish  president  after 
securing  the  backing  of  four  coimty  councils.  At  present  she  hosts  a religious  chat  show  in  the  United  States  ' photwswpkmbce  brown 

Siiericeissweet  with  the  rustle-free  wrapper 


Dan  ouster 

Arts  Correspondent 

YOU  are  a concert  pia- 
nist You  sit  at  your 
piano,  carefully  build- 
ing up  the  tension  in  the 
concert  hall  as  you  deliver 
your  definitive  version  or 
one  of  the  core  pieces  of  the 
classical  repertoire.  You 
approach  the  climax,  play- 
ing pianissimo  as  you  pre- 
pare for  the  shock  of  the  ,/br- 
tissimo  ending.  Suddenly 
there  is  another  sound,  not 


specified  on  the  manu- 
script: the  crackle  and  the 
rustle  of  a cough  sweet 
being  unwrapped.  It  lasts 
for  several  bars  and  the  ef- 
fect you  had  practised  ail  i 
your  life  to  master  has  been 
ruined. 

It  is  every  concert  per- 
fumer's nightmare,  but 
now  Radio  3 has  an  answer. 
Available  from  the  foyer  of 
a classical  music  venue 
near  you,  under  the  slogan 
Music  Sweet  Music:  the  j 
rustle-free  sweet  wrapper. 
After  a series  of  trial  runs. 


the  sweet  in  the  wax  wrap- 
per, bearing  the  Radio  3 
logo,  will  be  dispensed  at 
concerts  to  be  recorded  for 
broadcast 

‘It  has  a practical  as  well 


as  a promotionl  purpose.” 
said  Janies  Pest  ell.  head  of 
marketing  for  Radio  3.  “It 
started  as  a way  of  putting 
in  front  of  people  the  idea 
that  Radio  3 does  a huge 
amount  of  live  broadcasts 
which  can  be  wrecked  by 
coughs  and  sneezes.” 
Suzanne  Clatworthy,  ad- 
ministrator of  St  George's 
Music  Hall  in  Bristol, 
where  the  sweets  will  be 
i given  out  before  Friday's 
performance  of  Prokofiev’s 
Sonata  number  6 and  Beet- 
, boven's  Appassionato,  said: 


“There  have  been  problems 
with  noisy  members  of  the 
audience  rustling  wrap- 
pers. During  qnlet  pieces  of 
music,  7hls  ran  rain  the 

whole  production.  The 
wrappers  are  waxed  so  that 
they  slide  off  the  sweets 
and  don’t  make  a Cello- 
phane type  noose.” 

The  idea  was  first  used  by 
the  San  Francisco  Opera: 
There  is,  however,  a down- 
side. “We’ve  had  people 
grabbing  great  handfuls  of 
them  and  taking  them 
home,”  said  Mr  PestelL 


Palace  hits  back  at 
Diana  rift  stories 


Sarah  Bowriey 

fN  A desperate  but  beiated 
attempt  to  restore -the  tor- 
ntehed  Image  of  tbe  royal 
family,  Buckingham 
Race  yesterday  hit  back  at 
“false  and  inaccurate"  stories 
surrounding  preparations  for 
tVjo  funeral  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales. 

In  a statement  unprece- 
dented In  its  detail,  the  palace 
fiercely  denied  reports  of  rifts 
within  the  royal  family  and 
its  circle  of  courtiers,  describ- 
ing them  as  a “wave  of  specu- 
lation" that  needed  to  be 
corrected. 

Rejecting  allegations  that 
the  Windsors  and  tbe  Spencers 
were  at  loggerheads  over  the 
scope  of  the  princess’s  funeral, 
foe  palace  said:  “Stories  erf  dis- 
putes between  foe  royal  family 
and  the  Spencer  family  are 
false.  The  funeral  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  lens  than 
a week.  Inevitably,  there  woe 
some  minor  differences  over ' 
points  of  detail  but  these  were 
swiftly  and  amicably 
resolved." 

Addressing  claims  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  chal- 
lenged the  Queen's  wishes,  it 
continued:  "The  Queen  took 
decisions  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Balmoral.  Her  advisers 
were  in  close  touch  with 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Prime  Minister.  Sug- 
gestions that  pressure  had  to 
be  exerted  on  the  Queen  by 
anyone,  including  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  are  false. 

Reports  that  Prince  Charles 
had  fallen  out  with  the 
Queen’s  private  secretory 
were  also  denied:  “Stories  of 
disagreements  and  heated 
conversations  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Fellowes  are  equally 
false." 

Channel  4 News  presenter 
Jan  Snow  alleged  a week  ago 
that  Prince  Charles  and  the 
Queen  had  been  locked  in  bit- 
ter rows  over  the  arrange- 
ments. During  one  furious  ar- 
gument, the  prince  was  said 
to  have  told  Sir  Robert  Fel- 
lowes “to  impale  himself  on 

his  own  flagstaff'. 

Several  details  of  Mr 

‘Suggestions 
that  pressure 
was  exerted 
on  the  Queen 
by  anyone  are 
false’ 
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Snow's  and  other  stories  were 
specifically  rejected  in  foe 
palace  statement  yesterday.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the 
Queen  had' been  opposed  to  a 
public  ftmefal,  to  . an.  RAF 
plane  bringing  the  princess's 
• body  back  fi-erm  Paris  and  to 
Diana  resting  in  a royal ‘pal- 
ace or  chapel  before  the  fu- 
neral. “These  stories  are  the 
direct  opposite  of  file  truth,” 
said  the  statement. 

The  palace  ended  with  a 
rebuke.  As  the  Queen  said  in 
her  broadcast,  she  believed 
there,  were  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Diana's  life  and 
the  public  response  to  her 
death.  "That  process  of  evalu- 
ating these  lessons  is  not 
helped  for  the  royal  fondly  or 
anyone  else  by  unfounded 
speculation,”  the  statement 
said. 

The  reponse  to  Princess  Di- 
ana’s death  prompted  a de- 
bate an  whether  the  monar- 
chy was  in  tune  with  the 


public.  The  day  after  the  prin- 
cess's funeral,  Tony  Blair  ac- 
knowledged the  need  for  the 
monarchy  to  modernise  if  it 
was  to  retain  public  support. 
Several  opinion  polls  have 
highlighted  a belief  that  tbe 
royal  family  has  become  too 
remote.  1 

Last  night  Channel  4,  stood 
by  its  story.  and  a spokesman 
expressed  bemusement  at  the 
palace  decision  to  re-enter  the 
debate.  “Why  should  they 
return  to  the  story?  Why 
revive  ft  after  this  long  gap?" 

A palace  spokesman  said 
that  although  there  had  beeb 
a rapid  rejection  of  the  allega- 
tions to  those  media  outlets 
that  inquired  when  the  story 
broke,  tbe  statement  was 
being  issued  “so  everyone  has 
the  same  information  at  the 
same  time." 

Historians  pass  Judgment,  i 
page  4;  Cat’s  out  of  the  bag 
and  PtiiBp  Hai,  paga  9 I 
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The  Sinn  Fein  delegation,  from  left,  Caoxmhghin  0 Caolain,  Gerry  Adams,  Ludlita  Bhreathach,  Martin  McGninness  and  Pat  Doherty 
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Ulster  talks  start  without  Unionists 


John  Muffin 

Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  chairman  of  the 
peace  talks  on 
Northern  Ireland’s 
future,  last  night 
remained  optimistic 
that  the  Ulster  Unionists 
would  soon  join  negotiations, 
after  the  party  yesterday 
stayed  away  from  the  start  of 
historic  discussions  at  Stor- 
mont Castle. 

The  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments were  attempting  to 
push  through  a motion  to 


move  the  agenda  on  from  the 
sticking  point  of  the  decom- 
missioning of  terrorist 
weapons.  The  move  would 
allow  political  talks  to  begin, 
but  could  represent  a poten- 
tial pitfall  for  the  Ulster 
Unionists'  participation. 

The  talks  chairman,  the  for- 
mer United  States  senator  I 
George  Mitchell,  was  last  j 

night  seeking  the  backing  of  I 
the  Ulster  Unionists  over  the 
formula  to  move  on  to  sub- 
stantive talks.  The  hope  was 
that  David  Trimble’s  party 
would  be  satisfied  with  strong 
guarantees  from  Dublin  and 


London  that  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  negotiations 
would  be  majority  consent  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

None  of  the  five  Unionist  or 
loyalist  parties  was  present  at 
Stormont  yesterday,  but  Sinn 
Fein,  the  SDLP,  the  Womens 
Coalition  and  the  Labour 
Group  did  attend. 

There  was  no  immediate 
sign  of  a response  from  Mr 
Trimble,  but  Mr  Mitchell  said 
he  was  very  impressed  with 
the  way  all  participants  were 
trying  to  overcome  problems. 

He  added:  “I  think  It’s  im- 
portant that  the  people  of 


Northern  Ireland  keep  a clear 
perspective  of  this.  There  will 
be  many  days  where  things 
will  go  forward;  there  will  be 
other  days  when  things  take  a 
step  backward.  The  Important 
thing  is  the  direction,  and 
clearly  we  are  much  closer  to 
a time  when  an  agreed  settle- 
ment is  possible." 

It  was  a day  of  frantic  diplo- 
macy, with  the  focus  on  the 
Ulster  Unionist  headquarters 
In  Belfast  rather  than  Stor- 
mont Castle,  as  the  party  kept 
Mr  Mitchell  guessing. 

It  began  with  a statement 
from  Tony  Blair  and  Bertie 


Ahem,  the  Irish  prime  minis- 
ter, that  consent  was  funda- 
mental. and  that  decommis- 
sioning was  an  indispenslhle 
feature  of  the  process.  Al- 
though Mr  Blair  made  similar 
statements  over  the  weekend, 
the  intervention  of  Mr  Ahem, 
distrusted  by  Unionists,  was 
particularly  important 
The  Ulster  Unionists  met 
with  the  two  loyalist  fringe 
groups,  who  also  stayed  away 
from  the  Stormont  talks  yes- 
terday. But  after  Paul  Mur- 
phy, fixe  minister  for  political 
development,  went  to  the  par- 
ty’s headquarters  to  give  fur- 


ther reassurances,  Mr  Trim- 
ble announced  he  was  ready 
to  join  the  talks. 

He  wanted  the  meeting  with 
Mr  Mitchell  last  night  to  clear 
up  procedural  matters.  That 
indicates  the  Ulster  Unionists 
are  ready  to  enter  proximity 
taTirs  this  week,  and  perhaps 
face-to-face  negotiations  with 
Sinn  Fain  early  next  month. 

Although  the  decommis- 
sioning issue  raised  by  Mr 
Mitchell  might  be  a stumbling 
block,  there  is  provision  for  a 
decommissioning  body  to 
oversee  disarmament  during 
the  talks  process.  That  is  ex- 


pected to  be  operational  today. 

A Democratic  UnioaLat 
Party  demand  to  exclude  Sinn 
Fein  from  the  talks,  following 
comments  by  the  IRA  last 
week  that  it  had  problems 
with  the  Mitchell  principles 
of  democracy  and  non-vio- 
lence, was  rejected  by  Mr 
Mitchell  He  ruled  that  be- 
cause ten  Paisley's  party  had 
absented  itself  from  the  pro- 
cess there  was  no  need  to  deal 
with  the  issue. 

Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn 
Fein  president,  was  in  upbeat 
form  when  be  arrived.  It  was 
an  historic  day,  he  said,  the 


first  when  both  the  British 
wyid  Irish  governments  and  all 
parties  were  invited  to  negoti- 
ations. There  were  also  para- 
military ceasefires  on  both, 
sides  of  the  divide. 

“We  do  think  this  could  be 
the  beginning  of  an  end  to 
conflict  cm  this  Island  if  there 
is  the  political  will  of  all  the 
parties.  We  have  that  political 
will,"  Mr  Adams  said. 

Asked  about  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
he  added:  “They  will  be  here. 
If  not  today,  they  will  be  here 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  or 
the  day  after  that” 


Detectives 
criticised 
in  damning 
Met  report 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  ability  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan police  to  in- 
vestigate crime  is  in. 
serious  decline,  ac- 
cording to  a damning  internal 
report  The  CED  is  said  to  be 
losing  its  credibility  with  uni- 
form duty  officers,  who  ex- 
press a lack  of  confidence  in 
the  abilities  of  newly  ap- 
pointed detectives- 
The  analysis  comes  in  the 
midst  of  a rumbling  argument 
within  the  Met  about  the  rote 
of  detectives.  A number  of  de- 
tectives have  complained  that 
their  work  is  being  hampered 
by  a lack  of  overtime  and  the 
moving  of  officers  from  squad 
to  squad. 

The  report  commissioned 
for  the  Mefs  .Crime,  Opera- 
tions and  Policy  group  and 
carried  out  by  a detective  ser- 
geant criticises  the  new  pol- 
icy of  transferring  officers 
from  uniform  to  detective 
work  without  sufficient 
training. 

“The  current  ability  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  service  to 
investigate  crime  is  in  seri- 
ous decline  with  fixture  inves- 
tigating officers  likely  to  be 
lacking  in  both  knowledge 
and  investigative  skills,"  says 
the  report 

The  report  also  suggested 
that  the  new  detectives  were 
so  lacking  In  confidence 
about  their  abilities  that  they  ! 


“have  asked  for  a central 
helpline  as  a point  of  contact 
for  law,  procedure  and 
policy”. 

It  also  alleges  that  there  has  ! 
been  a decline  in  a level  of 
knowledge  of  the  c^lihlxial 
law  among  new  detectives-  . 

Last  night  Scotland  Yard 
denied  suggestions  that  the 
investigative  abilities  of  the 
Metropolitan  police,  held  in 
such  high  regard  throughout 
the  world,  were  in  any  way 
damaged  or  compromised. 

"This  report  is  not  an  as- 
sessment of  our  broad  range 
of  current  investigative  skills, 
which  are  amply  exemplified 
by  our  performance  In  rela- 
tion to  the  most  serious  of 
crime,”  said  a statement 

This  was  demonstrated,  it 
said,  by  an  improvement  in 
detection  rates  from  16  per 
cent  in  1992  to  a current  level 
of  25.5  per  cent  for  all  crime. 

The  average  Length  of  ser- 
vice of  the  newly  appointed 
detective  constables  was 
more  than  ll  years,  said  the 
statement  which  was  a far 
higher  level  of  experience 
than  anything  within  the  Met- 
ropolitan police  for  the  past 
30  years. 

In  response  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  detectives  needed  a 
helpline,  the  statement  said: 
"The  Metropolitan  police  ser- 
vice has  had  assistance  points 
in  the  detective  training 
school  and  central  policy 
units  for  over  30  years.  They 
are  a response  to  those  highly 


The  Met’s 
ability  to 
investigate 
crime  is  in 


serious 
decline  with 
officers  likely 
to  be  lacking 
in  knowledge 
and  skills’ 

— Internal  report 


‘Our  broad 
rangeof 
investigative 
skills ...  is 
exemplified 
by  our 

performance  in 
relation  to  the 
most  serious 
of  crime’ 

— Met  reply 


Met  headquarters:  CID  is  said  to  be  losing  credibility  with  uniformed  officers,  who  question  new  detectives’  knowledge  and  skills 


complex  areas  of  law  and  pol- 
icy upon  which  officers  from 
time  to  time  need  to  consult 
Skill  levels  remain  high.” 

The  report  follows  a row 
within  the  Metropolitan 
police  over  tenure.  Under  the 
new  scheme.  Introduced  in 
July,  officers  are  to  be  moved 
on  a regular  basis. 

The  theory  behind  the  pol- 
icy is  to  encourage  flexibility 
and  to  avoid  stagnation  and 
corruption  In  squads  or 


stations  where  .the  same 
people  have  been  working 
together  for  too  long. 

A group  of  anonymous  offi- 
cers calling  themselves  The 
Collective  Group  of  Police  Of- 
ficers wrote  to  the  press  com- 
plaining about  the  moves  and 
warning  that  “much  Intelli- 
gence will  be  lost  forever”. 

Yesterday  a round  robin 
from  the  Association  of  ex- 
CID  Officers  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  said:  “Those  who 


know  their  trade  are  leaving 
the  service  in  droves.” 

It  added:  “Most  officers  of 
ACFO  [the  Association  of 
Chief  Police  Officers]  rank 
are  administrators  with  little 
or  no  practical  CID 
experience.” 

One  serving  detective  said: 
T know  people  always  say 
that  the  job’s  not  what  it  was 
but  it  is  is  true  that  a lot  of 
good  people  are  leaving  be- 
cause they’re  fed  up.” 


Upstaging  weekend  weirdos  | 


Review 


Robert  Clark 


Night  Sea  Grossing 

Open  Eye  Gallery,  Liverpool 


THE  attention  this  week 
is  all  on  the  Royal 
Academy's  Sensation 
show  in  London,  bat  a small 
Liverpool  gallery  may  well 
turn  out  to  have  scooped  the 

pooL  For  the  past  10  years  a 
couple  of  Australian  artists 
have  been  doing  such 
strange  things  together  that 
they  make  our  Britpack 
whizzJdds  look  like  the 
weekend  weirdos  most  of 
them  undoubtedly  are. 

Their  names  are  Rose 
Farrell  and  George  Parkin, 
and  the  extraordinary 
Night  Sea  Crossing  Is  their 
first  show  in  England.  The 
works  run  In  series,  with 
titles,  such  as  Black  Room 
and  A Passion  for  Maladies, 
that  typify  the  retro- 
medieval  gloom  of  their 
Imagery. 

Farrell  and  Parkin  get 
their  friends,  Including  the 
Irish  painter  Rodney 
Dickson,  to  pose  in 
meticulously  prepared 
mock-theatrical  interiors. 
Then  they  photograph  the 
tableaux  and  exhibit  the 
results.  Despite  their 
complex  layering  of 


iUusionlsfic  effects,  the 
large-scale  colour  prints  are 
In  fact  entirely  free  from 
technical  trickery  or  digital 
manipulation.  Every 
illusion  is  there  in  the  real- 
life  studio  set-up. 

The  lies  are  not  in  the  j 

photographing.  Looking  at 
these  claustrophobic 
pictures  I am  reminded  of 
the  late  William 
Burroughs’s  statement  that 
the  definition  of  paranoia  la 
being  in  full  possession  of 
the  facts. 

Photographic  precision 
leads  the  viewer  into  a 

nightmare  of  the  unknown 
in  which  belief  is 
permanently  suspended. 

What  takes  Farrell  and 
Parkin’s  work  beyond 
gothic  adolescent 
indulgence  is  their  skill  at 
constructing  a perfect 
enigmatic  tension  with 
their  image  mix. 

Engravings  from  archaic 
medical  textbooks, 
alchemical  treatises  and 
apocalyptic  Bible 
illustrations  are  blown  np 
and  recreated  as  three- 
dimensional  foregrounds 
and  flat  backdrops.  The 
rooms  are  drenched  in 
spilled  shellac  and  stains  of 
faded  blood.  The  impression 
is  of  neurotic 
disorientation  or 
hallucination.  Pitted 
hatching  and  masses  of 
slanting  parallels  suggest  a 
downpour  or  heavenly 


punishments.  Pieces  of 
torturous  fUmiture — a 
spine-stretching  pulley,  a 
restraining  chair — are 
occupied  by  pretend 
corpses,  amputees  and  an 
assortment  of  anaemic 
angels.  The  deathly  flesh 
tones  are  expertly  applied 
with  Hammer  horror  make- 
up. 

Although  Farrell  and 
Parkin  certainly  can  never 
be  accused  of  flattering 
their  model  friends,  the 
results  are  never  hammy. 

The  heart  of  a 
particularly  forlorn 
looking  figure  appears  to 
have  been  pierced  by  an 
arrow  fired  from  Us  own 
bow.  His  eyes  gaze  skyward 
towards  a sun-face  replete 
with  two  ears  and  one  eye. 
His  “j  nst-my-luck” 
expression  has  the  ultra- 
pathos  of  the  best 
tragicomedy. 

The  work  is  unnerving 
and  exciting,  deeply 
melancholic  and  perversely 
amusing.  1 don’t  think 

we’ve  seen  the  likes  of  these 
works  before  but  I bet  we’ll 
be  seeing  much  more  of 
Farrell  and  Parkin  in  the 

not  too  distantfature.  In 
feet,  unlike  many  of  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibitors, 
they  might  just  be  here  to 
stay. 

Until  October  18. 


Ataot  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


ALARMING  levels  of  carci- 
nogenic dioxins  have 


Adrian  Saarle  rwtows 
Sensation.  G2  page  8 


#$tnogenic  dioxins  have 
been  found  in  Brie,  Camem- 
bert  and  butter  from  northern 
France,  according  to  statistics 
leaked  from  the  French  agri- 
culture ministry. 

The  official  figures,  which 
have  not  been  passed  to  local 
health  watchdogs,  are  based 
on  samples  of  unpasteurised 
milk  taken  in  the  14  French 
dfepartements  with  the  high, 
est  dairy  production.  Dioxins 
are  toxic  chemicals  usually 
produced  by  incinerated 
waste  or  as  a byproduct  of 
metal  recycling. 

While  none  of  the  dioxin 
rates  found  in  cheeses,  butter, 
cream  or  mine  is  so  high  as  to 
require  the  products’  removal 
from  sale  under  European 
guidelines,  the  rates  exceed 
safe  levels,  according  to  Le 
Monde. 

The  newspaper  reports  that 
experts  from  the  Council  of 
Europe,  an  advisory  body, 
recommend  that  dioxin  rates 
in  dairy  products  should  not 
exceed  l picogram  (10  to  the 
power  of -12)  per  gram  of  fat 
Samples  of  unpasteurised 
milk  taken  in  the  Seine-Marl- 
time and  the  Pas-de-Calais 
regions  — which  produce 
most  of  France’s  Brie  and 
Camembert  — found  rales  erf 
between  ,1.49  and  3.21 
picograms. 

Even  though  21  of  the  40 


samples  taken  produced  rates 
below  l picogram,  six  ex- 
ceeded 1.5  picograms.  In  the 
Somme  and  Nord  regions, 
rates  exceeding  3 picograms 
were  found  — enough  to 
require  drastic  action  to 
reduce  ground  pollution,  ac- 
cording to  the  Council  of 
Europe. 

Under  the  guidelines, 
articles  must  be  withdrawn 
from  shop  shelves  when  a level 
at  5 picograms  is  detected. 

The  ministry’s  three-year 
study,  which  ended  last  year, 
also  looked  at  diorina  m 
cream,  dairy  desserts,  butter 
and  cheese  from  34  ddparte- 
ments  all  over  France.  Diox- 
ins were  found  in  all  the 

sample*! 

The  report  concludes:  "The 
results  have  been  transmitted 
to  competent  departments 
within  the  ministry  of  the  en- 
vironment to  identify  pollu- 
tion sources  which  could  have 
produced  such  high  readings.” 

But  two  scientists  from  an 
independent  waste  monitor- 
ing body,  the  Centre  National 
^Information  Independante 
sur  les  Dechets,  called  for  ur- 
gent action  by  the  French 
government 

Pierre-Emmanuei  Neurohr 
told  Le  Monde:  *”111686  figures 
would  indicate  that  a diet  con- 
taining average  amounts  of 
dairy  products  would  produce 
dioxin  levels  in  excess  of 
those  considered  safe  by  the 
French  public  hygiene 
council." 
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Hague  tries 
to  salvage 

authority 

after  gaffe 


Ewen  MscAshDI 
and  Aime  Perkins 


WILLIAM  HAGUE 
sought  to  repair 
the  damage  to  his 
leadership  last 
nigttt,  after  being  criticised 
by  senior  Tories  for  accusing 
Labour  of  seeking  political 
capital  from  the  funeral  of  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales. 

After  a vitriolic  response 
from  Labour,  rightwtpg  com- 
mentators and  his  own  party, 
Mr  Hague  cancelled  a walk- 
about In  London  and  deliv- 
ered a semi-apologetic  speech, 
insisting  it  was  necessary  at 
times  to  be  “frank"  even  if 
that  was  unpopular. 

His  leadership,  which  ha>« 
not  yet  reached  100  days,  was 
called  into  question  by  Tories 
who  win  decide  his  future  at 
the  party  conference  in  Octo- 
ber. Party  members,  in  the 
first  such  democratic  exercise 
In  the  Tory  party,  will  this 
week  receive  ballot  papers  to 
endorse  the  decision  of  MPs 
in  June  to  make  him  leader. 

Mr  Hague  told  400  party  ac- 
tivists at  Conservative  Cen- 
tral Office  last  night  that  Tory 
leaders  would  “not  shy  away 
from  speaking  our  minds". 

The  meeting  had  a definite 
edge  to  it,  with  young  and  old 
activists  openly  critical  of 
many  of  Mr  Hague’s  propos- 
als for  internal  reform.  The 
traditional  respect  given  to 
Tory  leaders  by  the  grass- 
roots was  missing  as  a real 
debate  took  place,  a novelty  in 
the  Conservative  Party  en- 
couraged by  Mr  Hague. 

In  an  unprecedented  move, 
the  Tories  allowed  the  press 
into  the  meeting  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deflect  attention 
from  the  royal  row  and  focus 
attention  on  party  reform. 

Stung  by  the  criticism,  Mr 
Hague  said:  “When  Labour 
policies  are  damaging  to  our 
country,  then  we  will  he  not 
only  fresh,  clear  and  open,  we 
will  also  be  frank.  We  will  be 
frank  even  when  it  isn't  al- 
ways popular  ...  Opposition 
has  never  been  for  the  faint- 
hearted." 

But.  significantly,  he 
changed  tack,  dropping  the 
royal  issue  in  favour  of  a wide 
attack  on  Labour,  insisting  it 
had  failed  to  deliver  on  its 
tav,  education  and  law  and 
order  pledges. 

“So  far  this  Government 
has  been  a PR  exercise  built 
an  the  back  of  the  strongest 
economy  in  living  memory, 
which  they  inherited  from 
us,”  he  said. 

Cancellation  of  the  planned 
walkabout  and  a beefing  up  of 
the  speech  was  decided  at  a 
hastily  called  morning  meet- 
ing of  Mr  Hague  and  his  inner 
circle  at  Conservative  Central 


Office,  after  the  extent  to 
which  hie  remarks  about  Di- 
ana had  backfired  bemme 
dear. 

Among  Mr  Hague’s  critics 
was  Lord  Tebbit,  the  former 
Conservative  chairman.  He 
hinted  that  Mr  Hague  was  in- 
experienced and  would  learn 
with  age  that  it  was  best  not 
to  became  embroiled  in  con- 
troversies touching  on  foe 
royal  family 

Lord  Tebbit  was  asked  on 
BBC  Radio  4's  Today  pro- 
gramme if  Mr  Hague  had 
been  naive  or  had  come 
across  as  a “whinger”.  “I  cer- 
tainly would  say  one  would 
expect  that  any  leaders  would 
gain  discretion  with  experi- 
ence and  perhaps,  if  I bad 
been  the  leader  of  the  party  at 
this  time.  I would  have  been 
going  on  other  Issues,”  be 
replied. 

A leading  Scottish  Tory. 
Christine  Richards,  said 
would  be  surprised  if  Mr 
Hague  survived  long  enough 
to  lead  the  Conservatives  into 


Lord  Tebbit  hinted 
that  Mr  Hague 
would  gain 
discretion  with 
experience 


the  next  general  election. 

Former  Tory  minister  Ed- 
wlna  Currie,  who  lost  her 
seat  at  foe  general  election, 
said  of  Mr  Hague’s  attack  on 
the  Government’s  handling  cf 
Diana's  funeral:  "I  think  he 
might  just  have  spoken  out  of 
turn  on  this  issue  about  the 
Palace.  Tony  Blair  covered 
hiin«Alf  in  glory  and  some- 
times it’s  best  just  to  say, 
“Well  done.  Now  let's  move  on 
to  poUtics'." 

But  other  senior  Tories, 
such  as  the  former  Chancel- 
lor,  Kenneth  Clarke,  who  lost 
the  Tory  leadership  contest  to 
Mr  Hague,  moved  to  defend 
the  new  leader.'Tt’s  for,  for, 
too  soon  for  this  kind  of  carp- 
ing criticism  to  start  breaking 
out  in  sections  of  the  party  or 
the  press  already,"  he  said. 

As  Mr  Hague  fought  to 
stifle  foe  row,  annrtipr  prob- 
lem opened  up  with  the  defec- 
tion of  former  Tory  MP  Hugh 
Dykes  to  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. Labour  claimed  that 
talks  were  continuing  with 
three  or  four  other  farmer 
Tory  MPS  about  joining  Its 
party.  Asked  how  imminent 
the  defections  would  be,  a 
senior  Labour  source  said: 
“Watch  this  space." 
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Diana  forces  US 
landmine  shift 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


; HOUSE  officials 

rhave  acknowledged 

that  public  pressure 

allowing  the  death  of  Diana. 
*rincess  of  Wales,  has  forced  a 
najor  change  of  policy  in 
avour  of  signing  an  interna- 
yinai  treaty  banning  anti-per- 
onnel  landmines. 

Until  now  the  United  States 
las  refused  to  sign  any  treaty 
rhich  constrained  its  con- 
inning  use  of  anti-personnel 
nines  along  the  demilitarised 
;one  between  North  and 
iouth  Korea,  especially  when 
he  treaty  would  not  be  signed 
,y  either  of  the  Korean  states. 
But  foe  Clinton  admin  istra- 
lon  has  now  told  its  allies  It 
»uld  sign  the  treaty  under  a 
sompromise  which  would 
[How  a nine-year  moratorium 
tefore  the  mines  are  removed 
tom  foe  Korean  peninsula. 

fa  a report  yesterday  qaot- 
ng  an  unnamed  White  House 
ifflcial  the  New  York  Times 
aid  the  policy  change 
■effected  public  pressure  after 
he  princess’s  death  for  the 
JS  to  be  more  flexible  on  foe 
amiminAg  issue.  Footage  of 

tiana  with  landmine  victims 
n Angola  and  Bosnia  was 
ridely  shown  on  American 
elevtsion  in  the  days 
oil  owing  her  death. 
Washington  signalled  foe 
ihangp  of  policy  to  its  military 
alles  over  the  weekend, 
bUotring  extensive  lobbying 
ty  them  to  sign  the  Inaugural 


international  treaty  banning 
the  manufacture  or  deploy- 
ment of  anfi-persormel  mines. 

However,  the  White  House 
has  warned  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  two  signifi- 
cant modifications  to  the 
draft  treaty  before  agreeing  to 
initial  it  in  Oslo  this  week. 

The  first  change,  strongly 
opposed  by  some  of  its  allies, 
would  permit  the  US  to  de- 
ploy landmines  in  times  of 
conflict  Washington  wants  to 
be  aide  to  deploy  anti-tank 
mines,  ringed  by  anti-person- 
nel mines,  so  enemy  infantry 
cannot  disable  foe  anti-tank 
devices.  It  argues  that  be- 
cause such  anti-personnel 
mines  self-destruct  after  sev- 
eral days,  they  would  not  pose 
an  abiding  threat  to  civilians. 

The  second  change  would 
insert  a new  clause  into  the 
treaty  under  which  signatory 
countries  could  withdraw 
from  the  accord  after  six 
months’  notice  If  they  are  the 
victims  of  aggression. 

Washington's  allies  are  by 
no  means  certain  to  agree  to 
these  amendments,  which 
sceptics  believe  would  sev- 
erely weaken  the  treaty.  But 
foe  White  House  is  adamant 

"We  have  made  a major 

r»bangg  fa  our  position  fa 
order  to  smooth  the  way  for 
an  anti-landmine  treaty  that 
the  United  States  can  sign,”  a 

senior  White  House  official 

told  the  New  York  limes. 
“We  hope  other  nations  con- 
sidering this  treaty  can  now 
go  the  extra  mile.” 


CMaranung  Grace  Notes 

(Cape, £14*9) 
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. Bernard  llacLsverty 

Age 55 


l fiuwrite*-/'  Bom  in  Belfast  In  1942,  Bsmaiti 
J Ptczb,-  ' MacLaverty  worked  as  a 

- AftW  fe*  tra  ao&Wiol  * .•»  technician  ki  an  anetamtoal 

laboratoiy.  I-Bs  previous  novate 
‘ • <&rtSiMartJ  Arosdte.  W1  include  Cal  (1963),  which  was 
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» hisboofeabcT'  ' unmarried  mother  and  composer 

- ■ nTqfewiing  ofetavofed  «»ed»S.to'  <}  whose  father  has  just  dted.  The 

novel  begins  wffli  her  to  tears, 

- '<{uartiac$,  toe  Fieneh,Jor  to  5 catching  a plane  to  Ms  funeral. 
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Europa 

(Sector  & Warburg,  99.99) 

Tfan  Partes 

Age  42  _ 

7an  Parts  fives  In  Italy  and  is  well 
known  as  a translator.  This.  Iris 
ninth  novel,  is  a kind  of 
psychological  cross-section  of  a 
middle-aged  English  teacher, 
which  exposes  the  messy  bits  of 
Ns  misanthropic  psyche  through 
a simple  plot  Jerry,  the  narrator, 
joins  «x  other  men  as  part  of  a 
coach-toed  of  protesters  on  a trip 
to  Strasbourg  to  petition  the 
European  partament  about 
teaching  Jobs.  Hte  mam  reason 
for  going  is  the  presence  in  the 
coach  of  Ms  ex-tover.  for  whom 
he  left  his  wife  and  who  has  In 
him  deserted  firm.  Parts  catches 
precisely  the  tenor  of 
conversation  o!  lonely  rrnddte- 
aged  men  on  the  coach,  and  as 
Lucy  Atkins  had  it  In  the 
Guardian,  ‘Jerry — I over,  loser 
and  frar — is  a convincing 
character  locked  in  a lowrtevei 
middteaged  crists." 


-LoneterfST 
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The 

Underground  Rian 

(Picador.  £15.99) 

Mck  Jackson 
Age37 

kfick  Jackson  is  a graduate  of 
the  famous  Univeislty  of  East 
Anglia  creative  writing  course. 

His  novel  is  based  on  the  career 
cf  the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland,  a 
reclusive  and  hugely  wealthy 
Victorian  eccentric  who  built  vast 
chambers  and  passages  under 
Ms  dynastic  home.  Webeck 
Abbey,  nduckng  a ballroom, 
three  Ubrarias  and  a mite-tong 
gas-fit  tunnel.  A hypochondriac, 
the  duke  is  fascinated  by 
phrenology  but  is  Innocent  of  the 
wider  world.  His  extravagant 
nuttiness  — donkeys  and  sdver- 
mounted  idler  skates  of  every 
size  for  each  of  his  servants  — 
mates  this  an  entertaining  read 
with  an  authentic  feel.  As  John 
MuKan  wrote  in  the  GuarcBan,  in 
ttte  liuliB.  Jackson  provides  us 
with  a character  who  genuinely 
"sounds  Bee  ha  comes  from  the 
past". 

WHtam  H»: 

Guardten  batting:  9-2 


McEwan  novel  a write-off  for  Booker  judges 


DanGMster 
Arts  Correspondent 


| AST  year  Martin 

H Amis  was  disap- 

I pointed.  This  year  it 

Ireds  the  turn  of  his  con- 
temporary Ian  McEwan, 
who  provided  the  first 
shock  of  this  year’s  Booker 
Prize  when  he  foiled  to 
make  the  shortlist  for  the 
£20,000  award.  The  six 
shortlisted  authors  are  Jim 
Grace,  Mick  Jackson,  Ber- 
nard MacLaverty,  Tim 
Paths.  Arandhati  Roy  and 
Madelalne  St  John. 


The  exclusion  of 
McEwan.  whose  novel  En- 
during Love  was  the 
fovourite  for  most  pundits 
before  yesterday’s  an- 
nouncement. provoked  con- 
siderable disagreement  at 
yesterday's  lengthy  meet- 
ing at  the  Savfle  Club  to 
choose  the  shortlist. 

In  a now  traditional 
Booker  Prize  ritual,  one  of 
the  five  judges  broke  ranks 
to  complain  about  the 
shortlist 

‘‘There  axe  books  on  the 
list  that  I am  not  very 
happy  about”  said  Dan  Ja- 
cobson. Professor  Emeritus 


In  English,  "hot  I - think 
every  one  of  the  judges 
could  say  the  same  thing. 
The  exclusion  of  McEwan 
was  a damn  close-run 
thing.” 

The  chair  of  the  judges, 
author,  critic  and  Professor 
of  English  Gillian  Beer, 
revealed  the  criteria  applied 
to  foe  106  titles  considered 
by  the  judges:  “You  must 
want  to  read  on.  You  must 
have  some  sense  of  a chal- 
lenge and  a distinctive  voice 
should  come  through.  There 
must  be  something  rimt  en- 
gages you." 

Bookmakers  William  Bin 


were  surprised  by  the  short- 
list. Spokesman  Graham 
Sharp  said:  “I  had  to  rip  up 
my  notes  and  start  again.  It 
looks  Uke  the  most  open 
shortlist  for  some  time.” 
William  Hill  swiftly  In- 
stalled Bernard  MacLaverty 
as  Z/X  favourite  for  his  novel 
Grace  Notes,  the  story  of  a 
composer  living  on  a remote 
Scottish  island  whose 
relationship  with  a local 
diver  goes  dangerously 
wrong.  Second  favourite  at 
3/1  was  Quarantine,  Jhn 
Grace’s  version  erf  Christ’s  40 
days  and  nights  in  the 
wilderness. 


Arandhati  Roy,  at  7/2.  is 
Included  for  her  debut 
novel  The  God  Of  Small 
Things,  set  to  a pickle  fac- 
tory in  southern  India. 

One  of  the  biggest  sur- 
prises on  the  Hst  is  foe  tncla- 
cdon  of  tiie  Httle-known  Lon- 
dan-based  Australian  author 
Madelatoe  St  John  for  The 
Essence  Of  The  Thing,  a 
story  of  life  and  love  to  con- 
temporary Nottlng  Hill. 
Chair  of  the  judges  Gillian 
Beer  was  on  the  panel  to 
1993  when  Madelalne  St 
John  was  shortlisted  for 
Women  In  Black. 

The  other  contenders,  Ttoi 


Parks  for  Europa.  and  Mick 
Jackson  for  The  Under- 
ground Man.  were  also  sur- 
prise inclusions.  Europa,  at 
5/1.  is  a story  of  love  gone 
soar  set  on  a coach  trip  to 
the  European  Parliament  to 
Strasbourg. 

The  Underground  Man,  an- 
other debut  novel,  loosely 
based  on  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Portland,  is  the  outsider  at 
6/1. 

The  award  ceremony  bakes 
place  at  the  Guildhall  in  Lon- 
don on  October  14.  It  will  be 
televised  on  Channel  4. 
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Home  sweet  wardrobe 


Teresa  Hunter 


ja  DES-RES  the  size  of  a fit- 
ted  wardrobe  in  central 
Jl^aLoodoa  has  been  sold  for 
£42£0Q  in  scenes  reminiscent  of 
the  1980s  house  price  boom, 
when  the  market  reeled  at  the 
£36 £00  sale  of  a Kxughtsbridge 
broom  cupboard. 

Estate  agents  at  Bruten  & 
Co  yesterday  reported  that  a 
rush  of  buyers  fought  over 
one  of  the  capital's  smallest 
pied-a-terres,  a studio  flat  fa 
Orme  Court,  Bayswater,  mea- 
suring 13ft  by  6ft 
The  successful  purchaser, 
student  Bridget  Kooneely,  se- 
cured her  studio  for  £2,500 
above  the  £40,000  asking  price 
— the  equivalent  of  almost 
£550  per  square  foot. 

The  Bayswater  apartment 
Is  not  a one-off  a 10ft  by  12ft 
studio  at  Gloucester  Terrace, 
Lancaster  Gate,  recently 
fetched  £63,000,  while  a I3ftby 
12ft  property  in  Bayswater  is 
on  the  market  at  £68,000. 

Other  agents  report  garages 
selling  at  up  to  £100,000,  and 
houses  in  less  fashionable 
parts  of  central  London  for  £1 
million 


living  roam:  the  £42£00  London  flat  photograph:  mahtwgodww 


Prices  at  the  heart  of  the 
capital  are  a third  higher 
than  at  the  peak  of  the  boom. 
Overall,  they  have  climbed  by 
three-quarters  since  the 
recovery  began  In  1993. 

Bruton  agent  Gordon  Blaus- 
ten  «airt  “We  are  finding  that 
in  the  fare  Of  high  Inndqp 
rents,  parents  are  wining  to 
Invest  in  studio  flats  for  their 
student  offspring  which  they 
can  sell  and  hopefully  make  a 
profit  on  at  the  aid  of  the 
course.” 


London  estate  agents  at  Sa- 
vUls  predict  that  prices  in  the 
capital  will  begin  to  cool  soon 
after  growing  strongly  by  2 
per  cent  per  month  for  18 
months.  Nevertheless,  it  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  a typi- 
cal £300,000  apartment  is 
climbing  by  nearly  £200  daily. 

A spokesman  for  Britain's 
biggest  mortgage  lender,  the 
Halifax,  warned  that  house 
buyers  elsewhere  in  the 
country  could  not  expect  sim- 
ilar substantial  rises. 


"Yet  even  before  Diana’s  death  it  seemed  that  most  of  the  population  of 
England,  perhaps  the  biggest  proportion,  did  not  care  about  retaining 
our  so-called  colonial  rule  over  Scotland  and  Wales.” 

Linda  Grant 
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We  have  created  a helpful, 
supportive,  friendly  and  caring 
environment  with  a student 
centered  approach  to  study,  so 
don't  leave  it  any  longer. 

Cal!  us  today  to  discuss  your 
future  on: 

01204  903903 


E-Mail:  enquiries  ■ bcllon.ac.uk 
Internet:  IiHp://wsvw.be Iron. ae.uk 


"AiiV  OTHER  SU 


Setqour 
Sights 
\ Higher 

I and  study  for  a 
i successful  career 

| ■ Waiting  for  your  GNVQ  results? 

5 ■ Think  you've  missed  UCAS? 

■ Undecided  on  a Degree  or  HMD  course? 

You're  still  in  time  to  join  us 
for  study  this  September 

■ Automobile  Engineering 

■ Automotive  Product  Design 

■ Biology/Environmental  Studies 

■ Business  Information  Systems 

■ Communify  Studies  & Sociology 

■ Consumer  Product  Design 

■ English 

■ Environmental  Technology 

■ French  or  German 

■ International  Tourism 

( vlM:  F-e  idi.  Gcrnsse  or  Spanish) 

■ Leisure  Computing  Technology 

■ Leisure  Studies 

■ Photography /Video 

■ Textiles/Surface  Design 

■W';  c-iv  cr.=  A 1 eve1  you  ecuid  [oin  ui  on  on  HiiD 
■a  - Tcc'.noleny  c:  Business  one  Cenp-jing  subject. 

: 5 J ECTS  AVAILABLE 


Bolton  Institute 

Deane  Road,  Bolton,  Lancashire,  BL3  5AB 


. -.J  ^ 


4 BRITAIN 


TtoCMidhn  Tuesday  September  16  1397 


Hague  gaffe 
forces  party 

to  cut  tour 

WILLIAM | I | way  for  Chris  Patter 

^gues  ‘meet  L©3Q6l  S Michael Portillo, 
the  P^opje  ses-  | It  has  not  been  all  bad 

sian  at  victoria  ■'  Hague  raised  the  moral 

Station,  Lon-  | I I vJ!  I IVirv  haplrhm^horc  incf 


WILLIAM 

Hague's  “meet 
the  people"  ses- 
sion at  Victoria 
station.  Lon- 
don, yesterday  was  intended 
to  lack  off  a week  of  touring 
round  Britain. 

By  midday,  it  bad  been  can- 
celled. Mr  Hague,  88  days  In 
office,  had  had  his  first  taste 
Of  Crisis  *nflnMgwrt»rtt- 
The  cancellation  — Conser- , 
vative  Central  Office  de- ' 
scribed  it  more  tactfully  as  a 
“postponement"  — was 
forced  on  Mr  Hague  because 
of  the  hostile  reaction  to  his  I 
claim  that  Labour  had  tried  to  I 
exploit  the  funeral  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales.  Gladhand- 
ing  with  commuters  was  not 
such  an  appealing  prospect 
when  there  was  a risk  of  one 
of  them  turning  nasty  in  front 
of  the  cameras. 

Instead  the  strategists  opt- 
ed for  the  safer  tactic,  a 
speech  at  Conservative  Cen- 
tral Office,  an  event  that 
could  be  controlled. 

The  cack-handed  way  in 
which  Mr  Hague  and  his  advi- 
sers raised  Downing  Street's 
handling  of  the  funeral  ar- 
rangements confirmed  a high 
degree  of  naivety  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservative  leader 
and  his  inner  circle.  Some  Of 
the  comments  from  within 
the  party  were  extremely 
harsh.  One  predicted,  unreal- 
istically, that  Mr  Hague 
would  be  lucky  to  reach  100 
days  as  leader,  but  the  com- 
ment at  least  demonstrated 
the  sense  of  fear  in  the  party 
that  its  MFs  may  have  chosen 
a weak  leader. 

Another  equally  damning 
remark  was  that  he  was 
“starting  to  make  John  Major 
look  good". 

The  comments  in  public 
were  hardly  any  better.  Lord 
Tebbit,  the  former  Tory  chair- 
man, said  In  a less  than  subtle 
jibe  that  he  expected  Mr 
Hagnp  to  “gain  discretion 
with  time”.  A leading  Scot- 
tish Tory,  Christine  Richards, 
was  brutal,  saying  he  was  in 
danger  of  disappearing  with- 
out trace:  “Will  he  survive  to 
lead  us  Into  the. next  general 
election?  I would  be  very  sur- 
prised." . 

Mr  Hague’s  standing  within 
his  own  party  win,  unusually 


□ June:  Elected  leader 
and  vows  to  unite  party 

□ July:  Announces  that  he 
Is  to  marry  his  fiancAe,  Ffion 
Jenkins,  in  December.  Tells 
Tory  MPs  to  get  back  in 
touch  with  ordinary  people 
and  warns  them  to  either 
“back  me  or  sack  me". 

□ July:  Vows  to  modernise 
Tory  party  by  centralising  its 
structure,  introducing  pow- 
ers to  expel  rogue  MPs  and 

banning  foreign  donations. 
Announces  changes  while 
addressing  party  activists. 
Other  changes  Include  com- 
piling a national  member- 
ship list  and  giving  local  par- 
ties a say  In  selecting  the 
leader 

□ Augusta  Becomes  first 
political  leader  ever  to  attend 
Netting  Hill  carnival 

□ Auguste  Announces  that 
he  is  to  tour  the  country , vis- 
iting housing  estates  and 
meeting  about  1 0,000 
people.  Also  accuses  Tony 
Blair  of  posing  a “threat  to 
democracy”. 

□ September:  Warns 
Scots  and  Welsh  against 
devolution 


for  the  Conservatives,  be  put 
to  the  test  As  part  of  the  in- 
ternal party  reforms  he  prom- 
ised, ballot  papers  seeking 
support  for  his  leadership 
will  go  out  tills  week  to  all 
party  members,  and  the 
result  will  be  announced  at 
the  party  conference  in 
October. 

In  theory,  he  could  be 
dumped  by  his  own  reform. 
The  likelihood,  unless  he 
makes  many  more  gaffes,  is 
that  the  party  will  judge  that 
it  would  be  premature  to  drop 
him.  — • 

. But  In  a year  or  two,  if  Mr 
Hague  still  foils  to  Impress, 
he  could  be  forced  to  make 


way  for  Chris  Patten  or 
Michael  Portillo.  j 

It  has  not  been  all  bad.  Mr  . 
Hague  raised  the  morale  of 
Tory  backbenchers  just  be- 
fore the  recess  by  getting  the  i 
better  of  Tony  Blair  at  Prime  j 
Minister's  question  time,  an  | 
arena  that  Is  loaded  against 
the  Opposition  leader  because 
the  Prime  Minister  has  the 
last  say. 

Mr  Hague  scored  points  on 
Lord  Simon's  shares,  the 
Welsh  Secretary  Ron  Davies's 
alleged  threat  to  discipline 
rebels  and  the  Budget's  Im- 
pact on  pensions. 

But  outside  the  Commons 
his  appearances,  allied  to  a 
desperation  to  make  the  Con- 
servatives look  a youthful 
party,  have  produced  a huge 
cringe,  from  his  baseball  cap 
in  the  West  Country  to  his 
visit  to  the  Notting  HiQ  carni- 
val In  west  London. 

He  is  handicapped  by  a 
poor  backroom  team  and  the 
lade  of  a chief  press  officer. 
Gregor  Mackay,  who  is  to 
replace  Charles  Lewlngton, 
does  not  take  over  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  Who  ad- 
vised Mr  Hague,  or  at  least 
foiled  to  stop  him,  raking 
over  Diana's  funeral?  Even 
before  that,  he  had  misjudged 
the  mood,  from  his  pedantic 
comments  on  the  day  after 
her  death  to  his  suggestion 
that  Heathrow  airport,  Lon- 
don, an  unpopular  spot  for 
many,  should  be  named  after 
her. 

During  his  visit  to  Scotland 
he  was  surprisingly  uncer- 
tain about  devolution.  What 
was  the  Tory  alternative?  Mr 
Hague  hummed  and  hawed  in 
radio  and  television  inter- 
views, fotal  for  a politician. 

To  deliver  a verdict  on  Mr 
Hague  at  such  an  early  stage 
In  his  leadership  would  be  un- 
fair. In  a few  days  It  could  all 
change,  if  for  instance,  the 
Government  were  to  lose  in 
the  Welsh  referendum. 

But  his  comments  on 
Labour  and  the  royal  family 
indicate  a serious  lack  of 
judgment  And  he  does  not 
even  have  the  excuse  that 
they  were  off  the  cuff.  It  had 
been  deliberate,  part  erf  a 
strategy.  No  wonder  a Tory 
activist  said  yesterday: 
“Strategy.  What  strategy?" 


William  Hague  ready  for  the  drop  at  a theme  park  In  Helston.  Cornwall,  in  August.  A similar  fate  could  await  him  In  a ballot  photograph:  paul  slater 


Doctor  ‘lied’  to  get  NHS  drug  Blair  accused  of  hypocrisy  over 
therapy  for  cancer  patients  projected  43  per  cent  pay  rise 


David  Brfatdle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 

A CANCER  specialist  has 
admitted  falsifying  pa- 
tients' details  in  order  to  give 
them  drug  therapy  on  the 
NHS. 

Karol  Sikora,  of  Hammer- 
smith hospital  in  west  Lon- 
don, said  he  had  resorted  to 
“subterfuge"  to  get  round 
rationing  which  makes  treat- 
ments unavailable  to  resi- 
dents of  some  health  districts. 

His  admission  Is  one  of  the 
most  graphic  illustrations  to 
date  of  what  critics  call  the 
lottery  of  health  care  ration- 
ing, by  which  local  health  au- 
thorities decide  which  treat- 
ments to  limit  or  ban. 

Professor  Sikora,  who  will 
next  month  start  a second- 
ment to  the  World  Health 
Organisation  to  lead  Its  global 
cancer  control  programme, 
confessed  bis  actions  In  a de- 
bate on  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  costs  of  cancer  care 
and  the  available  resources. 

He  said:  “A  36-year-old 
mother  presents  herself  at  my 
clinic  with  metastatic  breast 
cancer.  1 believe  that  she  will 
benefit  from  a new  chemo- 
therapeutic agent,  Taxotere. 
but  I know  her  health  author- 
ity won’t  pay  for  1L 
“I  ask  her  if  she  has  a rela- 
tive Living  in  another  post- 
code area.  She  has,  so  I ask 


reception  to  change  the 
address  ms  her  records.  This 
will  allow  the  patient  to  get 
treated. 

“Should  I be  doing  this?  I 
believe  I should,  because  my 
first  duty  is  to  provide  my  pa- 
tient with  the  best  possible 
care  and  advice.” 

Courses  of  the  new  genera- 
tion of  drugs  far  breast  cancer 
can  cost  more  than  £1,000  a 
time.  Many  health  authorities 
will  not  pay  for  them  because 
It  means  cutting  other 
treatments. 

The  debate,  held  In  London 
by  the  Health  Service  Journal 
and  Nursing  Times  maga- 
zines, was  chaired  by  Chris 
Ham,  a professor  and  director 
of  the  Health  Services  Man- 
agement Centre  at  Birming- 
ham university. 

He  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  draw  up  national 
guidance  for  health  authori- 
ties, so  that  there  could  be 
“rationing  not  through  exclu- 
sion, but  through  guidelines”. 

Angela  Caplan,  of  the  UK 
Breast  Cancer  Coalition,  said 
in  the  debate:  "Fifty  years  ago 
my  mother  died  of  breast  can- 
cer. I have  had  It  and  my 
daughter  is  now  faced  with 
the  prospect  and  is  consider- 
ing a mastectomy. 

“Why  hag  nothing  changed 
in  all  this  time,  when  there 
are  new  medicines  and  new 
ways  of  treatment  being  de- 
veloped every  day?" 


Anne  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 

TONY  Blair  was  last 
night  labelled  a "tat  cat" 
Prime  Minister  by  the 
‘ Tories  as  it  emerged  he  is  to 
accept  a 43  per  cent  pay  rise 

I next  May  while  nurses,  doc- 
tors and  teachers  are  likely  to 
be  told  .they  must  accept  no 
more  than  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

For  the  last  two  years  Mr 
Blair  has  not  taken  bis  pay 
increases.  But  yesterday 
Downing  Street  said  it  be- 
lieved that  be  and  his  cabinet 
colleagues  will  take  pay 
awards  made  in  February 
this  year  by  the  Senior  Sala- 
ries Review  Body . 

They  took  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s pay  from.  £102,417  to 
£145,860,  an  Increase  of  over 
40  per  cent  Cabinet  minis- 
ters’ pay  went  from  £87,851  to 
£105.060,  up  more  than  20  per 
cent  The  increases  were  so 
embarassingly  large  It  was 
agreed  to  wait  a year,  until 
next  May,  before  taking  them. 
But  by  then  a further  pay 
award,  expected  to  be  in  line 
with  rises  awarded  to  other 
top  public  figures  like  judges 
and  senior  civil  servants,  will 
| also  be  due. 

1 The  pay  increase.  Immedi- 
ately condemned  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, is  bound  to  anger  the 
public  sector  unions. 


Last  night.  Conservative 
Central  Office  accused  Mr 
Blair  of  hypocrisy,  saying: 
"The  Labour  leader  who  con- 
demned fat  cats  has  just  be- 
come Britain’s  first  fat  cat 
prime  minister.  When  the 
Government  is  telling  teach- 
ers and  nurses  they  cannot 
have  a pay  rise,  many  people 
will  be  surprised  to  see  Mr 
Blair  rewarding  himself  so 
generously." 

Nurses,  teachers  and  others 
in  the  public  sector  are  de- 
manding pay  increases  of  be- 
tween io  and  20  per  cent  as 
they  submit  evidence  to  their 
pay  review  bodies  tomorrow. 

Last  night  a Downing  Street 
spokesman  insisted  the  min- 
isterial pay  awards  were  the 
result  of  a review  Instigated 
by  the  last  Conservative  gov- 
ernment two  years  ago,  and 
he  stressed  that  the  whole 
Cabinet  had  voluntarily 
agreed  to  defer  their  pay  rises 
for  a year. 

The  awards  have  been  on 
the  cards  since  July  1996, 
when  a review  of  MPs'  and 
ministerial  pay  recommended 
that  ministers  should  get  the 
foil  MPs  pay  as  wen  as  their 


Historians  pass  judgment  on 
the  ‘irrelevant’  royal  family 


John  Ezard 


THE  Queen’s  reign  has 
been  "sombre”,  the  Brit- 
ish army  is  “socially 
reactionary”  and  Lady 
Thatcher  was  an  unexpect- 
edly weak  prime  minister. 

These  are  among  the  judg- 
ments of  100  historians  in  the 
Oxford  Companion  to  British 
History,  published  yesterday. 
Their  assessments  are  provi- 
sional but  are  likely  to  stand 
for  at  least  20  years  until  the 
next  edition. 

The  book’s  section  on  the 
monarchy  — written  before 
the  death  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales  — accuses  it  of  being 
as  confused  as  its  subjects. 

"It  has  survived  1.500  years- 
by  adaptation  to  change.  But 
the  pace  and  nature  of  change 


at  the  end  of  the  20th  century 
is  so  rapid  that  It  is  in  danger 
not  merely  of  being  left  be- 
hind but  of  seeming  increas- 
ingly irrelevant". 

A feeling  is  growing  that 
"members  of  the  royal  family 
wish  to  be  ordinary  people 
when  It  suits  them,  royal 
when  it  does  not 
"The  monarchy  has  not 
been  helped  by  the  growth  of 
a vulgar,  censorious  and  mer- 
etricious press.” 

The  section's  author,-  John 
Cannon,  of  Newcastle  univer- 
sity, who  also  edited  the  book, 
said  last  night  that  the  after- 
math  of  Diana’s  death  had  not 
changed  his  view. 

"I  think  we  got  it  roughly 
right  I felt  the  events  of  the 
last  fortnight  as  everybody 
did. 

“But  it  is  the  world’s  worst 


moment  to  say  what  is  going 
to  happen  — whether,  for  ex- 
ample, Prince  Charles  will 
prove  a publicly  acceptable 
successor  to  the  Queen. 

“What  happens  over  Ca- 
milla is  just  one  thing  that 
could  make  a vast  difference. 
1 do  feel  sorry  for  the  royal 
family.” 

As  an  example  of  how  un- 
predlctably  public  opinion 
could  change.  Professor  Can- 
non cited  the  wave  of  sympa- 
thy for  a gravely  HI  Prince  of 
Wales  which  reversed  a tide 
of  republicanism  caused 
partly  by  his  publicised  adul- 
teries late  in  the  19th  century. 

The  British  army  entry  by 
Stephen  Badsey,  a senior  lec- 
turer at  Sandhurst,  concludes 
that  It  is  "largely  separate 
from  its  own  society,  gener- 
ally ill- equipped  to  cope 


either  with  changes  in  the  na- 
ture of  warfare  or  of  Britain's 
role  in  the  world,  socially 
reactionary  and  in  need  of 
reform.” 

On  Lady  Thatcher,  the  book 
says:  “She  contributed  to  her 
undoing  by  retaining  key 
ministers  whose  policies  were 
fundamentally  different  to 
her  own.  In  this  sense,  the 
Iron  Lady  was  an  unexpect- 
edly weak  prime  minister." 

Earlier  entries  not  only 
reappraise  bad  King  John  as 
an  outstanding  monarch  and 
his  crusading  brother  Rich- 
ard as  “one  of  the  ablest 
kings’*  but  rank  Lloyd 
George’s  impact  as  greater 
than  any  other  20th  century 
statesman. 

Oxford  Companion  to  British 
History,  OUP,  £30. 


Market  researchers  look  to  stars 


At  the  same  time  MPs  voted 
to  accept  a 26  per  cent  pay  rise 
for  themselves,  worth  nearly 
£9,000.  Mr  Blair  backed  calls 
for  MPs  to  accept  just  3 per 
cent  bat  most  Labour  MPs,  ig- 
nored him. 


Study  of 30,000  people  show  how 
astrology  points  to  ways  of  life 


Vicar’s  will  leaves  £3m  to  Church 


Alison  Daniels 

A RETIRED  vicar  who 
died  this  summer  aged 
100  has  left  more  than  £3 
mill  inn  to  three  Church  of 
England  charities,  the  largest 
legacies  they  have  ever 
received. 

Leslie  Brasnett,  a former 
honorary  canon  of  Chester' 
cathedral,  died  in  June  In 
modest  circumstances  at  a 
Devon  nursing  home  where 
the  extent  of  his  fortune 
apparently  was  unknown. 

In  a will  drafted  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Charity,  in 
1975,  Mr  Brasnett  divided  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  between  the 
Church  of  England  Children's 
Society,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  Pensions  Board,  and  the 
United  Society  for  the  Propo- 
gation  of  the  GospeL 


Smaller  sums  were  left  to 
other  charities  and  to  rela- 
tives, including  a nephew. 
The  couple  had  no  children 
and  Mr  Brasnett's  elder 
brother,  Bertrand,  also  an  An- 
glican priest  died  in  1988. 

According  to  Stephen 
Eagle  ton,  chief  accountant  of 
the  pensions’  hoard,  it  was 
possible  Mr  Brasnett  had 
been  unaware  of  just  how 
large  his  fortune  was.  He  had 
left  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  Barclay’s  Bank  trust  com- 
pany. IBs  millions  were  accu- 
mulated through  Investment 
of  money  from  the  sale  of  fam- 
ily land  and  property  in  the 
1970s,  as  well  as  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  brother. 

Yesterday  the  charities 
expressed  their  gratitude  for 
the  legacies,  particularly 
since  none  had  had  any  dose 
dealings  with  Mr  Brasnett.  A 


spokeswoman  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Society  said  the  money 
had  come  as  a surprise  to  all 
three,  and  was  the  first  time 
any  of  them  had  been  left 
more  than  £1  million. 

Bom  In  1897.  Mr  Brasnett 
served  in  the  Royal  Navy  dur- 
ing the  first  world  war  before 
studying  theology  at  Oxford. 
He  took  up  his  first  appoint- 
ment at  St  Chad’s  church  in , 
Over,  Cheshire,  in  1921.  He 
then  became  vice-principal  of 
Edinburgh  Theological  Col- 
tegs  before  taking  up  posts  in  I 
Cheshire  and  Oxfordshire.  He  I 
was  honorary  canon  of  Ches- 
ter cathedral  between  1950 
and  1955. 

After  retiring  he  continued 
to  conduct  services  in  Devon 
churches  as  an  honorary 
curate  until  well  into  his  90s.  j 

Jane  Balkwfll,  matron  at  i 
the  Cranford  Nursing  Home  | 


in  Exmouth  where  the  canon 
spent  his  last  decade,  said 
yesterday  that  he  never  made 
any  reference  to  his  wealth. 
His  care  had  been  paid  for  by 
a trust  fund  and  he  had 
enjoyed  few  luxuries. 
Describing  him  as  a gentle, 
caring  soul,  she  added:  “His 
greatest  pleasures  were 
simple  things-  He  enjoyed  it 
when  the  children  came  in  at 
Christmas  to  Sing  carols.” 
Former  colleagues  were 
equally  taken  abadk  by  the 
legacies.  Father  Richard  Wal- 
lace, who  conducted  the 
canon’s  funeral  service,  said 
he  knew  he  had  inherited 
some  money  from  his  brother 
but  had  never  been  told  a fig- 
ure. “The  amount  he  has  left 
to  the  Church  Is  substantial 
by  any  standards,  and  Tm 
sure  his  generosity  will  help 
the  charities  in  their  work." 


Vtvek  Chaudhary 

IF  YOUR  star  sign  is  Aries 
then  yon  are  more  likely 
to  smoke.  But  if  yon  are  a 
cautions  Capricorn  then 
the  chances  are  you  would 
not  go  anywhere  near  a cig- 
arette. If  you  are  a Leo  then 
yonr  favourite  television 
programme  is  LA  Law. 

According  to  research 
carried  out  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Manchester  Institute 
of  Science  and  Technology 
your  star  sign  can  influ- 


ence yonr  shopping  habits, 
leisure,  what  yon  watch  on 
television  and  even  who 
your  role  models  are. 

Research  Into  star  signs 
and  lifestyle  was  led  by 
Vince  Mitchell,  a senior  lec- 
turer in  market  research, 
who  examined  the  results 
from  the  British  General 
Household  Survey  — which 
has  about  30,000  respon- 
dents —and  information  on 
their  smoking,  drinking 
and  leisure  habits.  All 
those  taking  part  also  have 
to  fill  in  their  date  of  birth. 


Dr  Mitchell  claims  that 
the  Information  on  star 
signs  could  be  used  by  com- 
panies to  market  their 
products  at  specific  groups 
and  would  be  more  useful 
than  aiming  products  ac- 
cording to  age,  class  or  geo- 
graphical location. 

“Pyschographic  insights 
gained  from  astrology  can 
be  extremely  useful  to  a 

whole  range  of  marketing- 

related  people,  all  of  whom 
are  faced  with  the  same 
basic  problems  of  Identify- 
ing what  product  features 
will  fit  the  lifestyle  of  the 
potential  consumer  and 
with  which  message  the 
consumer  will  most 
Identify,” 


The  survey  also  outlines 
I which  personalities  appeal 
to  which  star  signs.  Li- 
brary, who  according  to  the 
zodiac,  are  honest  and  fair- 
minded,  prefer  Douglas 
Hurd  while  Baroness 
Thatcher  appeals  to  Scor- 
pions. 

According  to  the  «y4jtac, 
Scorpians  are  loyal  and 
deep  but  they  are  also  vin- 
dictive, ruthless  and 
Jealous. 

Researchers  say  half  the 
British  public  consult  a 
horoscope  at  least  once  a 
week  and  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 230  foll-ttme  and 
thousands  of  part-time  as- 
trologers across  the 
country. 


Likes  and  dislikes 


□ Capricorn:  Cautious,  likely 
never  to  have  smoked 

□ Aquarius:  Unpredictable; 
more  likely  to  do  DTY 

□ Pisces:  Show  more  brand  loy- 
alty when  shopping 

□ Aries:  Assertive,  more  Hkety  to 

smoke,  very  fashionable 

□ Taurus:  Moreaffeeted  by  pro- 
motional messages  from  prod- 
ucts thatstress  reliability 

O Gemini:  Sociable,  likely  to 
drink  more  than  others 

□ Cancer  Sensitive,  prone  to 


health  worries,  likely  never  to 
have  smoked 

□ Lao:  Like  watching  LA  Law  or 


□ Virgo:  Most  active  of  star 
signs,  spend  less  time  gardening 
or  listening  to  records 

□ Libra:  Hole  models  are  Doug- 
las Hurd  and  Henry  Kissinger 

□ Scorpio:  Less  likely  to  drink. 
Baroness  Thatcher  is  rola  model 

□ Sagittarius:  Lass  Rkaly  to 
spend  time  Visiting  and  talking  to 
friends,  prefer  outdoor  activities 


o 


The  idea  of  the  exchange 
programme  is  to  pick  high- 
fliers who  will  end  up  in 
influential  positions  In  a 
variety  of  walks  of  life  * - ■ 
Simon  Midgley  on  Fulbright  awards 
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Heart  fears 
overweight 
loss  drugs 


DmMBiM*,  Social 


TWO  leading  slimming 
drugs  were  last  night 
withdrawn  from  the 
market  after  tests 
revealed  one  in  three  patients 
taking  them  was  showing  ab- 
normal heart  patterns. 

The  drugs,  fenfluramine 
and  dexTenflirramine.  are  ap- 
petite suppressants  which 
have  been  given  to  70  million 
people  around  the  world  since 
the  I9b0s. 

Their  use  has  been  more 
restricted  in  Britain  than 
some  other  countries,  parttcu- 
lariy  the  US. 

Guidelines  issued  this  year 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians hoid  the  drugs  should  be 
prescribed  only  in  cases 
where  a patient’s  weight  was 
endangering  bis  health  and 
all  other  methods  of  weight 
reduction  had  failed. 

The  drugs  were  taken  off 
the  market  by  their  manufac- 
turers on  the  initial  recom- 
mendation of  the  US  Food  and 
Drug  Administration 
The  FDA  intervened  after  a 
renew  of  the  records  of  291 
patients  found  that  30  per 
cent  had  abnormal  echocar 
diograms  — a test  showing 
how  the  heart  is  functioning 
— although  none  had  devel- 
oped symptoms  of  heart 
failure. 


Wyeth- Aye  rit  Laboratories, 
which  markets  the  drugs  in 
the  US.  agreed  to  act  alter  see- 
ing the  FDA's  data.  Marc 
Deitch,  the  company’s  senior 
vice-president,  said:  “Our 
first  conunmnent  is  to  our  pa- 
tients and  to  their  doctors.” 

Servler  Laboratories, 
which  markets  the  drugs  in 
Britain  as  Pondera*  and  Adi- 
fax.  fallowed  suit  last  night, 
while  Insisting  that  (he  US 
evidence  was  Tar  from 
conclusive 

Servler  said  it  was  acting 
voluntarily  as  a precaution. 
The  FDA  findings  did  not 
allow  any  conclusion  in  he 
made. 

The  company  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  American 
patients  surveyed  had  been 
taking  a combination  of  drugs 
known  as  fen-pben  (fenflura- 
mine and  phentermlnei 
which  Is  not  authorised  in 
Europe. 

Servler  said  that  as  soon  as 
first  Indications  of  the  FDA's 
concerns  had  arisen  In  July, 
It  had  joined  Wyerth  In  set 
ting  up  a research  pro 
gramme  on  the  drugs  This 
would  “finally  estamish  the 
facts". 

It  is  not  known  how  many 
people  In  Britain  have  been 
prescribed  the  drugs.  They 
are  quite  different  to  amphet- 
amine-hased  slimming  pills, 
which  have  themselves 
sparked  controversy. 


Tributes  to  1970s  glam  rock  star  Mare  Bolan  pinned  to  the  tree  where  he  died,  and  the  stone  unveiled  by  his  son.  Rolan,  yesterday 
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Fans 
grieve 
at  tree 
where 
star  died 


FANS  gathered  yester- 
day to  see  a memorial 
placed  by  the  sycamore 
tree  Into  which  a purple 
Mini  crashed  in  the  early 
hours  of  September  16. 1977, 
writes  Amelia  Gentleman. 

In  true  rock  and  roll  style 
Mate  Bolan  lived  fast  and  i 
died  young,  two  weeks 
short  offals  30th  birthday.  1 
. For  years  visitors  to 
.Barnes  Common  in  south  1 
London  have  been  con- 
fronted by  the  bizarre  vi- 
sion of  the  sycamore  tree 
decorated  with  ribbons. 
Sowers,  and  poems.  Yester- 
day's memorial  stone  was 
unveiled  by  die  glam  rock 
musician's  son,.  Rolan.  He 
had  fl-mii  Log  Angeles 
where  he  lives  with  his 
American  mother,  Gloria 
Jones,  who  .was  severely  in- 
jured In  the  crash.  - 


More  fans  are  expected  to 
visit  today,  while  others 
will  go  to  see  a rose  planted 
1 by  Brian's  ashes  at  Golfers 
Green  crematorium  in 
north  London.  Not  all  en- 
thusiasts were  delighted  by 
yesterday's  gesture.  John 
Bromley,  aged  41,  founder 
of  the  official  fan  ctnb,  said: 

“l  certainly  won't  ever  go 
to  visit  the  stone.  I can't 
understand  why  people 
want  to  immortalise  the 
tree  that  killed  him." 

Mr  Bramley  believes  Bo- 
lan and  his  group.  T.  Rex, 
had  a seminal  Influence. 
“He  arrived  at  a time  when 
pop  music  was  going 
through  a boring  stage, 
everything  had  got  very 
serious  and  pretentions.  - 

-“He  put  a Bttle  fait  of  glit- 
ter under  his  eyes  and 

maA» thttip ftni  again." 
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Child  leukaemia  families  drop 
claims  against  electric  firms 

TWO  families  who  believe  I Lever,  near  Bolton,  in  1WW.  It 
the  electricity  suddIv  save  I emereed  that  the  electricity 


I the  electricity  supply  gave 
their  children  leukaemia 
have  dropped  actions  against 
the  Matronal  Grid  and  Nor- 
web.  irriies  dure  Longrigg. 

The  decision  follows  a 
study  m the  United  States  in 
July  raising  doubts  about  the 
link  between  electro-magnetic 
fields  (EMFs)  and  leukaemia. 

However.  Martin  Day.  a so- 
licitor for  the  families,  said 
they  would  go  on  seeking 
compensation.  A British 
study,  due  next  year,  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  new  evi- 
dence. 

Simon  Studbdlme.  aged  13, 
died  of  leukaemia  in  1992.  His 
family  had  moved  to  Little 


Lever,  near  Bolton,  in  1989.  It 
emerged  that  the  electricity 
meter,  on  the  other  side  uf 
Simon's  bedroom  wall,  was 
generating  a powerful  EMF. 
His  father.  Ray.  said:  “Many 
studies  suggest  electric  fields 
much  lower  than  those  1 mea- 
sured on  Simon's  bed  are  dan- 
gerous, and  the  US  study  does 
not  count  it  out"  But,  he  said: 
'The  last  thing  we  want  to  do 
Is  lose  in  court  and  set  a pre- 
cedent spoiling  other  fam- 
ilies'chances.” 

The  National  Grid  and  Nor- 
web  deny  any  link,  and  said 
the  US  study  added  to  the  ex- 
pert view  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  EMF  expo- 
sure was  hazardous  to  health. 


WELSH  DEVOLUTION 


Uncertainty  over 
poll  outcome 
causes  friefion 
and  fear  in  ;; 
‘divided’  nation 


ar  of 
words 


era 


’ MchNiWVaH*.'  ' . . ‘ . 
Political  Editor 

HgggHE  gloves  came  off 
the  right  for 
. ■ Welsh  devolution 
; . ' .yesterday  whan  the 

Wm  two  sides  contesting 
Thursday’s  referendum 
accused  each  other  of  dodges, 
deception  and  ■“brutish” 
behaviour; 

The  most  embarrassing 
blow,  to.  the.  Yes  campaign, 
which  -Is  cautiously  optimis- 
tic of -a  decisive  win.  cane 
when  the  veteran  Labour  MP 
and  ex-minister  Ted  How- 
lands warned  that  the  Welsh 
assembly  plan  — more  lim- 
ited than  Scotland's  — was 
flawed  and  would  leave  Ron 
Davies,  the  Welsh  Secretary, 
without"  a budget  or  executive 

lilOfcUvnfl.  . , . 

' The  MP  who  clamed  he 
will  vote  Yes  for  tire  principle 
of: -devolution  said  the.  ex- 
pected bill  most  address  tins 

vital  Essue- ”At  best,  the  white 

paper  dodges  the  issue,  af 
worst  it  misleads,  leaving  tne 
Secretary  of  Stete  a toothless 
eunuch,” he  said.'  ' ___ 

Mr  Davies  insisted  that  his 
clout  in  Whitehall  worifl  be 
{□creased  wfrh  the  assembly 

behind  him.  . 

Harsh  words  between  the 


of  the  vote  according  to  last 
night's  new  poll  for  HTV.  it 
showed-  the  Yes  campaign 
ahead  around  8 per  cent,  but 
up  to  a third  of  voters  are  un- 
decfdedvritli  48  horns  togo. 

Leaders  of  the  anti-fevdta- 
tkm  JOst  Say  No  campaign, 
who  see  themselves  as  David 
fighting  a government-backed 
Goliatb  in  the  Yes  lobby,  took 
to  the  streets  off  Cardiff  and 
other  centres  yesterday  to 
warn  that  Thursday  Is  “Make 
or  Break  Day  for  Wafes”  in 
which  services  would  have  to 

be  cut  to  pay  the  salaries  Of  60 
ftggomhiv  members  — “fat 
oats”  and  “failed  politician" 
who  would  each  cost  £78,000  a 
year  for  working  100  days. 

As  .Ttony. -Blair  heads  for 
Wales  this  morning;  the  No 
campaign  will'  march  from 
^ Welsh  Offifce  In  Cardiff  to 
City- Hall  — site  of  the  pro- 
posed assembly — carrying  a 
huge  blank  cheque,  a symbol 
of  what  is  In  store,  they  say. 

But  their  accusations  of 
intimidation  against  dissi- 
dent Labour  MPs  like  Llew 
Smith  and  of  deception  — 
exemplified  by  the  Labour 
MF- who-  rang  a telephone 
poH  57  times  to  boost  the  Yes 
campaign  — was  met  by 
counter-charges.  .The  *^ote 
Yes”  mobile  poster.-un- 
vefled  by  ministers  an  Sun- 
day, was  mutilated  when 


Assembly 
‘will  pass 
powers  to 
regions’ 


Dorak  Brown 


Jfa  WELSH  assembly 
will  continue  the  pro- 
cess  of  devolution  by 
A^^^Apassing  power  on 
from  Cardiff  to  North  and 
Mid  Wales,  the  Education 
Secretary.  David  Blunkett. 
said  yesterday. 

Acknowledging  continuing 
unease  about  the  north-south 
linguistic  and  cultural  diride 
in  Wales,  Mr  Blunkett  in- 
sisted the  Cardiff-based  as- 
sembly would  provide  voices 
for  communities  in  the  north 
and  centre  which  were  not 
beard  in  the  Welsh  Office. 

“There  must  be  more  de- 
centralisation.” be  said.  “It 
does  not  matter,  in  the  age  of 
now  technology,  when  you 
can  press  a button  and  find 
out  what  is  going  on,  where 
you  hold  the  assembly  meet- 
ings. The  issue  that  matters  Is  | 
whether  we  can  see  the  pro- ' 
cess  of  devolution  continue.” 

The  north-south  Issue,  ; 
which  has  emerged  as  a lead- 
ing factor  In  the  run-up  to 
Thursday’s  devolution  refer- 
endum. was  raised  when  Mr 

Blunkett  answered  questions 
from  sixth-formers  at  Welsh- 
pool high  school. 

Welshpool,  a largely 
English-speaking  market 
town  In  the  midst  of  Welsh- 
speaking  sheep-farming 
country,  lies  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  Wales,  on  the  fault  line 
of  mutual  suspicion  between 
north  and  sooth. 

English  speakers,  espe- 
cially in  prosperous  parts  of 
the  south,  often  resent  what 
they  see  as  preferential  treat- 
ment riven  to  Welsh-speaking 
areas.  In  northern  and  central 
Wales,  there  Is  bitterness 
about  the  relative  affluence  of 
the  south,  and  about  a con- 
tinuing influx  of  English 
people. 

Even  among  the  ultra- 
respectful  pupils  of  Welshpool 
high,  the  issue  is  clearly 
topicaL 

Rachel  Konerzewski  put  It 
politely  but  firmly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that,  from  Mid 


Robert  Hodge  on  the  No  campaign  trail  in  Cardiff  pauses  for  a picture  with  a Japanese  tourist  phonograph:  jeff  morgan 


travelling  through  Swansea 
yesterday. 

On  his  latest  visit  to 
Wales,  the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,  de- 
nounced the  “brutish”  be- 
haviour of  No  campaigners 
■who  had  likened  Mr  Davies 
to  Hitler  and  told  bis  col- 
league, Peter  Hain.  to  go 
back  to  South  Africa.  Mr 
Ashdown  said  they  must  not 
Import  what  he  called  the 
politics  of  the  bear  garden 
Into  the  new  assembly. 

Mr  Rowlands,  one  of  six 
Labour  MPs  to  express 
doubts  about  the  Welsh 
scheme  without  joining  the 


No  campaign  — amid  warn- 
ings of  future  deselection  — 
raised  another  delicate 
point  There  would  not  be 
enough  work  for  40  Welsh 
MPs  at  Westminster  and  60 
Welsh  assembly  members. 

Neither  side  enjoys  plash 
offices  in  Cardiff.  But  the  No 
campaign,  using  a disused 
insurance  building  before  it 
fa  turned  Into  a restaurant 

believes  that  government 
advertising  and  other  help 
subsidises  their  rivals.  The 
Noes  also  deny  Labour  accu- 
sations that  they  are  a Tory 
front*  organisation  funded 
by  the  Jersey-based  banker 


Sir  Julian  Hodge.  “Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  people  leading 
the  No  campaign  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Labour 
party,"  said  Robert  Hodge, 
Sir  Julian’s  businessman 1 
son  who  is  chairman  of  the  i 
No  campaign. 

They  are  funded  largely 
by  small  donations,  he 
insists. 

Touring  Cardiff's  Queen 
Street  shopping  precinct  Mr 
Hodge  and  his  team  yester- 
day found  sceptical  voters 
most  concerned  about  the 
£15-20  million  a year  cost  of 

the  assembly. 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  af- 


ford that  sort  of  luxury.” 
said  one  woman.  “Welsh 
speakers  believe  it  will  be 
better,  but  I don’t,”  said 
another. 

Pro-devolutionists  took 
the  argument  head  on, 
claiming  that  Wales  had  not 
had  a strong  enough  voice  to 
get  the  kind  of  public  or  pri- 
vate investment  from  out- 
side  that  Scotland  bad  and 
that  an  assembly  would 
have  saved  Wales  £800  mil- 
lion alone  by  simply  block- 
ing implementation  of  the 
poll  tax  under  the  powers  it 
will  acquire  over  secondary 
legislation. 


Wales,  Cardiff  was  seen  as  in- 
accessible. It  was  feared  that 
South  Wales  would  dominate 
the  new  assembly. 

Mr  Blunkett  said  that  al- 
though the  structures  over- 
seen by  the  Welsh  Office 
would  not  be  moved,  on  cost 
grounds,  the  new  assembly 
would  proride  a wire,  and  in- 
fluence, to  the  people  of  the 
north  and  centre. 

He  said  he  found  it  extraor- 
dinary that  same  people  were 
arguing  against  devolution. 
“Britain  must  be  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where,  if 
you  offer  people  more  power, 
there  are  those  who  argue  It 
Is  a bad  thing,”  he  said.  The 
English  lacked  confidence 
about  their  own  culture,  and 
that  was  why  they  questioned 

What  matters  is 
whether  we  can 
see  devolution 
continue* 

the  ability  of  others  to  run 
their  own  affairs. 

The  session  raised  few  diffi- 
culties for  Mr  Blunkett  one  of 
the  few  heavyweight  cam- 
paigners to  visit  this  sparselv 
populated  area. 

Most  of  the  questions  dealt 
with  education,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  passionate 
views  for  or  against  the 
assembly. 

The  sixth-formers  seemed 
to  be  taking  much  the  same 
line  as  the  excellent  local 
paper,  the  County  Times, 
which  led  last  week’s  edition 
with  speculation  about  a new 
superstore,  and  relegated  de- 
volution to  a ritual  Yes*No  de- 
bate on  page  seven. 

The  letters  page  was  more 
heated,  with  six  out  of  seven 
writers  favouring  a Yes  vote. 
The  dissident.  David  Row- 
lands  of  Llanerfyl,  wrote  of 
“the  serious  risk  that  domina- 
tion by  a small  comer  of 
Wales  will  lead  to  the  rest 
being  starved  of  resources”. 


1*  world  news  

Oil  firm  privatisation  suspended  to  stop  feuding 

■eltsin  tries  to  end 
fight  for  his  favours 


President  Boris 

Yeltsin  called  yester- 
?ay  fcr  a trace  be- 
tween the  rival 
compete  far  his 
tavour  after  an  alleged  plot  to 
^wsmate  his  deputy  prime 
Deleter,  Anatoly  Chubais, 
was  revealed. 

Mr  Yeltsin  spoke  out  after  a 
“eetfag  in  the  Kremlin  with 
six  of  the  bankers  who  se- 
cured nis  return  to  power  last 
T®w.  The  billionaire  finan- 
ciers. having  bankrolled  the 
ejection  campaign  and  guar- 
anteed its  uncritical  reception 
in  their  press  and  television 
outlets,  are  now  dissatisfied 
with  their  investment 
Their  main  complaint  is 
that  to  the  cosy  carve-up  of 
state  assets  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Russian  privatisa- 
tion they  are  no  longer  get- 
ting their  slice  of  the  wifca 
They  claim  too  much  is  going 
to  only  one  of  them  — Vladi- 
mir Potanin  of  TJnpvim  Rank 
Mr  Potanin’s  erstwhile  al- 
lies say  his  recent  tenders  for 
a minm-ais  conglomerate  and 
telecommunications  company 
were  successful  only  because 
he  was  helped  by  Mr  Chubais, 
with  whom  be  Is  forming  a 
political  aiHancp  in  the  run- 
up to  the  next  presidential 
elections  in  2000. 


Mr  Chubais  says  Mr 
Potanin  succeeded  because  he 
offered  the  highest  tender. 

After  the  meeting  Mr  Yelt- 
sin predicted  that  “every- 
thing will  be  all  right",  and  be 
called  for  an  end  to  criticism 
of  his  government  aired  in 
the  past  week  In  newspapers 
under  the  financiers'  contrbL 

“The  banks  had  started  to 
argue  with  the  government  a 
little,”  he  said.  ’Hie  word  of 
the  president  whom  they 

Berezovsky  was 
not  at  the  Kremlin 
but  his  voice  was 
clearly  heard 


have  supported  and  do  sup- 
port was  needed-  Now  we 
understand  each  other.” 

The  price  of  this  under- 
standing is  not  yet  dear  but 
one  concession  has  already 
been  made.  Last  Friday  Mr 
Yeltsin  announced  he  was 
suspending  the  privatisation 
of  the  oil  company  Rosneft, 
which  Mr  Potanin  looked 
poised  to  win. 

His  rival  hankers,  led  by  the 
on,  mrfia  and  car  magnate  Bo- 
ris Berezovsky,  have  won 
more  time  to  campaign  against 
the  Chhbais-Potanin  team. 

Mr  Berezovsky  was  not  at 


the  Kremlin  meeting.  He  is 
deputy  head  of  the  president's 
security  council,  and  his  pres- 
ence yesterday  would  too  ob- 
viously have  contradicted  his 
claim  to  have  put  his  business 
interests  in  blind  trust  while 
in  government 

Nevertheless,  his  voice  was 
dearly  heard.  On  Saturday 
the  newspaper  Nezavisimaya 
Gazeta,  which  he  controls, 
compared  Mr  Chubais  to 
tjwiin  and  warned  that  the 
present  course  of  reform 
would  lead  Russia  to  a “soft 
dictatorship”  when  Mr  Yelt- 
sin steps  down  in  three  years’ 
time. 

Mr  Chubais  has  apparently 
hit  back  through  his  contacts 
In  the  security  services.  A 
source  in  the  FSB,  the  succes- 
sor to  the  KGB,  told  the  Rus- 
sian news  agency  Interfax  on 
Sunday  of  a plot  to  assassi- 
nate Mr  Chubais  by  a dis- 
gruntled oil  company  — a 
clear  reference  to  Mr  Bere- 
zovsky. However,  no  details 
were  released,  and  it  may  be 
that  Mr  Chubais  is  seeking  to 
discredit  Mr  Berezovsky  to 
secure  his  removal  from 
government 

The  rfnim  that  Mr  Yeltsin's 
former  security  adviser,  Alex- 
ander Lebed,  was  preparing  a 
coup  was  used  to  presage  his 
sacking  last  October,  less 
than  a month  after  the  presi- 
dent made  a similar  plea  for 
government  unity. 


German  left  puts  hope 
in  lessons  from  Blair 


The  Social  Democrats  are  ditching  oid 
tenets  in  their  new  strategy  to  oust  Helmut 
Kohl,  writes  Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin 


GERMANY'S  Social 
Democrats  are  ditching 
old  policies  on  crime 
and  the  economy  and  turning 
to  Tony  Blair  for  Inspiration 
in  an  attempt  to  end  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl’s  15-year 
reign. 

The  new  strategy  receives 
its  first  test  on  Sunday,  when 
the  SPD  herpes  to  retain  power 
in  Hamburg's  state  election 
and  to  start  a year-long  cam- 
paign to'  return  to  govern- 
ment in  Bonn. 

The  city’s  popular  mayor, 
Henning  Voscherau,  has 
made  crime  the  central  issue 
of  the  campaign,  promising 
tough  measures  against 
young  offenders  and  foreign 
criminals,  and  an  end  to  the 
system  of  “therapeutic  jus- 
tice”, which  seeks  to  reform 
rather  than  punish  offenders. 

Although  Hamburg  is 
Europe's  richest  city,  it  has 
one  of  the  highest  crime  rates 
in  Germany.  Drug  addicts 
swarm  around  the  main  rail- 
way station  and  some  areas 
are  virtually  controlled  by 
armed  mafia  gangs. 

Mr  Voscherau  says  the  Jus- 
tice system  is  “too  well-mean- 
ing, too  half-hearted  and  too 
alow”  to  dealing  with  crime. 
The  case  last  year  of 


Thomas  Holst,  a serial  killer 
who  escaped  from  custody 
with  the  help  of  his  psycho- 
therapist, outraged  public 
opinion  before  he  was  recap- 
tured. Another  murderer  ran 
away  two  weeks  ago  during 
an  outing,  when  a prison  offi- 
cer went  to  the  hairdresser 
and  left  Him  waiting  In  a cafe. 

Many  local  SPD  members 
are  uncomfortable-  with  Mr 
Voscherau 's  tough  line  on 
law  and  order  but  the  mayor 
has  displayed  a BLairlte  flair 
for  ignoring  party  sensitiv- 
ities. Besides,  he  has  the  sup- 
mart  of  the  man  the  Social 
Democrats  hope  will  lead 
them  back  into  power  next 
year  — Lower  Saxony’s  Ger- 
hard Schrader. 

"Hamburg  will  herald  the 
change  of  power  in  Bonn," 
says  Mr  Schroder,  who  de- 
mands the  immediate  depor- 
tation of  foreigners  who 
break  the  law. 

The  Social  Democrats  will 
not  name  their  candidate  for 
chancellor  until  next  spring, 
but  few  doubt  that  the  party 
will  choose  Mr  Schrbder. 
They  have  already  adopted 
his  economic  policies,  based 
on  a Blairite  drive  to  modern- 
ise the  economy  by  develop- 
ing a more  flexible  labour 


market,  as  well  as  a strategy 
to  move  the  unemployed  from 
welfare  to  work. 

Mr  Schrdder  receives  more 
applause  from  business  lead- 
ers «nd  other  traditional  ene- 
mies of  the  left  than  from 
within  his  own  party.  But  the 
Social  Democrats  believe  he 
is  their  only  figure  who  can 
appeal  to  enough  conserva- 
tive voters  to  defeat  Mr  KohL 

The  party's  performance  in 
Hamburg  could  prove  crucial 
In  setting  the  agenda  fix-  next 
year’s  federal  elections.  Mr. 
Voscherau  governs  with  the 
. support  of  the  Staff  (Instead) 
'Party,  a tiny  group  set  up  to 
break  the  power  of  the  big 
parties.  The  Staff  Party  is  lac- 
ing a wipe-out  on  Sunday  and 
opinion  polls  predict  that  the 
SPD  win  ten  to  win  an  out- 
right majority. 

A coalition  with  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  or  the  liber- 
als would  rob  the  SPD  of  its 
blocking  majority  in  the  Bun- 
desrat,  the  upper  house  of  the 
Bonn  parliament.  So  Mr  Vos- 
cherau could  be  left  with  no 
choice  but  to  form  a coalition 
with  the  Greens,  who  expect 
to  Increase  their  share  of  the 
vote. 

The  Greens  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  Mr  Voscherau’s 
approach  to  law  and  order. 
JQrgen  Trittin,  one  of  their 
leaders,  has  even  accused  the 
mayor  of  encouraging  a rise 
in  support  for  extreme  right- 
wing  parties  since  the  cam- 
paign in  Hamburg  began. 


Maximum  objectives  of 
the  Brussels  minimalist 


Jacques  Santer  has 
grand  prizes  in  his 
sights,  but  huge 
obstacles  and  his 
‘do  less,  better* 
slogan  may  leave 
the  European  Union 
president  with  little 
to  show,  writes 
Stephen  Bales 


lS  billed  as  Jacques 
r’s  big  moment  the 
ie  would  come  out 
tough  to  doubters 
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g out.  However 


hard  It  tries,  the  EU  some- 
how cannot  make  Itself 
sound  inspirational. 

This  was  the  former 
prime  minister  of  Luxem- 
bourg speaking  last  weds  at 

the  half-way  point  of  his 
five-year  presidency. 

He  may  have  been  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  as  his 
champion  John  Major  fam- 
ously announced  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  In 
1994,  but  dynamic  he  is  not. 

That  Is  of  coarse  why  the 
member  states  picked  him. 
After  10  years  of  Jacques 
Defers,  they  wanted  some- 
one whose  rallying  cry  Is 
that  he  wants  to  do  less, 
better. 

Yet  this  is  a man  who 
senses  that  within  his  grasp 
is  the  prize  of  the  most 
spectacular  leap  forward  in 
European  integration  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Com- 
mon Market:  the  creation 
of  a single  currency,  pan- 
European  employment  pro- 


jects, extensive  institu- 
tional reform  and  expan- 
sion into  eastern  Europe. 

These  are  achievements 
that  would  ontgun.  any  of 

>iiig 

Butall  face  huge  difficul- 
ties: the  currency  may  start 
on  time  but  its  success  is  by 
no  means  assured;  the  jobs 
project  looks  like  making 
little  difference  to  the  EtTs 
18  million  unemployed;  the 
member  states  have  put  off 
reforming  the  ED  until 
after  his  term  of  office;  en- 
largement will  probably 
not  happen  even  In  the 
period  of  his  successor. 

There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  about  Mr  Santer  in 
Brussels:  one  that  he  does 
not  amount  to  much,  the 
other  that  he  is  decent  but 
hiH. 

There  are  stories  that 
when  he  last  met  BUI  Clin- 
ton at  the  White  House,  the 
United  States  president  was 
so  underwhelmed  that  he 
kept  himself  amused  by 
passing  rude  scribbled  mes- 
sages about  his  guest  to  his 
staff. 

Mr  Santer  has  set  his 
heart  not  Just  on  the  single 
currency  but  on  this  au- 
tumn’s employment  summit 
to  produce  real  initiatives. 

But  all  the  signs  are  that, 
between  those  member 
states  like  Britain  that  are 
suspicious  of  co-ordinated 
pan -European  approaches 
and  those  like  France  de- 
manding directives  and 
extra  spending,  the  out- 
come will  be  sparse. 

A minimalist  president 
could  find  that  all  his 
efforts  produce  a minimal- 
ist outcome. 
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Mounted  police  storm  through  clouds  of  coloured  smoke  while  practising  on  a beach  at  Scbeveningen  yesterday  before  accompanying  Queen  Beatrix 
of  the  Netherlands  in  her  golden  carriage  to  the  opening  of  the  Dutch  parliament  and  the  budget  presentation  today  photograph:  jbkylampen 


Noah  rocks  the  boat  with  rap  Marseillaise 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


Yannick  Noah,  the 
flamboyant  French 
former  tennis  star.  Is 
causing  uproar  on  the  air- 
waves with  a rap  version  of 
La  Marseillaise,  the  French 
national  anthem. 

Indignant  radio  listeners 
across  France  have  been 
calling  in  to  protest  at  the 
single.  Oh  R&ve  — a rewrite 
of  the  anthem  which  they 
consider  as  irreverent  as  the 
Sex  Pistols*  God  Save  The 
Queen  and  Jiml  Hendrix’s 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

In  his  rap  version  of  the 


militaristic  18th-century 
tune,  the  dreadlocked  cap- 
tain of  the  French  Davis 
Clip  team  calls  for  toler- 
ance and  racial  harmony. 

“Le  jour  de  gloire”  (the 
day  of  glory)  becomes  “le 
Jour  d'y  croire”  (the  day  to 
beKeve).  -“Formez  vos  ba- 
talllous”  (form  your  battal- 
ions) becomes  “Flni,  fini  Les 
bataillons". 

The  song,  which  Noah’s 
band.  Urban  Tribu,  will 
release  on  an  album  later 
this  year,  ends  with  a plea 
for  "liberty,  fraternity  et 
diversite”. 

Amuck  Mmier,  a pro- 
ducer at  RTL,  said:  “We 


have  played  the  song  only 
two  or  three  times  and  we 
always  get  between  five 
and  10  calls,"  she  said. 

“Most  of  the  complaints 


Auxannes,  cvtoyeml 
Fonnw  vqb  bataiDam! 
MarchowsiMarohone! 
Qu’toi  sang  Irapw 
AbreurenossBIoml 

To  arms,  citizens! 

Form  your  battalions! 
March!  March! 

That  bnpta-e  blood 
May  water  oar  furrows! 


are  from  war  veterans  and 
older  people  but,  frankly, 
the  lyrics  are  not  disre- 
spectful, they  are  full  of 
hope." 


Ob  Rflv»,  dtoyea 
Formonsenfln  I’union 
Vfvons,  vh rons 
LaRberte 
et  la  fraternity 

Oh  dream,  citizen 
Let's  form  a union, 
Let’s  live,  let's  Bve 
(in)  liberty 
and  brotherhood 


Noah,  who  Is  In  Ghent  de- 
fending the  nation's  hon- 
our with  the  Davis  Cap 
team,  was  not  available  for 
comment  yesterday  but  a 
spokeswoman  at  his  record 
company.  East  West,  said 
any  publicity  .was  good 
publicity. 

The  last  time  a French  re- 
cord caused  such  uproar 
was  in  1979,  when  Serge 
Galnsbourg  released  Aux 
Armes  Etc  — a gravelly 
anti-war  rewrite  of  La 
Marseillaise. 

Then,  complaints  from 
war  veterans  forced  the 
singer  to  cancel  a concert 
in  Strasbourg. 


From  arms  to  dreams 


Threat  of  TB  kept  from 
patients  of  Paris  clinic 


Peace  force  ‘must 
remain  in  Bosnia’ 


Jon  Hentey  In  Paris 


LAWYERS  have  begun 
criminal  proceedings 
against  a leading  sports 
injury  clinic  to  Paris  amid  al- 
legations that  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients who  underwent  back 
operations  may  have  been  in- 
fected with  a potentially  crip- 
pling bacterium. 

At  least  81  former  patients 
of  the  Paris  Sports  Clinic 
have  so  far  been  diagnosed  as 
carrying  the  Xenopi  bacte- 
rium. If  undetected  it  can 
cause  severe  vertebral  tuber- 
culosis, leaving  victims 
barely  able  to  walk  and 
requiring  many  months  of 
antibiotics  or  chemotherapy 
to  cure. 

The  bacterium  was  discov- 
ered in  the  water  system  in 
1993  and  eradicated.  Officials 
say  It  is  almost  Impossible  to 
estimate  how  many  of  the  pri- 
vate clinic's  4,306  patients 
who  had  back  operations  be- 
tween 1988  and  1993  may 
eventually  become  infected. 

The  former  tennis  star 
Henri  Leconte,  who  had  two 
operations  at  the  niinit*  in 
1989  and  1991,  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  “anxious  and 
worried*'  by  the  possibility 
that  be  might  be  infected. 

“I'm  being  tested  next 
week,"  he  said.  “You  mustn’t 
blame  the  clinic;  they  clearly 
didn’t  know.  I had  the  back  of 
a 74-year-old  and  they  got  me 
bade  together.  But  now  I’m 
very  concerned." 

Xenopi  can  remain  dor- 
mant In  the  body  for  up  to 
five  years,  and  doctors  admit 
that  even  when  active  the 
early  symptoms  of  mild,  gen- 
eralised back  pain  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  diagnose. 

The  health  minister,  Ber- 
nard Kouchner,  last  week  or- 
dered a review  of  sterilisation 
procedures  at  tbs  clinic  after 
it  emerged  that  the  bacterium 
was  transmitted  through 
water  used  In  sterilising  tor 
stniments  for  microsurgery. 

The  clinic  has  been  heavily 
criticised  to  the  French  press 
for  foiling  to  vrarn  potential 
victims  when  the  first  case 
was  detected  five  years  ago.  It 
watted  until  July  this  year  be- 


Tennis  star  Henri  Leconte  is  waiting  to  be  tested  to  check 
whether  he  was  infected  during  two  back  operations 


fore  sending  letters  to  600  for- 
mer patients  asking  them  to 
take  blood  tests. 

One  patient  said  Xenopi 
had  ruined  the  best  years  of 
her  life.  “I’m  35  years  old  and 
I have  to  wear  a corset,"  the 
unnamed  woman  told  Le  Pari- 
sian newspaper.  *T  walk  like 
an  old  woman,  dragging  my 
feet  And  I discovered  I had  it 
completely  by  accident  — the 
clinic  told  me  nothing.” 

The  dime's  director,  Pierre 
Sagnet,  denied  it  had  acted  tr- 
respcnslhfy-  He  said  that  after 
the  first  case  the  dime  warned 
the  health  Inspectorate  and  the 
hygiene  laboratory  in  Paris 
and  immpdiafaly  imprmwl  thp 
sterilisation,  process. 

“We  bad  long  and  exhaus- 
tive discussions  with  the 
health  authorities,”  be  said. 


“It  was  decided  not  to  sow 
panic  among  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  patients.  Since  1993, 
we  have  been  checking  regu- 
larly on  patients'  post-opera- 
tive condition." 

The  risk  was  confined  to  a 
relatively  small  group  of  pa- 
tients who  underwent  com- 
plex back  operations,  mainly 
on  slipped  or  painful  discs,  he 
said. 

But  Patrick  de  la  Grange,  a 
lawyer  representing  three 
victims,  has  filed  a criminal 
suit  shifting  the  riinfa  Of 
causing  injury  and  failing  to 
assist  people  to  danger. 

"Patients  have  most  cer- 
tainly not  been  properly 
warned,”  he  said.  “If  this  bac- 
terium is  not  detected  very 
early  It  can  be  exceptionally 
difficult  to  treat” 


Reuter  In  Brussels 


CARLOS  Westendorp, 
the  international  com- 
munity’s High  Repre- 
sentative in  Bosnia,  said  yes- 
terday that  it  would  be 
“absolutely  unthinkable"  to 
have  no  international  mili- 
tary presence  to  the  region 
next  year,  unless  the  situa- 
tion improved  dramatically. 

His  comments  add  to  pres- 
sure on  the  United  States  to 
stay  on  In  Bosnia  beyond  mld- 
1998,  after  the  first  post-war 
municipal  elections  there  at 
the  weekend. 

President  Bill  Clinton  has 
promised  Congress  that  the 
Nato-led  stabilisation  force  (S- 
for)  will  be  withdrawn  next 
summer.  But  Mr  Westendorp 
and  US  allies  fear  that  a sum- 
mer 19QB  withdrawal  could  be 
dangerously  early. 

“If  things  haven't  improved 
next  year  it  Is  until  in kahip 


that  the  military  presence  dis- 
appears from  Bosnia,”  Mr 
Westendorp  told  European 
Union  foreign  ministers  to 
Brussels. 

Britain  and  Denmark  said 
they  were  to  Savour  of  keep- 
ing troops  to  Bosnia  beyond 
next  July  to  help  guarantee 
the  peace  process,  but  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  made  it  clear  that  Brit- 
ain would  only  stay  if  the  US 
remained,  too. 

Robert  Fro  wick,  head  of  the 
Bosnia  mission  of  the  Organi- 
sation for  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  said  in  Sa- 
rajevo on  Sunday  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  the  inter- 
national community  should 
stay  indefinitely  in  Bosnia. 

The  Danish  foreign  minis- 
ter Niels  Helve g Petersen,  the 
OSCE  chairman,  agreed  with 
Mr  Pro  wick,  saying  that  the 
municipal  elections  would 
not  have  been  feasible  with- 
out the  S-for  presence. 


Naples  police  act  to  put  bag 
snatchers  out  of  business 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


■JOLICE  in  Naples  yest 
r day  began  imposing  tfcw 
version  of  zero  tolerance 
an  effort  to  curb  the  activltj 
of  the  notorious  scipplotori 
the  pfflion-ridlng  bag  snatt 
ers  who  prey  on  residents  a 
tourists  alike. 

Some  400  police  and  Cara] 
Etieri  were  deployed  at 
roadblocks  to  apply  the  1* 
on  scooters  and  mopeds. 

According  to  the  staff 
books  it  is  illegal  for  mo 
than  one  person  to  travel  or 
two-wheeler  with  a cyllnd 
capacity  of  leas  than  l25cc. 
reality,  the  practice  is  toll 
ated  by  police  -througho 
southern  Italy. 

‘In  Naples,"  a resident  sa 
yesterday.  “You  get  enti 
families  rounding  around  i 


By  clamping  down  on  IHe- 
pzMon  riding  to 
“Operation  Two 


alms  to  make  it  Impossible  for 
the  bag  snatchers  to  stay  in 
business.  But  police  were  also 
enforcing  widely  flouted  regu- 
lations concerning  the  wear- 
ing of  helmets,  the  display  cf 
registration  plates  and  the 
leaving  of  scooters  and 
mopeds  elsewhere  than  on  the 
pavement 

Since  the  start  of  August, 
according  to  figures  pub- 
lished yesterday,  376  bags 
have  been  snatched  in  Naples. 
Of  these,  265  were  carried  out 
by  pillion  riders. 

The  typical  setting  for  this 
type  of  mugging  is  the  Via 
Toledo — the  main  street  run- 
ning north  to  son tii  through 
the  centre.  The  scipplotori 
can  escape  into  the  maze  of 
alleys  and  lanes  that  make  up 
the  adjoining  Quartieri  spag- 
ntiti  (Spanish  quarters). 

in  the  flm  six  hours  of  Op- 
eration Two  Wheels,  police 
said,  they  had  booked  217  of- 
fences. Not  a stogie  bag  bad 
been  snatched  in  the  centre. 
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_Battle  for  Jerusalem 


Colonisers  bring 
agony  to  the  Mount 


C'  ■ 


Borger  In  JefiMlawT 

IT  MAY  have  looked  like  a 
commando  raid,  but  it 
was  Just  moving  boose, 
Jerusalem-style.  Under 
of  darkness,  with  the 
rf  armed  security  guards, 
me  Kleins,  the  KadQners  and 
the  Heifcens  settled  in  their 
new  homes  in  the  early  hours 
<tf  yesterday  morning. 

News  of  their  arrival  was 
quickly  broadcast  from  the 
minaret  of  a nearby  mosque, 
and  in  minutes  a crowd  of 
their  new  neighbours  gath- 
ered to  give  them  a taste  of 
what  life  in  the  East  Jerusa- 
lem district  of  Ras  al-Amoud 
will  be  like.  They  pelted  them 
with  stones  until  a contingent 
of  Israel's  paramilitary  bor- 
der police  arrived  with  as- 
sault rifles  and  framed  a pro- 
tective ring  around  the  new 
tenants.  Home  sweet  home. 

In  Jerusalem  the  property 
market  is  an  acknowledged 
field  of  warfare.  The  Palestin- 
ians want  a share  of  the  city 
as  a future  capital.  Rightwing 
Jews  are  determined  to  stop 
them  by  colonising  East 
Jerusalem. 

Palestinian  estate  agents 
are  frequent  casualties  In  the 
struggle  — murdered  for  sell- 
ing Arab  land  to  Jews  — 
while  radical  Jewish  groups 
plan  the  takeover  of  Palestin- 
ian districts  with  military 
thoroughness  and  aggression. 

The  Kleins,  Kallners  and 
Heikens  are  the  latest  foot- 
soldiers  in  the  battle  Tor  the 
Holy  City.  They  volunteered 
to  settle  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
Zionism,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  looking  down 
on  the  rubbish  damps  which 
surround  the  Old  City. 

Their  tenancies  were 
signed  on  Sunday  afternoon 
by  Irving  Moskovitz,  a retired 
physician  and  bingo  impresa- 
rio from  Florida,  who  is  fi- 
nancing tills  latest  push  into 
East  Jerusalem  by  covertly 
buying  up  Ras  al-Amoud.  He 
plans  to  settle  70  families. 

Sami  Hadieh.  one  of  the 
previous  tenants,  said  his 
family  bad  been  evicted  and 
locked  out  “All  our  furniture 
and  personal  belongings  are 
inside  the  house." 

Gidalea  Klein,  one  of  the 


new  occupants,  insisted  that 
his  Arab  predecessors  had 
been  bought  out  and  had  left 
of  their  own  accord. 

“Why  can’t  Arabs  live  with 
the  feet  that  Jerusalem  be- 
longs to  the  Jews?”  the  25- 
year-old  theology  student 
said.  "Why  can't  we  rent  a 
house  in  this  city  like  any 
other  city?” 

By  9am  yesterday  the  new 
arrivals  were  bravely  simu- 
lating domestic  normality 
and  had  put  up  a “do  not  dis- 
turb" sign  in  a vain  attempt 


.sv. 


Irving  Moskiwitz,  the 
Jewish  American  from 
Miami  who  is  tfw  driving 
force  behind  the  Res 
al-Amoud  settlement 

to  fend  off  the  international 
uproar  around  them. 

The  prime  minister.  Binya- 
min  Netanyahu,  had  an- 
nounced well-publicised  con- 
cessions to  the  Palestinian 
Authority  the  previous  night, 
and  was  clearly  fUrlous  to 
find  his  agenda  and  the  morn- 
ing headlines  hijacked  by  six 
adults  and  five  children  from 
the  backstreets  of  dusty  West 
Bank  settlements. 

He  said  their  arrival  was 
“not  good  for  the  State  of  Is- 
rael”, and  he  complained:  “We 
think  on  the  sensitive  issues 
we  should  be  the  ones  who  are 
making  the  decisions,  not  ma- 
noeuvred into  them." 

The  three  families  expressed 


surprise  at  the  crush  of  jour- 
nalists. celebrating  rightwing 
activists  and  angry  peace 
campaigners  who  pushed 
their  way  into  the  front,  gar- 
den. The  local  Palestinians 
were  being  held  at  bay  100 
yards  away  by  border  police, 
but  the  rattle  of  hurled  stone 
on  car  windscreen  could  still 
be  heard  from  the  small  one- 
storey  house. 

“Why  don't  the  Arabs  like 
us?”  asked  Bitya  Klein, 
Gidalea's  wife,  who  had  been 
hit  on  the  back  by  a stone  the 
night  before. 

“We  love  Jerusalem  as 
much  as  they  do.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  dream  to  live 
»par  the  kotel  [the  Walling 
Wall],  but  it's  only  when  we 
came  under  attack  last  night 
that  I realise  the  responsi- 
bility on  me." 

A radical  rightwing  Jewish 
group  called  Women  in  Green 
arrived  with  baskets  of  food 
and  words  of  encouragement, 
comparing  the  stone-throw- 
ing Palestinian  yonths  to 
Nazi  storm  troops. 

Soon  afterwards,  Yael 
Dayan,  a well-known  liberal 
and  the  daughter  of  Israel’s 
most  famous  general,  sat 
down  next  to  Mrs  Klein  and 
gave  her  a televised  telling 
off. 

“I  think  it's  great  naivety 
on  your  part  to  say  this  is  not 
political.  Don't  you  think 
you're  inviting  terror . . . You 
don’t  have  the  right  to  take 
the  fete  of  all  of  us  in  your 
own  hands,”  she  said. 

Outside  a crowd  of  Israeli 
peace  campaigners  had  as- 
sembled with  placards,  in- 
cluding one  saying:  “Mo6ko- 
vitz  go  home.  Don't  play 
bingo  with  our  lives." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
local  Palestinians  watched  dis- 
consolately. “Even  though 
people  here  know  they  can  do 

nothing  against  Tnachlnpgnns 

and  settlers  with  machine- 
guns,  there  will  be  more  vio- 
lence, more  explosions  now," 
said  one.  "It  is  up  to  Netan- 
yahu. He  says  he’s  against  it 
If  he  acts  he  can  prevent  the 
bloodshed." 

A Netanyahu  adviser  said 
the  prime  minister  was  wait- 
ing for  legal  guidance  from 
the  attorney-general  before 
considering  forcible  eviction. 
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Egyptian  militants  guilty 

IN  EGYPT'S  largest  trial  of  Islamic  militants,  72  defendants  were 
found  guilty  yesterday  cf  making  war  on  the  secular  government 
Four  were  sentenced  to  deafo.  Handing  down  the  verdicts  and 
sentences  sfnniWwnwnmtly.  a military  rrmrt  in  Haekstep,  north  nf 
Cairo,  also  jailed  eight  defendants  for  life. 

Hie  crimes  ranged  from  the  1994  assassination  ofRaouf 
Kbeiret,  head  of  the  agency  battling  against  the  militant  uprising, 
to  bank  bombings  and  attacks  on  fee  police- Many  defendants 
were  also  accused  ofbetonging  to  al-Gama'a  al-Islamiya,  which 
has  been  blamed  for  most  of  tte  violence  by  Muslim  radicals 
A Jewish  settler  in  the  Palestinian  Ras  al-Amoud  district  of  East  Jerusalem  festoons  the  tryingsince  1992  to  replace  the  government  with  strict  Islamic 
television  aerial  of  his  new  home  with  Israeli  flags  photograph:  daoud  merahi  nde.  — AP.  Haekstep. 


WORLD  NEWS  7 

News  in  brief 


Stealth  fighters 
grounded  after  crash 

THE  US  air  force  said  yesterday  that  it  had  temporarily 
grounded  Its  fleet  of  more  than  SO  F-117A  stealth  fighters  alter 
one  crashed  into  three  houses  during  an  air  show  near  Balti- 
more on  Sunday-  The  defence  secretary,  William  Cohen, 
praised  the  pilot  for  waiting  until  the  final  seconds  before 
ejecting.  Four  people  on  the  ground  suffered  minor  injuries. 

"There's  a stand-down  of  routine  flying  operations  at  least 
through. today an  air  force  spokeswoman,  Keri  Humphrey, 
said.  The  service  said  there  was  no  indication  cf  a problem  with 
the  other  F-l  17s,  based  at  Holloman  in  New  Mexico. 

The  pilot,  Bryan  Knight,  an  instructor  at  Holloman  base,  was 
not  solously  injured.  Stealth  fighters  were  used  in  the  Gulf  war 

to  evade  Iraqi  radar. — Reuter,  Washington. 

Toll  from  refinery  fire  rises 

THE  dea&tQHfrom  a fire  ragingfor  more  than  39  hours  at  an  oil 
refinery  in  south-east  India  rose  to  37  yesterday.  At  least  100.000 
people  hare  flbd  the  area  In  panic.  Aleak  Ina  gas  pipeline  caused 
an  explosion  at  ttestate-nm  Hindustan  Petroleum  Carp  Ltd 
refinery  in  the  dtyafVisakhapatam  on  Sunday. 

About  h)  people  were  said  to  be  In  critical  condition  with  severe 
burns.  Local  ofiacials  said  the  death  toll  was  likely  to  rise.— 
Reuter,  Vlsakhapatnam. 

White  House  denies  tax  role 

THE  White  House  said  yesterday  there  was  no  evidence  that  any 
cflis  officials  had  a hand  in  foe  decision  by  the  Internal  Revenue 

Service  to  audit  Paula  Jones,  the  woman  suing  President  Bill 
Clinton  for  sexual  harassment  The  White  House  spokesman. 
Mike  McCurry,  said:  “We  may  do  dumb  things  from  time  to  time, 
but  we  are  not  certiflaWy  insane.  The  IRS,  and  US  solely,  is  the 
one  that  makes  decisions  about  the  enforcement  of  tax  laws.” 

A close  adviser  to  Ms  Jones  said  on  Sunday  that  the  IRS  had 
begun  an  audit  ofher  and  her  husband  five  days  after  she  turned 
down  an  offer  from  Mr  Clinton's  lawyers  to  settle  foe  sexual 
harassment  lawsuit  —Reuter.  Washington. 


Search  for  planes’  wreckage 

GERMAN  military  officials  said  yesterday  that  ft  was  still  too 
early  to  say  whether  the  German  and  US  planes  that  vanished  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  area  over  the  South  Atlantic  bad 
collided  in  mftteir. 

The  officials,  who  have  sent  search  teams  to  an  area  off  the 
coast cf  Angola  and  Namibia  in  west  Africa  where  the  aircraft  lost 
radio  contact  on  Saturday,  said  it  was  highly  improbable  anyone 
could  have  survived.  Twenty-four  people  were  an  the  Gennan 

plane,  and  nine  on  the  PS  aircraft 
A US  military  official  said  ft  was  “most  likely”  that  the  planes 
had  been  involved  m a mid-afreoflifdon. — Ratter.  Bonn. 


Ghostly  voice  ruptures  silence  oh  Tiananmen 


Andrew  Mggfeis 
In  Hong  Kong 


AN  OPEN  letter  purport- 
edly written  by  the 
ousted  Chinese  leader 
Zhao  Ziyang  yesterday  ex- 
posed a rigidly  scripted  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  to  fee 
unwelcome  ghosts  of  the  1989 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre, 
piercing  a carapace  of  silence 
surrounding  fee  country's 
most  potent  political  issue. 

The  three-page  printed  let- 
ter, whose  authenticity  could 
not  be  verified,  addresses  a 
trauma  that  haunts  fee  party 
like  no  other  recent  event  but 
which  has  been  banished 
from  all  public  discussion  at 
the  15th  congress,  a political 
jamboree  attended  by  2,000 
delegates  and  billed  as  the 
most  open  ever. 

President  Jiang  Zemin,  who 
replaced  Mr  Zhao  as  party 
chief  In  a power  struggle  trig- 
gered by  the  June  1989  pro- 
tests, uttered  not  a word 
about  Tiananmen  in  a 61-page 
opening  speech  on  Friday,  In 
contrast  to  his  address  to  the 
last  congress  in  1992  when  be 
condemned  the  "counter-rev- 


olutionary violence"  of  the 
demonstrators. 

“This  is  the  last  thing  any  of 
them  want  talked  about”  said 
a former  Tiananmen  activist 
who,  like  many  other  Tianan- 
men protesters,  has  aban- 
doned politics  for  business  but 
stiD  longs  for  a reversal  of  the 
party’s  verdict  on  the  student 
demonstrations. 


‘Discussion  of  the 
student  protests  is 
the  last  thing  any 
of  them  want 
talked  about* 


The  letter  bearing  the  name 
of  Mr  Zhao,  now  a non-person 
under  house  arrest,  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  by  news- 
papers in  Hong  Kong  and  Tai- 
wan and  circulated  in  the 
Chinese  capital  It  calls  on  the 
party  to  reassess  the  1989  de- 
mocracy movement  and  lift 
the  stigma  of  counter-revolu- 
tion, saying  the  students 
never  tried  to  topple  the 


party,  only  to  root  out  i 
corruption. 

This  implies  that  the  stu- 
dents sought  no  more  than 
did  Mr  Jiang,  whose  speech 
described  fee  fight  against 
corruption  as  a "grave  politi- 
cal struggle  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  party  and 
state”. 

The  former  mayor  of  Beij- 
ing, Chen  Xitong.  who  wrote  a 
lengthy  report  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  party's 
final  word  on  the  Tiananmen 
protests,  has  himself  been  ar- 
rested. It  was  announced  last 
week  on  the  eve  of  fee  con- 
gress that  he  would  be  tried 
for  embezzlement 

The  Zhao  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  congress. 
says:  “The  question  of  reas- 
sessing fee  June  4 Incident 
must  sooner  or  later,  he 
resolved. 

“Even  though  it  has  been 
delayed  for  a long  time  the 
people  cannot  forget  It  is  bet- 
ter to  resolve  it  sooner  than 
later,  better  to  resolve  it  ac- 
tively rather  than  passively, 
better  to  resolve  it  in  a tune  of 
stability  rather  than  trouble.” 

Dissident  groups  abroad 
and  Hong  Kong  journals  have 


frequently  claimed  that  liber- 
als in  the  party  have  been  try- 
ing to  reopen  discussion  cf 
the  1989  bloodshed. 

In  public,  however,  the 
issue  remains  taboo,  as  does 
the  fete  of  Mr  Zhao,  aged  77 
and  apparently  in  good 
health.  He  is  occasionally 
seen  playing  golf  surrounded 
by  security  agents.  An  earlier 


A model  bus 
conductor  in 
pearls  giggled,  and 
a model  plumber 
looked  stunned 


text  which  was  attributed  to 
him  circulated  after  Deng 
Xiaoping's  death,  at  the  age  cf 
92.  in  February. 

A group  of  model  workers 
presented  yesterday  to  the 
press  recoiled  in  horror  when 
asked  about  Mr  Zhao’s  pur- 1 
ported  plea.  Though  well- 
trained  celebrities  of  a party 
propaganda  roadshow,  they  | 
lost  their  professional  compo- 


sure in  the  face  of  an  issue 
never  publicly  mentioned. 

A model  bus  conductor  in 
pearls  giggled,  and  a model 
plumber  looked  stunned.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  on  a 
spot-lit  stage,  the  congress 
spokesman  Xu  Guangchun. 
declined  to  let  them  answer 
and  denied  fee  leadership  had 
received  a letter  from  Mr 
Zhao  demanding  a reassess- 
ment of  the  Tiananmen 
movement. 

The  blunt  style  of  the  letter 
seemed  atypical  of  a veteran 
communist  who,  though  rela- 
tively liberal,  spent  more 
than  -to  years  in  a party 
schooled  in  formulaic  circum- 
locution. It  could  he  a skfifUl 
forgery  aimed  at  embarrass- 
ing Mr  Jiang  during  a con- 
gress dedicated  to  his  conse- 
cration as  China's  new 
paramount  leader,  fee  so- 
called  “core  of  the  third  gen- 
eration" after  Mao  Zedong 
and  Deng. 

Taiwan,  China’s  enemy  in  a 
dormant  but  unresolved  civil 
war,  has  regularly  forged  doc- 
uments in  the  past  Factional 
struggles  have  also  produced 
fabricated  texts. 

The  party’s  own  mania  for 


secrecy  provides  fertile 
ground  for  mtohtornMfcinE, 
blurring  the  line  between 
reality  and  fiction.  Its  refusal 
to  address  Tiananmen  makes 
it  particularly  vulnerable, 
with  even  bogus  reports  find- 
ing a ready  audience  In  a pop- 
ulation starved  of  discussion 
and  hungry  for  any  titbits 
about  1989. 

Throughout  Beijing  yester- 
day the  country's  intellectual 
elite,  many  of  whom  listen  to 
foreign  radio  broadcasts, 
talked  excitedly  of  the  letter. 

|jo»«lf  comment,  pago  8 


Prodi  warns  separatists  . 

ITALY'S  prime  minister,  Romano  Prodi.  warned  fee  firebrand 
separatist  leader  Umberto  Bread  and  his  comrades  yesterday  not 
to  break  fee  law  as  they  campaign  for  an  independent  northern 

state.  Mr  Prodi  heaped  scorn  an  a series  of  rallies  at  the  weekend 
by  Mr  Bossi’s  Northern  League,  at  which  he  said  his  self-styled 

state  was  ready  for  action  and  tte  Italian  flag  belonged  “in  the 

toilet”.  Mr  Prodi  said  Rome  would  not  tolerate  illegal  behaviour. 
‘The  government  reatBrms  the  absolute  priority  oflaw  and 
democratic  order  in  the  country.” — Reuter.  Rome. 


Plot  ‘came  home  to  roost* 

BAGHDAD  police  have  arrested  three  men  who  they  allege  tried 
to  extort  money  from  the  owner  of  a pharmacy  with  threatening 
messages  sent  by  carrier  pigeon. 

The  men  allegedly  trained  the  carrier  pigeons  to  make  the  flight 
to  the  pharmacy  and  back — a round  trip  of  18  miles— and  then 
sent  a note  to  the  store  owner  demanding  that  she  tie  glOPdoHar 
bills  to  fee  legs  of  arriving  pigeons  or  feoe  barm. — AP.  Baghdad. 
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Montserrat  calls  for  cash 
as  Britain  says  it  cares 


laa  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

DAVID  Brandt,  the 
chief  minister  of 
Montserrat,  is  de- 
manding more  cash  for  the 
Caribbean  dependency 
under  threat  from  volcanic 
activity.  _ . 

His  mU  for  mare  funds 
emerged  yesterday  as  Tony 
Blair  put  out  the  red  carpet 
to  assure  him  that  Britain 
cared. 

Mr  Brandt,  who  saw  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  before  attending  last 
night’s  Royal  Albert  Hall 
charity  concert,  made  clear 
that  he  wanted  extra  help 
beyond  the  £41  million  al- 
ready pledged. 

“1  hapetoget  something 
concrete  to  help  us  start 
over  again,"  Mr  Brandt 
said.  “There  are  some 
things  that  are  critical.’'  _ 
Downing  Street  and  the 
Foreign  Office  joined  forces 
to  welcome  Mir  Brandt  after 
last  month’s  ructions  over 
the  "golden  elephants”  frbe 
mad*  by  the  International 
Development  Secretary, 
Clare  Short,  and  political 
pressure  to  deal  with  Brit- 


ain’s worst  colonial  crisis 
since  the  Falklands  War. 

“The  main  point  is  to  as- 
sure Mm  of  our  continued 
commitment,"  said  a 
Whitehall  official. 

“Not  every  chief  minister 
from  a dependent  territory 
has  a volcano  exploding  on 


David  Brandt:  demands  aid 
beyond  £41  million  pledged 

his  doorstep,  so  these  are 
special  circumstances." 

Mr  Brandt  was  appointed 
last  month  after  a bitter 
row  over  London’s  aid 
package  — seen  on  the 
island  as  inadequate  — 
forced  his  predecessor  to 


Iran  denies  US 
arms  allegation 


quit.  More  than  half  the 
colony's  11.000  residents 
have  tied  since  the  Soufri- 
ere  Hills  volcano  erupted  in 
1995.  The  remaining  5,000 
left  their  houses  In  the  lush 
south,  and  are  living  to 
hardship  in  the  north, 
many  of  them  without 
work. 

Yesterday,  the  govern- 
ment bowed  to  pressure  by 
releasing  details  of  action 
taken  to  deal  with  the 
health  risks  of  volcanic 
ash. 

The  Foreign  Office  said 
the  island’s  government 
last  week  received  detailed 
recommendations  from 
Britain’s  Chief  Medical  Of- 
ficer. Kenneth  Caiman, 
who  is  to  visit  Montserrat 
soon. 

Other  new  measures  In- 
cluded authorising  the  gov- 
ernor to  take  any  necessary 
steps  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  people  moving  to 
the  safe  area  in  the  north. 

• Britain  last  night  an- 
nounced a £132  million  aid 
boost  for  the  poorer  Com- 
monwealth countries.  Ms 
Short  said  the  Government 
was  willing  to  cancel  debts, 
providing  the  resources 
were  used  to  benefit  the 
poor. 


Diplomatic  Editor 

IRAN  angrily  rebuffed  yes- 
terday “despicable"  United 
States  claims  that  it  was 
arming  itself  wife  nuclear 
weapons  and  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  posed  a danger  to 
the  Middle  East 
Sending  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  tough  signals  that 
have  dispelled  hopes  of  a less 
anti-Western  foreign  policy, 
Tehran  lambasted  Washing- 
ton for  etaiminp  with  Israel, 
that  Iran  was  engaged  in  a 
clandestine  arms  procure- 
ment programme. 

“The  spread  of  baseless 
rumours  such  as . . . Iran’s  at- 
tempts to  build  long-range  nu- 
clear weapons  are  prompted 
by  the  failure  of  the  Zionist 
regime  in  its  expansionist 
policies”  the  foreign  minis' 
try  statement  said. 

The  comment  came  after 
Madeleine  Albright,  the  US 
secretary  of  state,  joined  Bin- 
yamin  Netanyahu,  the  Israeli 
prime  minister,  in  attacking 
Tehran  during  her  current 
Middle  East  tour. 

Kamal  Kharrazi,  the  Iran- 
ian foreign  minister,  was  only 
slightly  more  friendly  when 
he  gave  his  first  press  confer- 


ence yesterday.  “We  are 
ready  for  dialogue  when  there 
is  mutual  respect  and  when 
there  is  no  interference  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  fee  Islamic 
Republic  erf  Iran."  he  said. 

Mr  Kharrazi,  appointed 
after  the  moderate  President 
Mohammed  Khatami  was. 
elected  in  May,  complained 
that  despite  more  positive 

comments  in  the  US  media, 
Washington’s  policy  had  not 
changed. 

“How  can  we  talk  about  dia- 
logue when  they  have  Im- 
posed sanctions  on  us? . . . We 
are  for  dialogue  and  under 
standing.  This  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  Islam.  That’s  our  for- 
eign policy.” 

European  Union  foreign 
ministers,  meanwhile,  agreed 
in  principle  to  send  their  am- 
bassadors back  to  Iran,  but 
said  the  matter  would  first  be 
discussed  with  Tehran. 

• An  Iranian  actor  is  writing 
a film  script  about  Salman 
Rushdie,  who  lives  under 
guard  against  an  Iranian 
fetwa  ordering  his  death  for 
blasphemy.  Jahangir  Almasi 
told  the  Iranian  newspaper 
Salam  that  he  was  moved  by 
the  political  climate  dominat- 
ing European  countries  to  ex- 
pose “the  sinister  nature  cf 
this  phenomenon". 
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Surprisingly  cheap  international  calls 


FRANCE  14p  / 28p  b.t  JAPAN  24p  / ??P  b.t. 

INDIA  60p  / El .20  B.T 

0Z  25 p /mdb.t 

IRELAND  14p  23i>b.t 

NIGERIA  80p  > n .35  b.t. 

easy  to  use  > jid  bidden  charges  + per  second  billing 
__  all  prices  include  VAT  + 2-lhr  rates  use  any  touch  tone  telephone 
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Hague’s  Sad  September 

The  Tory  leader  needs  help  from  his  party 


THESE  ARE  unhappy  times  for  Wil- 
liam Jefferson  Hague.  No  matter  that 
he  shares  the  same  first  names  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  — the 
Conservative  leader  could  not  seem 
further  away  from  high  office.  As 
Labour's  Awful  August  fades  into  mem- 
ory, the  Tories  are  knee  deep  in  their 
own  Sad  September. 

The  troubles  began  even  before  the 
month  had  started,  with  the  death  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  Even  his  friends 
agree  that  Mr  Hague  failed  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  on  that  shell-shocked  morn- 
ing. While  Tony  Blair  was  eulogising 
the  people’s  princess,  Mr  Hague  was 
Lamenting  the  passing  of  "a  lively  girl” 
— and  conspicuously  failing  to  mention 
her  campaign  against  landmines.  He 
then  backed  the  ludicrous  idea  of 
renaming  Heathrow  airport  after  the 
late  princess.  Finally,  he  has  accused 
government  spinners  of  a leak  opera- 
tion aimed  at  boosting  Labour  and 
badmouthing  the  Windsors.  This  last 
effort  has  backfired  badly,  exposing  the 
Conservative  leader  to  the  very  charge 
he  had  levelled  at  the  Government  — 
that  he  was  using  the  royal  family  to 
make  political  capital  Even  Lord  Teb- 
bit  condemned  the  gambit,  telling  his 
young  master  that  he  would  gain 
greater  discretion  with  experience.  As 
one  Tory  put  it  yesterday,  William 
Hague  has  not  had  a “good  Diana.” 

Beyond  matters  royal,  the  view  looks 
just  as  bleak.  The  Conservative  opposi- 
tion to  Scottish  devolution  was  rejected 
so  emphatically  that  the  Scottish  Con- 
servative Party  is  now  either  an  endan- 
gered species  or  on  the  brink  of  civil 
war  — perhaps  both.  On  Thursday,  the 
Tories'  proxy  army  in  the  Welsh  Just 
Say  No  campaign  might  get  another 
good  hiding.  On  top  of  it  all.  Central 
Office  had  to  sit  by  and  watch  yesterday 
as  the  former  Tory  MP  and  militant 
Europhile  Hugh  Dykes  defected  to  the 
Liberal  Democrats:  a photo-op  made  in 


Tory  helL  No  wonder  William  Hague 
cancelled  his  planned  walkabout  in  Vic- 
toria Station  yesterday:  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  leap  on  the  first  train 
out  of  town. 

Every  politician  suffers  the  odd  bad 
patch,  but  Mr  Hague’s  problems  go 
deeper.  He  is  not  just  playing  badly,  he 
has  been  dealt  a terrible  hand.  He  feces 
a government  with  a clobbering  major- 
ity, backed  by  a rare  kind  of  national 
consensus.  The  Tories  are  out  in  the 
cold,  struggling  to  get  a look-in. 

Mr  Hague  is  not  helped  by  his  advi- 
sers, a fairly  green  team  who  appear 
bent  on  copying  the  slick,  centralised 
operation  that  beat  them  in  May.  Alan 
Duncan  is  keen  to  be  the  Tories'  Peter 
Mandelson.  But  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
Hague's  lieutenants,  have  the  track  re- 
cord of  campaigns  past  that  gave  Mr 
Mandelson  his  authority.  Nor  has  their 
party  suffered  the  decade  or  two  of 
Opposition  which  would  make  them 
desperate  enough  to  take  orders.  The 
Hague  team's  latest  error  is  the  ballot  of 
Conservative  Party  members,  asking 
them  to  approve  both  the  leader  and  his 
plans  for  reform.  Central  Office  wants 
this  to  be  a Clause  4-style  victory,  and 
they  are  deliberately  creating  a “media 
hurdle”  for  Mr  Hague  to  jump.  But 
there  is  disquiet  in  the  ranks  about  the 
lack  of  detail  on  the  reforms,  and  a 
lukewarm  endorsement  could  produce 
an  equally  tepid  bunch  of  headlines. 

Perhaps  Mr  Hague’s  biggest  problem 
is  the  sense  that  he  is  an  interim  leader, 
that  pretenders  are  still  waiting  in  the 
wings.  If  he  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
shedding  that  skin,  Messrs  Patten  and 
Portillo  must  unambiguously  rule 
themselves  out  of  contention — prefera- 
bly before  the  Blackpool  conference.  Mr 
Hague  is  not  to  be  dismissed:  he  has 
considerable  political  skills.  Nor  is  his 
party  they  have  climbed  steeper  moun- 
tains before.  But  he  needs  help,  and  he 
needs  it  now. 


A subtle  Chinese  party  surprise 

Mr  Jiang  moves  in  uhbharted  territory so  do  we 


SO  THE  CHINESE  Communist  Party 
Congress  is  not  just  about  economics 
after  all  There  was  a familiar  sound 
over  the  weekend  when  foreign  diplo- 
mats in  Beijing  settled  down  to  applaud 
the  new  “pragmatism”  of  President 
Jiang  Zemin  as  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  selling  off  state  enterprises.  The 
rather  opaque  passage  in  Mr  Jiang’s 
speech  on  “socialist  democracy” 
seemed  of  little  Interest  Developments 
yesterday  offered  a more  nuanced  per- 
spective. Somehow  or  other  the  alleged 
text  of  a letter  by  the  former  party  chief 
Zhao  Ziyang  calling  for  a re-assessment 
of  the  1989  Beijing  Massacre,  when  he 
was  sacked,  has  filtered  into  the  foreign 
media.  And  in  Hong  Kong  it  is  reported 
that  democracy  of  a sort  may  be  about 
to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  party. 
If  this  is  correct,  there  will  be  competi- 
tive elections  for  the  ruling  Politburo 
and  Standing  Committees,  with  the  300- 
odd  strong  Central  Committee  as  the 
electoral  constituency. 

This  is  all  a long  way  from  Western- 
style  democracy  which  the  Chinese 
leaders  explicitly  reject  — as  they  must 1 
to  if  they  are  to  hang  on  to  power.  But 
they  must  also  realise  that  the  party 
will  not  survive  for  ever  unless  it  ran 
edge  forward  with  some  measures  of 
political  reform:  no  doubt  this  also 
serves  a factional  purpose  in  manouevr- 
ing  against  the  old  guard  ultra-left  (A 
hint  of  political  change  will  help  Mr  I 
Jiang  too  as  he  prepares  for  his  “water- 
shed” visit  to  the  US.)  Twenty  years  ago 
Deng  Xiaoping  encouraged  the  birth  of 


Beijing’s  Democracy  Wall  to  ease  out 
Mao  Zedong's  immediate  successor  Hua 
Guofeng  — though  Deng  turned  on  the 
protestors  as  soon  as  they  had  fulfilled 
his  purpose.  This  route  is  now  closed 
off  for  obvious  security  reasons.  There 
is  no  way  to  prove  that  yesterday’s 
letter  is  genuine.  But  allowing  Mr  Zhao, 
ousted  eight  years  ago  for  having  taken 
a sympathetic  view  of  the  students,  to 
revive  the  issue  would  serve  a similar 
purpose,  even  if  his  initiative  is  quickly 
knocked  down  or  denied.  If  local  direct 
elections  are  to  be  extended,  as  hinted 
at  in  Mr  Jiang’s  report,  that  will  also  be 
tried  out  circumspectly. 

Chinese  political  progress  is  based  on 
such  crablike  moves.  The  much-her- 
alded privatisation  of  state  industry 
will  no  doubt  prove  much  less  sweeping 
than  initial  reports  — as  Vice-Premier 
Zhu  Rongji,  the  man  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  it,  took  pains  to  explain 
yesterday.  That  is  just  as  well  Those 
Western  diplomats  in  Beijing  who  were 
said  on  Saturday  to  be  “excited”  by  the 
prospect  of  “one  of  the  biggest  garage 
sales  of  state  firms  the  world  has  ever 
seen”  are  either  very  stupid  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  wellbeing  of  millions  of 
Chinese  workers.  Such  garage  sales 
have  proved  disastrous  in  the  former 
Soviet  bloc:  reform  of  China’s  huge 
state  sector  is  essential  but  must  be 
managed  with  extreme  care.  Nor  will  it 
make  for  accurate  understanding  to 
view  China  through  our  own  ideologi- 
cal blinkers.  This  is  uncharted  territory 
where  the  old  labels  do  not  apply. 


Booker  could  do  better 

This  year’s  dull  shortlist  makes  the  book  prize  pointless 


‘TT  LOOKS  a wide  open  list  and  the 
omission  of  Ian  McEwan  is  the  most 
interesting  one  since  Martin  Amis,”  said 
a leading  literary  critic  yesterday  in 
response  to  the  Booker  shortlist  Frank 
Kermode,  Christopher  Ricks,  George 
Steiner?  No,  a spokesman  for  William 
Hill  actually.  It’s  that  time  of  the  year 
when  bookmakers  take  an  interest  in 
books,  writers  are  treated  like  Arc  con- 
tenders, and  punters  have  to  start  worry- 
ing about  prosopopoeia. 

This  year’s  race  has  a non-classic  look 
to  it  there  are,  you  feel  no  Shergars 
here.  The  early  Tri-nat-ias  suddenly  srarn 
like  a golden  period:  Amis,  Okri,  Doyle, 
Mistxy,  Mo  and  Trevor  in  1991;  Ondaatje, 
Unsworth,  Hope,  McCabe,  McEwan  and 
Roberts  in  1992.  The  fields  were  both 
stronger  and  glitzier,  full  of  powerful 
novels  that  generated  interest  outside  the 
normal  world  of  bookchat 

That,  of  course,  is  the  point  of  the . 
Booker  — and  of  the  plethora  of  other 


literary  and  cultural  prizes:  to  evange- 
lise, energise,  draw  in  a new  audience. 
The  Booker  badly  needs  another  scrap 
like  Golding  v Burgess,  or  a must-read 
(or  try-toread)  like  Rushdie’s  Midnight’s 
Children,  or  a genuine  popular  success 
like  Keneally’s  Schindler's  Ark.  If  it  foils 
to  ignite  interest  outside  literary  London 
— and  this  list  has  a rather  drab,  com- 
promised air  — it’s  pointless:  the  din- 
ners ftm,  the  cheque’s  handy,  but  the 
notion  erf  treating  books  lflca  thorough- 
breds is  deeply  flawed  and,  in  strictly 
literary  terms,  of  little  or  no  value. 

Finally,  to  circumvent  any  of  the  alle- 
gations erf  plagiarism  which  dogged  the 
Booker-winning  Last  Orders  last  year, 
let's  get  one  thing  dear:  Jim  Crace’s 
Quarantine  — the  everyday  story  of  a 
man  attempting  to  survive  for  40  days 
and  40  nights  in  the  desert  — happily 
acknowledges  a debt  to  a book  compiled 
almost  2,000  years  ago.  A book,  oddly, 
that  never  won  a literary  prize. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Peers,  perks 
and  penalties 

IT  is  an  very  well  for  Robin 
Cook  to  rail  against  heredi- 
tary peers  (Cook  pledge  of 
curbs  on  the  Lords.  September 
ll),  but  I might  remind  him 
how  I defeated  him  decisively 
at  the  1970  general  election  in 
Edinburgh  North,  when  Earl 
of  Dalkeith  Does  this  nwan 
that  I am  less  qualified  than 
he  is  to  have  a voice  in  Parlia- 
ment, simply  because  I subse- 
quently inherited  a peerage? 
And  what  about  the  scores  of 
hereditary  peers  who  are  far 
more  dedicated  and  assiduous 

parH«mefntnriHnB  than  I am. 

but  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  defeating  the  sharpest 
brain  in  the  Labour  Parly? 

As  for  life  peers,  appointed 
by  prime  minlstere,  it  is  worth 
recalling  the  words  of  a robust 
Labour  peeress:  “Is  it  really  so 
much  better  to  be  appointed 
by  Harold  Wilson  than  by 
God?” 

The  Duke  of  Bnccleuch. 
BowfaiD,  Selkirk, 

Scotland  TEW  .SET. 

■EUROPEAN  proposals  ' to 
L_  scraps  duty-free  privileges 
are  being  bitterly  opposed  by 
travel  providers,  who  claim 
that  •‘travellers  will  lose  a val- 
ued part  of  their  holiday” 
(End  of  duty-free  "will  raise 
fares",  September  12).  It’s  a 
funny  thing:  when  1 go  to  the 
local  comer  shop,  I don’t  ex- 
pect to  be  sold  tax-free  inter- 
national travel  and  yet  travel- 
lers regard  it  as  their  right  to 
be  sold  tax-free  goods  unre- 
lated to  their  journey. 

There  may  have  once  been  a 
slight  justification  for  duty- 
free allowances  when  sea  voy- 
ages were  long  and  regulation 
on  the  high  seas  was  impossi- 
ble. But  these  allowances  have 
developed  into  a privilege 
available  only  for  those  who 
can  travel  abroad-  And  the 
more  foreign  travel  the  more 
privileges,  it’s  regressive  tax- 
ation — the  sooner  we  see  the 
end  of  it,  the  better. 

David  Davies. 

24  Huddersfield  Road, 

West  Bretton, 

Wakefield  WF4  4JY. 

I WAS  delighted  to  read  that 
the  privatised  rail  firms  are 
facing  £500,000  fines  for  their 
poor  inquiry  services  (Report, 
September  15).  After  frying  for 
four  hours  to  make  contact 
with  Scotrail’s  telephone 
“reservation"  system,  trying 
to  track  down  pre-booked  tick- 
ets which  never  arrived,  and  , 
being  kept  hanging  on  a 0345 
number  only  to  be  fold  time 
an tf  time  again  to  ring  ctff  and 
try  again  by  a pre-recorded 
voice,  I think  this  penalty  is 
frilly  justified  — if  a little  le- 
nient Fine  ’em  tm  the  pips 
squeak! 

Ken  Hulme. 

Flint  Cottage, 

31  Fuller’s  Hill, 

Chesham,  Bucks  HP5 1LR. 

I’M  hard  at  work  on  a life-size 
picture,  in  cWM-finger-size 
charcoal  smudges,  of  Robert 
Thompson  and  Jon  Venables 
wife  Jamie  Bulger  by  the  rail- 
way line.  This  win  be  fallowed 
by  an  even  larger  picture  of 
Thomas  HamiTtnn  in  the  gym- 
nasium in  Dunblane. 

I am  relieved  that  the  Royal 
Academy  and  its  supporters 
like  Richard  Niman  (Letters, 
September  13)  will  Judge  them 
an  their  artistic  merits  only. 
How  dreadful  if  they  were 
seen  as  exploitation  of  others’ 
suffering  and  not  shown  be- 
cause some,  perhaps  many, 
decent  people  would  be  sick- 
ened and  stay  away. 

Laurie  Smith. 

Pine  Walk, 

Carshalton,  Surrey  SMS. 

OH  listen  again  to  Pete 
Johnson’s  linguistic  tune 
about  unproven,  links  between 
seeing  violent  videos  and 
being  violent  (Letters,  Septem- 
ber 12).  Doesn’t  that  sound 
like  an  echo  of  that  old  protest 
song  by  the  Cigarette  Brigade? 
Richard  WSymonds. 

14  Lavingfon  Close, 

Ifield,  Crawley, 

W Sussex  RH11QHX, 


Questions  for  Wales 


YOUR  opinion  poll  on  at- 
titudes towards  Welsh 
devolution  (Poll  shock 
for  Welsh  home  rule,  Septem- 
ber 10)  highlights  the  lack  of 
self-confidence  among  the 
people  of  Wales.  It  must  be 
the  only  region  of  Europe  that 
has  the  capacity  to  reject  the 
offer  of  more  power  to  run  its 
own  affairs. 

The  consequences  erf  saying 
"No”  to  a Welsh  Assembly 
this  Thursday  are  profound. 
There  would  be  no  political 
will  to  defend  Welsh  interests 
and  promote  Wales  abroad. 
The  cultural  and  institutional 
gains  made  in  recent  decades 
could  be  reversed.  Why 
should  there  be  separate 
Welsh  bodies  If  the  people  of 
Wales  have  no  confidence  in 
Wales?  Why  should  firms 
relocate  to  a place  that  lacks 
vitality,  confidence  and 
skins? 

By  the  logic  of  the  “No”  vot- 
ers, even  the  Welsh  rugby 
foam  should  be  merged  with 
England.  After  all  the  people 
of  Wales  are  much  happier 
when  someone  else  is  telling 
us  what  to  do. 

Kevin  Williams. 

Teilo  Street, 

Cardiff  CF19JN. 

THE  debate  over  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  devolu- 
tion is  largely  off  the  point 
Labour  is  committed  to  stick- 
ing to  Tory  public-spending 
plans.  Given  this,  its  devolu- 
tion proposals  are  likely  to  set 
the  regions  against  one  an- 
other, fighting  for  shares  of  a 
shrinking  cake.  Wales  — 
more  dependent  on  public 
spending  than  any  other 


Bearing  our  soul 

AS  a mark  of  our  new  car- 
ing and  compassionate 
society  we  sentence  two  be- 
wildered, foreign  women  to  a j 
month  in  jail  (Tourists  jailed 
for  teddy  thefts,  September 
16),  pending  appeal  for  a first 
offence,  which.  In  any  other 
circumstances,  would'  have 
attracted  a fine  or  conditional 
discharge,  or  even  a caution. , 
Diana  would  have  approved. 
Faith  Cartwright 
Eastern  Barton, 

Carhampton.  Mlnehead, 
Somerset  TA24  6LX. 

IF  someone  is  killed  in  a road 
accident  outside  my  house, 
and  my  pavement  and  hedge 
are  piled  with  flowers  and 
other  objects,  how  many  days 
must  I wait  before  I remove 
them  in  order  not  to  be 
accused  of  theft?  And  if 
accused,  from  whom  would  I 
be  supposed  to  be  stealing? 

D J Richards. 

35  Highfield  Road, 

Hampton,  Evesham,  

Worcestershire  WRU  6FU. 


region  in  Great  Britain  — has 
most  to  lose. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
regions  will  be  scrambling 
over  each  other  to  attract  in- 
vestment Wales  will  be  badly 
placed,  as  it  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  tap  the  English  tax- 
payer to  fond  lavish  subsi- 
dies to  Incoming  companies. 
The  massive  LG  complex  at 
Newport  will  be  a monument 
to  a bygone  era  of  unaccount- 
able extravagance. 

What  Wales,  along  with  the 
other  disadvantaged  regions 
all  around  Europe,  really 
needs  is  a new  economic  mod- 
el but  this  requires  the  aban- 
donment of  the  “competitive 
austerity”  macro-economic 
strategies  in  place  at  present 
An  employment-focused  eco- 
nomic model  is  quite  feasible, 
but  only  if  it  Is  Introduced  at 
the  EUIeveL 

In  this  regard,  the  advent  erf 
New  Labour  marks  no 
change.  Gordon  Brown’s  la- 
mentable first  European  pol- 
icy statement  studiously 
avoided  any  .mention  of  fee 
potential  for  co-ordinated  em- 
ployment creation. 

In  Wales,  we  should  vote 
“Yes” — but  then  vote  for  rep- 
resentatives who  will  use  fee 
assembly  to  challenge 
Labour’s  economic  policy, 
rather  than  merely  act  it  out, 
(Prof)  John  Lovering. 
Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning, 
University  of  Wales. 

PO  Box  906, 

Cardiff  CF13YN. 

AWHILE  ago  (Leader, 
September  3)  you  rightly 
urged  fee  Scots  to  vote  for 


tax-raising  powers  since 
otherwise  they  would  have 
what  you  called  a “Mickey 
Mouse  parliament".  Would 
you  care  to  describe  the 
Welsh  Assembly  in  even 
stronger  terms,  since  we  are 
not  being  offered  this  option? 
Silvan  Jones. 

146  Queens  Road, 

Llandudno. 

I WILL  be  away  from  home 
on  Thursday,  and  so  unable 
to  vote  In  person.  I missed 
fee  September  3 deadline  for 
a postal  vote  or  an  “authority 
of  proxy”.  So,  In  the  Iate-2Gth 
century,  where  so  much  can 
be  done  electronically  and 
within  hours,  I will  be  unable 
to  vote  on  this  historic  deci- 
sion because  the  electoral 
system  cannot  respond  to 
events  and  meet  my  demo- 
cratic aspirations  at  eight 
days’ notice. 

Given  that  so  many  people 
travel  as  part  of  their  employ- 
ment. often  at  short  notice, 
perhaps  the  inflexibility  off 
fee  electoral  system, -and  not 
just  voter  apathy,  will  be  a 
cause  of  low  turnout  More- 
over, as  political  scientists 
will  attest,  fee  former  should 
be  much  easier  to  change 
than  the  latter. 

(Prof)  Miles  Hewstone. 

Laurel  Cottage, 

Crofft-y-Genau  Road, 

St  Fagans. 

South  Glam  CR>  6DS. 

Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-melled 
letters.  We  may  edit  them:  1 

shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to  | 
appear 
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IN  a speech  in  July,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  stated  that,  in 
determining  any  sentence,  fee 
judge  should  “dose  his  or  her 
eyes  to  public  and  media  clam- 
our concerning  the  case"  and 
give  a sentence  commensurate 
with  the  offence,  Perhaps 
some  of  the  magistracy  regard 
themselves  as  not  bound  by 
this  point  Are  lawyers  at  Hor- 
seferry  Road  magistrates'  | 
court  now  entitled  to  address  ; 
the  bench  about  public  mood 
in  relation  to  all  crimes? 

(Dr)  Gary  Stepper. 

The  Open  University, 

Walton  Hall, 

Milton  Keynes  MK7  6AA. 


SENTENCING  wife  an  eye 
on  public  opinion,  not  on 
the  actual  offence,  opens  the 
way  to  action  by  vigilante 
groups,  and  home-made  jus- 
tice for  unpopular  offenders. 
Elizabeth  Shaker- 
Fir  Cottage.  Three  Cups, 
Heathfield,  E Sussex  TNZ1. 

\ A /HAT  next?  Will  speaking 
VVout  against  Diana’s 
memory  or  “exhibiting  un- 
British  sentiments”  occasion 
on-the-spot  fines? 

Michael  D MltchelL 
30  Ring  Road, 

Flackwell  Heath, 

Bucks  HP109HB. 


Memories  of 
war  (pic) 

THE  angry  response  by  vet- 
I erans*  groups  to  sugges- 
tions that  war  memorials 
could  be  commercially  spon- 
sored (Manorial  ads  anger 
veterans,  September  9)  is 
understandable.  However, 
whatever,  the  moral  argu- 
ments. legal  responsibility  for 
local  war  memorials  can 
rarely  be  proved. 

The  1 933  War  Memorials 
(Local  Authorities1  Powers) 
Act  enabled  local  authorities 
to  “maintain,  repair  and  pro- 
tect” memorials,  but  crucially 
fed  not  oblige  them  to  do  so. 
Central  government  was  not 
involved  at  all. 

Thus,  although  some  meno 
rials  need  attention,  often  no- 
body Is  legal*?  responsible  for 
providing  it.  Maintaining  pub- 
lic sculpture  is  costly  and 
time-consuming,  and  under 
funded  amateurs  can  often  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Realis- 
tically, discreet  commercial 
sponsorship  may  be  the  only 
way  in  which  these  memorials 
can  receive  the  care  they 
sometimes  need.  

Commercial  involvement 
wife  commemoration  is  not  a 
new  concept  Many  memorials 
were  quite  literally  mass  pro- 
duced by  large  commercial 
foundries  or  stonemasons. 
Identical  memorials  can  be 
found  scattered  across  entire 
counties,  and  it  is  not  un- 
known for  the  maker’s  name 
to  be  discreetly  inscribed. 

Nick  Hewitt. 

Project  co-ordinator, 

National  Inventory  of  War 
Memorials. 

Imperial  War  Museum, 
Lambeth  Road, 

London  SEl  6H2. 


Hackwatch 

ANDREW  Ned's  account  erf 
his  spats  wife  Rupert  Mur- 
doch (How  I survived  the 
revenge  of  Rupert.  Media. 
September  15)  are  a reminder 
not  to  sip  wife  the  deviL  His 
self-serving  autobiography. 
Full  Disclosure,  at  least  has 
fee  merit  of  demonstrating  the 
enthusiastic  part  he  played  in 
destroying  one  of  fee  few 
forces  capable  of  reeling  Mur- 
doch in  — fee  print  unions. 

Their  defeat,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  usher  in  a new  phase 
of  newspaper  democracy,  did 
no  such  thing.  The  ground- 
work for  fee  fantastic  level  erf 
monopoly  control  which  Mur- 
doch now  has  over  media  pro- 
duction was  carried  out  by 
people  like  Andrew  Neil  in 
their  role  as  fee  vanguard  of 
fee  Thatcher  revolution. 

David  McNeilL 
School  of  Media.  Critical 
and  Creative  Arts, 

Liverpool  John  Moores 
University.  - 
St  James  Road, 

Liverpool  Ll  7BR. 


That  candle  blows  up  a storm 

I TO  OK  out  my  rhyming  j need  human  creators,  jui 
dictionary,  thinking  I might  comnuter  urogram. 


I dictionary,  thinking  I might 
compose  a lyrical  response  to 
Lawrence  Holafcener's  reac- 
tionary view  erf  the  song- 
writer’s art  (Letters,  Septem- 
ber 15).  As  a rhyme  for  his 
name  “serener"  wouldn't  do; 
“misdemeanour",  “vacuum 
cleaner"  and  “obscener” 
seemed  attractive  options  but 
the  context  was 
unpublishable. 

Mr  Holofcener  Should  try 
tapping  his  foot  to,  say,  Clas- 
sic FM,  where  he  will  find  out 
how  many  composers  dare  to 
change  from  3/4  to  4/4  Km*. , 
and  how  many  deal  in  “un- 
rhymed” phrase  lengths.  If 
he's  talking  about  pop  music, 
how  does  he  account  for  fee 
uplifting  effect  of  the  “odd" , 
bars  in  Strawberry  Fields,  or 
Say  A Little  Prayer  For  You, 
or  the  theme  music  to  The  Bill 
(where  3/4  and  4/4  time  alter- 
nate throughout). 

Art  which  doesn't  break  fee 
rules  is  dull  art.  If  all  art  was  I 
made  according  to  the  stric-  j 
hires  he  suggests  we  wouldn't 


need  human  creators,  just  a 
computer  program. 

Barry  Russell 

3 Woodhead  Road,  Holmflrth, 
Huddersfield  HD7  UU. 

ONE  can  only  gasp  at  the 
artistic  insularity  which 
also  allows  Mr  HaUrfbener  to 
write  that  “one  wouldn’t 
dream  of  writing  a 7-bar 
phrase  after  an  8-bar  phrase, 
or  switch  from  from  4/4  to  3/4 
time”.  Igor  Stravinsky  was 
doing  this  and  more  in  1909; 
Dave  Bruheck  did  in  the  ’60s; 
The  Stranglers  did  it  in  the 
"70s ...  to  name  but  three! 
Michael  Omer. 

Music  to  Picture  Company, 
l2Belsize  Lane. 

London  NWS  SAB. 

MR  Holofcener  has  a prob- 
lem wife  various  rhymes, 
especially  “soul"  and  “know". 
Meet  of  us  who  grew  up  wife 
modem  music  “know"  you 
need  “soul"  to  appreciate  it, 
David  Prinold. 

S3  St  Amand  Drive, 

Abingdon,  Oxon  OX14  5RG. 


A Country  Diary 


CHESHIRE:  The  moths  fly  in  , 
autumn,  and  the  few  that  have 
chosen  the  coM  winter  months 
as  their  season  have  evolved 
into  masters  erf  disguise  — an 
essential  strategy  at  a time  of 
year  when  insect  food  is  a 
luxury  for  a hungry  bird. 
Good  examples  of  this  design 
for  self-preservation  have 
b een  appearing  in  the  garden 
moth  trap  in  recent  days  — 
the  angle  shades  and  fee 
sallow. 

Both  are  members  of  the 
ooctuid  fondly  so,  when  at 
rest,  their  wings  are  held 
along  and  over  the  body.  Of 
the  two,  the  angle  shades  is 
fee  most  impressive,  with  its 
broken  pattern  of  light  and 
dark  brown  markings  on  curi- 
ously folded  and  crumpled 
wings  — the  resemblance  to  a 
dead  leaf  Is  quite  remarkable, 
The  sallows  are  a group  of 
bright-looking  moths  with  yel- 
low or  orange  forewings  often 
tinged  with  light  brown  i 
patches,  and  here  again  is  fee  j 
resemblance  to  those  autumn  I 


leaves.  But  they  may  have 
appeared  too  early  for  their 
protective  colours  to  be  really 
effective,  because,  at  present, 
the  leaves  are  showing  little 
sign  of  fading.  However,  the 
local  oak  trees  have  started  to 
shed  their  acorns,  and  it  has 
been  a bumper  crop  this  year, 
the  best  I can  recall  for  some 
time,  which,  when  added  to 
the  abundant  blackberries, 
crab  apples,  elder  berries,  and 
the  sloes  of  the  blackthorn, 
should  make  this  September's 
wild  harvest  one  to  remember. 

It  was  on  a well-stocked  ei- 
der bush  that  I saw  a late 
migrating  mole  blackcap  on 
fee  September  9,  gorging  itself 
on  the  ripe  fruit  before  mov- 
ing tm  south.  The  same  day, 
two  swifts  lingered  over  the 
village,  well  behind  the  main 
departure,  and  to  complete  a 
successful  day  erf  departing 
summer  visitors,  I spent  half 
an  hour  watching  an  adult 
whlnchat  fly-catching  from  its 
post  on  a farm  gate. 

: JOHN  Af  THOMPSON 
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w^aiaroyaiwat^^ 
Golden  is  a founder  mum. 


«1|  -"wjuun 

Club,  a group  that  meets 
e^y  month  to  piotsome- 

akw  to  the  downfall 
wthe  monarchy.  Gnegta  ^ 
i~®c9m™on  Sense  lunches 
^^lnchided  the  notorious 
Kitty  Kelley.  “Yes*  she  was 
gy  guest,"  admits  Holden. 
“I’ve  known  her  fbr  a long 
grae^My  wife  and  I gave  a 


«rcdd  meet  royal  watchers 
nor  her  boofc,  and  it’s  true 
what  yon  hear  about  her 
brilliantly  charming  all 
sorts  of  people — partlcn- 
My  men --into  saying 
more  than  they  should.  It’s 
great  ftin  to  watch.  But  she 
always  gets  her  notebook 
out  and  writes  everything 
down  in  front  of  them. M And 
what  of  the  suggestion  that 
Holden  may  once  have 
taken  Ms  friend  Diana  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Common 
Sense  dub?  “No,”  he  says 
sadly.  “That's  not  true.  Not 
at  all.  Perhaps,  though,  X 
might  have  taken  her  one 
day . . .” 


V A WILLIAM  Hague  is 
l||f  keepings  low pro- 
■ ■ file,  hut  the  Diary 
has  bad  news.  It  comes  from 
the  website  of  Anthony  Por- 
tal, who  was,  until  the  elec- 
tion, Conservative  chair- 
man in  Emsworth.  In  a 
section  bluntly  entitled 
“Buggery”,  Mr  Portal  de- 
clares that  “the  idea  that 
the  Government  will  permit 
young  men  of  16  to  be  le- 
gally seduced  by  paedo- 
philes is  one  that  most 
revolt  all  normal  citizens. 
Tbe  Government  has  just 
rolled  over  and  given  in” 

(an  unfortunate  torn  of 
phrase).  William  Hagne  also 
voted  for  the  age  ofhomo- 
sexoal  consent  to  be  low- 
ered to  16.  We  called  Mr 
Portal.  “I  stress  that  what  I 
say  is  my  own  opinion,"  he 
said.  And  Hague?  “As  a 
Tory , X am  prepared  to  give 
my  loyalty  to  whoever  is 
leader  for  the  time  being. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  Wil- 
liam Hagne  has  a long  way 
to  go  before  he  is  an 
effective  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition.” You  can  find  more 
of  Mr  Portal’s  thoughts  at 
http://www^lco.demon. 
co.uk/conass.htm. 


I AM  intrigued  by  an  item' 
in  Carole  Malone’s  Sun- 
day Mirror  column. 

“And  finally,”  it  reads,  “Td 
like  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
wrote  sweet  words  to  me 
last  week.  Your  support 
means  a lot.  Thank  you.” 
These  are  uncharacteristi- 
cally mellow  words;  and  it  Is 
not  immediately  clear  what 
misfortune  has  befallen 
Carole  to  precipitate  this 
support.  We  should,  how- 
ever, remember  that  two 
weeks  ago  last  Sunday,  with 
startling  timing,  she 
accused  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  suffering  from 
“ “Open  Gob  Before  Brain 
Engages*  syndrome — a con- 
dition which  afflicts  the 
trivial  and  the  brain  deed”. 


KIND-heartedMick 
Moore  of  Skipton 
CIO,  North  York- 
shire, was  recently  called  to 
deal  with  a man’s  sudden 
outdoor  death.  He  put  an 
arm  around  the  widow’s 
shoulders  to  comfort  her, 
reports  Police  magazine, 
and  even  supported  her 
twice  when  her  knees  buck- 
led. When  this  happened  a 
third  time,  the  woman 
looked  him  In  the  eye.  “For 
God’s  sake.  Sergeant,"  she 
said  in  exasperation,  “will 
you  let  me  kneel  down  and 
say  a prayer?" 


[HERE  has  been  car- 
nage In  the  world  of 
bees.  According  to  the 
t Briton,  the  bodies  of 
beds  of  bees  were 
d beneath  rbododen- 
s in  Cornwall.  Each 
se  had  a hole  in  the 
; of  the  head,  and  the 
r part  of  each  body  had 
. bitten  off.  Current 
king  suggests  that  they 
ecame  drank  after 
dosing  on  rhododen- 
i nectar,  and  collapsed 
Le  floor,  at  which  point 
were  partially  eaten  by 


I ROADCAST  maga- 
Lzine  has  arrived,  and 

'the  Dlazy  is  delighted 

by  its  professionalism.  A 
story  on  the  front  page  con- 
cerns Michael  Jackson's  vi- 
sion for  Channel  4.  The  _ 
headline  reads  “Jacksonos 
8 C4  will  have  dmore  of 
everything^”  Meanwhile 
the  top  of  the  page  offers 
Shooting  in  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle Dp  Ins  Dtscreetds  edit- 
ing”. More  of  everything? 
More  6s,  at  any  rate. 


m STORY  comes  from 
Mm  Riyadh  courtesy  of 

Eortean  Times.  So 
devoted  was  an  unnamed 

woman  to  the  Idea  of  restor- 
ing her  husband's  sight, 
that  she  donated  one  other 

eyes  to  hixm  Hnfortoaatrfy. 
the  man  discovered  that  he 
couldnotstand  the  Stghtofa 
one-eyed  woman 
elded  to  remarry.  Beta  was 
a lovely  gesture. 


Ostrich  time  is  over: 
it’s  the  turn  of  EMU 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  sleeper  is  awaken- 
ing. Six  months  ago, 
who  would  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  fieriest 
issue  in  British  politics  would 
soon  be  doused  into  comatose 
obscurity?  The  silencing  of 
William  Cash?  Tbe  tranquil- 
Using  of  sovereign  demons? 
The  discovery  that  Europe 
was  not,  after  ah,  an  issue 
tearing  at  tbe  guts  of  the 
nation,  but  had  been  made  to 
seem  tike  that  by  demagogu- 
ery and  tbe  absence  of  a gov- 
erning majority?  Even  when 
anticipating  a Labour  victory, 
few  people  thought  about 
such  stark  developments.  The 
question  now  is:  can  they 
last? 

The  test  is  coming.  At  the 
weekend,  European  economic 
and  monetary  union  — EMU, 
the  single  currency  — took  a 
stride  out  of  the  academic  into 
the  actual  world.  The  EG  gov- 
ernments agreed  that  the  con- 
version rates  from  national 
currencies  into  the  euro  will 
be  fixed  In  less  than  eight 


Gagging 
orders, 
obloquy ...  it 
matters  not  to 
Kitty  Kelley; 
her  book  on 
the  monarchy 
is  unlikely  to  be 
published  over 
here -but  as  it 
will  be  all  over 
the  Internet, 
it  doesn’t  need 
to  be,  argues 
Andrew 
Nicol 


months,  early  May  1998,  at  the 
aamp  Hm«>  35  the  membership 
of  EMU  is  determined.  There 
wDl  be  no  gap  between  the 
membership  decision  and  tbe 
rate  decision.  In  which  specu- 
lators could  have  a ba£L  But 
there  also  seems  ever  less 
likely  to  be  a postponement 
between  now  and  then,  of  the 
project  itself-  It  will,  in  aU 
probability,  happen  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1999:  a perception 
which  Is  imperatively  neces- 
sary, among  other  things,  to 
shatter  British  illusions. 

The  Treasury  does  not 
share  these  Illusions.  Gordon 
Brown,  has  a refined  apprecia- 
tion of  what  his  brother  fi- 
nance ministers,  along  with 
their  central  bankers,  are 
thinking  and  planning.  He 
keeps  open  the  sense  that  ster- 
ling could  be  among  the  first- 
wave  components.  But  across 
much  of  British  politics,  and 
in  academic  and  journalistic 
outposts  as  well,  the  belief 
persists  that  the  immediacy 
and  the  reality  of  EMU,  the 
biggest  sfagte  event  since  the 
signing  oT  the  Treaty  of  Some, 
can  be  skated  away  from  be- 
cause they  are  not,  thank  God, 
seriously  pressing. 

The  Treasury  is  also  aware 
of  the  context  in  which  this  is 
happening.  In  Munich  on  Sat- 
urday, I got  a taste  of  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  dub  of  Three, 
an  Anglo-Franco- German 
talking-shop  which  involves  a 
lot  of  senior  politicos  and 


businessmen.  The  stoutest  pil- 
lars of  German  business,  in 
particular,  made  a formidable 
presence,  and  their  clarity 
about  EMU  being  both  desir- 
able and  certain  to  happen 
stood  in  arresting  contrast 
with  the  agonised  hesitations, 
laced  with  righteous  compla- 
cency, of  the  opted-out  Brits. 

Business  people  aren't  al- 
ways tbe  best  guide  to  poli- 
tics, and.  these  Germans  were 
samples  of  the  breed  in  that 
they  showed  not  even  a conde- 
scending interest  in  foe  state 
of  public  opinion.  At  the  last 
count,  48  per  cent  of  Germans 
opposed  the  euro,  and  Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s  antes  among  foe 
politicians  found  tortuous 
ways  in  which  to  read  foe  fig- 
ures favourably  — which  can 
be  done,  since  only  half  the  48 
are  “strong”  opponents,  and 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  people 
think  the  euro  wiD  happen 
anyway.  Prime  Minister 
Stoiber  of  Bavaria  makes  in- 
creasingly passionate 
speeches  of  scepticism.  What 
was,  until  recently,  unsalable 
has  become  more  prominent 
in  the  German  debate.  On  the 
back  of  that  and  other  things. 
It’s  possible  that  Kohl  will 
lose  the  October  1998  election. 

Such  is  the  Site’s  will  for 
EMU,  however,  that  this  wfll 
make  little  difference.  Tbe  big 
decisions  wfll  be  taken  with 
Kohl  still  in  power,  and  won't 
be  unravelled  by  anyone  who 
replaces  him.  What  these  Ger- 


mans believe  in  is  not  the 
polities  so  much  as  foe  eco- 
nomics. They  speak  with  In- 
tense excitement  of  the  cost- 
cutting,  the  growth-rate 
advances,  the  transparency  of 
dealing,  foe  coalitionist  activ- 
ity, led  by  themselves  as  men 
of  intellect  and  generalship, 
which  will  climax  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  single  currency, 
and  very  probably  one  that  Is 
both  broader  and  stronger 
than  has  usually  been 
predicted. 

Although  this  prophecy 
could  yet  be  undone,  time 
grows  short  for  a national  pol- 
icy which  relies  on  that  The 
enthusiasm  of  French  and 
German  leaders  for  a project 
they  are  determined  to  make 
work  contrasts  with  tbe  scho- 
lasticism of  the  British  about 
an  idea  they  still  hope  might 
go  away.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  the  scholastic  critique, 
we're  on  notice  that  foe  conti- 
nental momentum  is  for 
sweeping  away  such  dubi- 
eties. and  making  a commit- 
ment to  overcome  foe  prob- 
lems: problems  that  will 
challenge  politicians  more 
than  businessmen,  but  which 
both  groups  have  an  enor- 
mous interest  in 
surmounting. 

Is  the  British  government 
anywhere  near  ready  for  this? 
It  is  not  in  denial  to  the  extent 
the  Tories  would  be.  It's  pre- 
paring to  play  an  Impeccable 

frrpri  as  nhait-man  of  next 

year’s  decisive  meetings. 
Robin  Cook  has  vowed  to  be  a 
facilitator  not  a wrecker  of 
what  the  majority  want  to  do, 
end  the  continentals  have 
every  reason  to  believe  him.  If 
there  were  wreckage,  the 
pound  would  suffer  as  badly 
as  any  other  currency. 

But  compliant  passivity 
will  not  be  enough.  It’s  the 
posture  of  tbe  deluded.  If  the 
currency  happens,  there’s  a 
strong  chance  that  Britain 
will  see  a compelling  eco- 
nomic case  to  join  it,  which 


the  Government  is  pledged  to 
do  only  after  approval  ter  foe 
people,  whether  by  referen- 
dum or  an  election. 

There  are  many  moments  at 
Which  this  might  take  place: 
coincident  with  the  1999  Euro- 
elections,  for  example,  or, 
more  likely,  after  1999  and  be- 
fore 2002.  Whenever  this  turns 
out  to  be,  there’s  an  urgent 
for  starting  to  prepare 
for  it  now.  for  transforming 
the  official  language  of  foe 
governing  class,  in  other 
words,  from  prim  scepticism 
about  EMU  to  a discourse  that 
takes  its  normality  for 
granted. 

Mr  Blair  is  in  a position  to 
do  this,  but  so  for  has  not 
begun.  He  has  avowed  his 
Europeanness,  and  estab- 
lished good  personal  relation- 
ships all  round.  But  he  treats 
the  British  public  with  too 
much  caution.  It  is  absurd 
that  the  Government,  In 
which  not  a single  minister 
objects  to  EMU  an  principle, 
shrinks  from  taking  foe  fur- 
ther step  of  asserting  that  in 
principle  it  favours  British 
entry  when  foe  time  is  right. 
Taking  all  the  visceral  abjec- 
tions that  tear  the  Tory  Party 
apart.  Labour  should  waste  no 
time  to  start  persuading  the 
voters  that  any  similar  fears 
they  have  must  be  set  against 
foe  political  and  economic 
damage  which  indefinite,  ex- 
clusion from  EMU  would 

What  is  the  point  of  a huge 
majority.  If  not  to  supply  a 
leader  with  tbe  confidence  he 
needs  to  say  what  people  may 
not  entirely  want  to  hear?  The 
feet  of  that  majority  is  becom- 
ing a menace  in  other  ways, 
but  here  it  offers  an  opportu- 
nity. In  foe  scales  of  the  real- 
ity that  will  affect  people, 
nothing  weighs  more  heavily 
than,  foe  imminence  of  EMU. 
The  people,  touchstone  of 
every  t-nlyMn-  riaiw  to  legiti- 
macy, could  with  some  impu- 
nity be  told 


Cat’s  out  of  the  bag 


Kitty  Keiieys 
book  on  foe  royal 
femily  is  due  to 
be  published  in 
America  today. 
With  her  reputation  for  spicy 
biographies,  and  nudges  and 
winks  about  foe  revelations 
in  this  book,  she  seems  cer- 
tain to  have  a bestseller.  How- 
ever, publishers  in  the  UK  are 
said  to  be  wary  of  foe  legal 
risks  they  would  face  were 
the  book  to  appear  here. 

Britain  remains  the  libel 
capital  of  foe  world.  People 
who  came  under  the  Kelley 
spotlight  would  have  to  show 
that  the  book  referred  to 
them,  that  they  had  been 
brought  into  “hatred,  ridicule 
or  contempt"  (tbe  quaint  Vic- 
torian phrase  which  is  used 
to  define  what  Is  libellous)  by 
the  book,  and  that  the  person 
sued  had  distributed  it  to  at 
least  one  other.  That’s  all.  if 
the  allegations  are  proved  to 
be  true,  the  riaim  wfll  foil;  but 
proving  foe  truth  can  be  a 
formidable  and  fearsomely 
expensive  ta&v.  Failing  means 
paying  compensation  as- 
sessed by  a jury  (notoriously 
generous  in  high-profile 


cases)  as  well  as  two  sets  of 
legal  fees. 

The  contrast  with  America 
could  not  he  starker.  The  pub- 
lic figures  about  whom  Kelley 
writes  would  have  to  show 
that  her  allegations  were  un- 
true and  that  foe  author  knew 
them  to  be  untrue  (or  was 
reckless  about  their  truth). 
The  First  Amendment  guar- 
antees freedom  of  the  press, 
and  while  it  does  not  rule  out 
libel  actions  entirely,  it  stacks 
foe  legal  deck  lnfevour  of  the 
media.  A further  difference  is 
that  injunctions  to  prevent 
publication  are  almost  un- 
known in  foe  US.  It  Is  hard  to 
persuade  a court  to  restrain 
publication  in  the  UK  cm 
grounds  of  libel,  but  it  is  easy 
if  foe  book  or  article  will 
arguably  break  a confidence. 

The  best-known  recent  ex- 
ample of  a confidence  Injunc- 
tion was  Spycatcher.  Right  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Government  obtained  injunc- 
tions to  prohibit  the  book 
being  sold  until  its  case  could 
be  folly  tried.  But  foe  trial 
was  irrelevant  Tbe  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  whole 
saga  was  publication  of  Peter 


Wright's  book  in  the  US.  Spy- 
catcher  was  a lesson  in  the 
futility  of  national  courts  try- 
ing to  stopper  a secret  for 
which  there  was  an  interna- 
tional market  If  Kelley’s 
book  is  enjoined  in  Britain, 
we  are  unlikely  to  see  a 
repeat  of  the  squeegee  mer- 
chants selling  smuggled 
paperbacks  along  with  their 
wilting  roses  beside  the  M4Q. 
It  is  much  more  probahle  that 
its  contents  will  be  available 
on  foe  Internet  before  you  can 
say  telecommunications. 

Controlling  foe  content  of 
the  Net  is  a task  to  daunt  even 
the  most  zealous  believer  in 
national  sovereignty.  Tbe  ma- 
terial can  be  re-labelled,  cop- 
ied and  re-routed  endlessly. 

There  are  not  quite  the 
same  problems  with  extract- 
ing compensation.  Times 
Newspapers  had  to  account 
for  its  profits  in  running  tbe 
first  instalment  of  Spycatcher 
just  before  foe  book's  Ameri- 
can publication.  The  Defama- 
tion Act  last  year  exempted 
Internet  service-providers 
from  libel  damages,  but  their 
defence  is  dependent  on  two 
conditions:  they  have  to  have 


taken  all  reasonable  care  (a 
phrase  which  will  have  every- 
body scratching  their  heads); 
and  they  must  have  had  no 
notice  of  the  offending  items 
(so  warning  letters  from  Sue, 
Grabbit  and  Run  will  stOl 
have  to  be  taken  seriously). 

But  if  the  messenger  may 
escape  liability,  the  sender 
can  still  be  pursued.  The  elec- 
tronic wizardry  which  allows 
us  to  communicate  as  though 
we  were  talking  may  lead  us 
to  forget  that  our  words  are 
preserved  in  a way  that 
spoken  words  are  not.  Libel- 
lous Internet  gossip  can  be 
expensive. 

Yet  here  as  well  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  any  individual 
country  can  achieve  on  Its 
own.  Just  supposing  Kelley’s 
book  libelled  a member  of  The 
Finn.  Obtaining  judgment  for 
a suitably  large  sum  would  be 
valueless  if  she  had  no  prop- 
erty in  the  UK.  She  presum- 
ably has  assets  in  the  US,  but 
the  American  courts  will  re- 
fuse to  enforce  an  English 
judgment  Our  libel  laws  are 
considered  to  be  so  draconian 
that  the  US  courts  have  said  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the 


American  public  interest  to 
help  collect  such  damages. 

There  would  not  be  the 
same  difficulty  in  collecting 
from  an  Rngnlfti  publisher  or 
broadcaster,  and  hence  the 
caution  of  our  media.  Those 
Interested  in  the  book’s  alle- 
gations will  probably  not  find 
tbem  detailed  in  every  news- 
paper or  learn  of  them  in  TV 
headlines,  but  wfll  have  to 
search  the  Net 

There  is  an  echo  here  of  a 
previous  royal  sensation,  in 
the  months  leading  up  to  the 
abdication  of  Edward  VUE, 
American  newspapers  were 
£U11  of  news  of  foe  affair  be- 
tween the  king  and  Mrs  Simp- 
sou.  Nothing  appeared  In  the 
British  press.  Then,  the  cen- 
sorship (or  self-censorship)  of 
the  British  media  did  not 
keep  a secret  but  only  kept  it 
to  a group  which  had  access 
to  foreign  sources  of  news. 
The  difference  now  is  that  the 
group  is  not  a wealthy  elite, 
but  anyone  with  a PC  and  a 
modem. 


Andrew  Nicol  QC  is,  wHh 
Geoffrey  Robertson,  author  of 
Media  Law  (Longman/Penguin) 


Phillip  Hall  is  sceptical  of  suggestions 
that  the  royal  family  is  to  pay  its  way 

Now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don’t 


a NOTHER  royal  story 
/\  startled  the  readers  of 
/ \several  Sunday  papers 
this  week:  “Royal  fomily  to 
pay  its  own  way".  It  sounded 
pretty  drastic,  very  modem 
and  certain  to  be  Incredibly 
popular  — hat  a little  too  good 
to  be  true. 

The  idea,  apparently  floated 
from  Downing  Street,  but  sub- 
sequently disowned  by  Num- 
ber 10.  is  being  championed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  part 
of  bis  self-proclaimed  quest  to 
modernise  the  monarchy.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  taxpayer 
could  be  relieved  of  tbe  £80 
million -a-year  cost  of  the 
monarchy.  This  comprises 
the  Civil  List,  and  govern- 
ment expenditure  an  such 


items  as  the  palaces,  royal 
transport  and  royal  security. 
The  monarchy  would 
apparently  finance  itself  by 
taking  bade  the  profits  of  its 
own  property,  the  Crown  Es- 
tate, which  amount  to  about 
the  same  as  the  hill  for  the 
House  of  Windsor. 

Formally,  foe  monarch  has 
since  1760  “surrendered”  the 
rents  from  these  lands  in  ex- 
change for  government  fund- 
ing. The  proposal  being 
floated  Is  that  this  arrange- 
ment now  ends.  Yet  in  reality, 
foe  Queen’s  claim  to  the 
250,000-acre  Crown  Estate  — 
including  priceless  land  in 
central  London  such  as  Lower 
Regent  Street  and  Trafalgar 
Square  — exists  in  namp 


only.  Back  in  1760,  govern- 
ment was  centred  on  the  king, 
not  In  name  alone,  but  also  in 
practice.  The  rents  of  the 
Crown  Estate,  and  also  tax 
revenue  from  Customs  and 
Excise,  were  used  to  run  the 
country.  Such  revenues  were 
not  the  king's  personal  in- 
come, but  went  Into  his  “pub- 
lic pocket”,  and  paid  for  the 
entire  expense  of  the  non- 
military  part  of  government 

TO  restore  the  monarch’s 
property  of  1760  would  also 
involve  the  Queen  resuming 
the  financial  burden  of  gov- 
ernment that  went  with  it  and 
which  was  relinquished  at 
tbe  same  time.  This  would 
amount  to  b Allans  of  pounds 
and  is  obviously  a non- 
starter. 

But  it  is  not  merely  foe 
substance  of  the  proposal 
which  lacks  any  credibility.  It 
is  equally  astounding  that  an 
attempt  to  return  to  1760  is 
presented  as  a bold  step  of 
modernisation. 

Government  publications 
adhere  to  foe  formalities  and 
solemnly  intone  that  the 
Queen  exchanges  the  Civil 
List  fbr  tbe  Crown  Estate  and 
other  revenues.  However,  be- 


hind closed  doors  — as 
revealed  in  dusty  files  at  the 
Public  Records  Office  — top 
civil  servants  (such  as  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  in  1920) 

have  dismissed  any  such  con- 
nection as  totally  out-dated. 
Besides,  at  foe  same  time,  a 
leading  courtier  of  George  V 
conceded  that  “it  Is  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  sovereign  should 
be  dependent  on  Parliament 
for  the  Civil  List  and  should 
not  receive  money  direct 
from  Crown  lands”. 

In  other  words,  a necessary 
part  of  a constitutional  mon- 
archy, in  which  foe  Queen 
acts  on  “advice”  from  foe 
Prime  Minister,  is  that  the 
monarchy  depends  on  govern- 
ment and  Parliament  for  its 
funding. 

If  a king  or  queen  can  step 
free  of  this  control,  thanks  to 
the  Grown  Estate,  that  mon- 
arch could  become  indepen- 
dent of  government  not  just 
financially,  but  politically  too 
— to  the  extent  of  rriUsing 
ministerial  “advice”  on  occa- 
sions. It  is  bard  to  see  a gov- 
ernment of  any  complexion 
making  a rod  for  its  own  back 
in  this  fashion. 


The  notion  of  financing  foe 
royals  from  the  Crown  Estate 
is  a red  herring.  Even  were  it 
to  occur,  it  would  not  save  tbe 
taxpayer  a penny.  It  distracts 
from  the  simple  truth  that  for 
that  to  happen  foe  royal  fam- 
ily needs  to  spend  less.  The 
continental  monarchies  all 
cost  well  under  a half  of  their 
British  counterpart 
The  Crown  Estate  has  al- 
ways provided  a handy  debat- 
ing point  for  royalists.  The 
monarchy,  they  maintain, 
costs  us  nothing  because  we 
receive  the  income  from  the 
Queen's  property.  At  this 
time  of  crisis  for  the  royals; 
could  it  be  that  — for  from 
seeking  to  take  back  foe  Es- 
tate — Prince  Charles  and  his 
allies  in  government  have  a 
propaganda  objective:  to  put 
this  specious  argument  into 
the  headlines  and  look  as  if 
they  are  doing  something?  If 
not,  and  If  they  are  unaware 
of  the  impossibility  of  resum- 
ing royal  ownership  of  foe 
Estate,  they  are  extraordi- 
narily naive. 


Queering  the 
pitch  for 
academics 


Mark  Steel 


Phillip  Hail  2$  the  author  or 
Royal  Fortune:  Tax,  Money  and 
the  Monarchy  (Bloomsbury) 


Shakespeare,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Arden 
edtition  of  his  sonnets, 
was  gay.  Academics  have 
spent  lifetimes  researching 
this  matter,  yet  it’s  obvious. 
He  left  his  wife  in  the  Mid- 
lands to  come  to  London,  cen- 
tre of  the  club  scene,  then 
worked  in  the  theatre  and 
gave  his  characters  camp 
names  like  Petruccio  and  Co 
riolanus,  not  a KSv  or  a Terry 
to  be  found. 

Which  la  marvellous,  be- 
cause regardless  of  whether 
It's  true  or  not.  it  infuriates 
rural  Neighbourhood  Watch 
Daily  Express  England, 
which  can’t  believe  he  could 
possibly  be  gay  as  a)  he  was 
English,  and  b)  they’ve  got  an 
unopened  feather-bound  vol- 
ume of  his  complete  works  on 
the  shelf  above  the  tropical 
fish. 

Winding  up  homophobic 
people  by  ftiafiniwg  that  fam- 
ous characters  are  gay  is,  it 
seems  to  me.  a perfectly  legiti- 
mate aim  for  any  historian. 
Recent  catches  have  been  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  and  Jane  Aus- 
ten. So  foe  next  stage  should 
be  for  Rothman's  football 
yearbook  to  announce  that 
Bobby  Charlton  lived  for 
years  in  a country  cottage 
with  Gordon  Ranks  before 
running  off  with  tbe  bloke 
who  played  the  Brigadier  in 
Doctor  Who. 

But  for  foe  moment  Shake- 
speare's doing  a fine  Job. 
'There  is  no  question  that  he 
was  heterosexual,'’  blustered 
Professor  Stanley  Wells  on 
yesterday’s  Today  pro- 
gramme on  Radio  4.  T mean, 
he  had  a wife.”  Cosmo  Forbes 
in  the  Daily  Express  agrees 
that  this  makes  it  unlikely  he 
was  gay.  As  if  a wife  proves 
anything.  Maybe  In  300  years’ 
time  professors  on  Radio  4 
win  be  saying  “Michael  Bar- 
rymore can’t  have  been  gay, 
he  had  a- wife.”  “Yes^ -profes- 
sor, but  what  about  this 
recently  discovered  Sunday 
Mirror  in  which  he  says  ’AU 
right  I admit  it,  I am  gayT' 
“Well,  you  can’t  tell  any- 
thing from  that,  he  was  writ- 
ing in  character.” 
m any  case,  foe  existence  of 
Ann  Hathaway  can  hardly 
prove  that  he  never  mean- 
dered down  the  gay  path  at 
aU  There  are  thousands  of 
married  men  who,  one  night 
after  a few  pints,  are  likely  to 
surprise  you  by  saying  some- 
thing like  "Sere,  did  I ever 
tell  you  about  how  when  I 
was  19  and  I used  to  go  with 
me  mate  every  week  to  the 
snooker  club...  Well,  one 
week  all  the  tables  were 
booked.  So  we  went  to  bed 


together  instead.”  And  thou- 
sands more  who  say:  “No,  I'm 
straight  down  the  middle,  me. 
We  used  to  puH  each  other  off 
in  the  showers  after  football 
— but  we  were  thinking  of 
birds  while  we’re  doing  it" 

Can  we  honestly  know  for 
certain  that  Shakespeare's 
not  in  that  category? 

Then  there  are  the  sonnets, 
which  were  written  to  a 
“dark  lady"  who  was  proba- 
bly a man.  So  advocates  of  the 
straight  Shakespeare  axe 
searching  desperately  for  any 
reference  that  could  prove 
otherwise.  From  foe  anxiety 
hi  the  professor’s  voice,  it 
sounded  as  if  at  any  moment 
he  was  going  to  crack  and  try 
maidpg  them  up  — “Well, 
what  about  'Ode  to  a breeze’, 
which  goes  Thou  whose  very 
smile  doth  float  like 
summer’s  breeze,  Here.  I 
wouldn't  grind  giving  that 
Posh  Spice  one.  And  melteth 
like  pure  honey  betwixt  thine 
crimson  lips’.” 

But  there’s  another  reason 
why  these  people  can't  hear 
foe  thought  a gay  Shake- 
speare. For  them  foe  world  is 
divided  into  rnir.Viangtng  cate- 
gories of  good  and  had  — and 
i,  along  with  Cliff 
home-made  cake  and 
foe  police  force  — are  good, 
while  drugs,  loud  music  and 
homosexuality  are  bad. 
Shakespeare,  like  a single 
division  county  champion- 
ship  is  timelessly  English. 

MAM HEN  he  was  24,  how- 
lflV  ever,  foe  Spanish  Ar- 
mm  mada  was  defeated, 
which  set  in  motion  a battle 
of  ideas  between  foe  divine 
will  of  royalty  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  laissez-faire 
profiteering  of  the  merchant 
class  on  the  other,  which  was 
to  engulf  every  aspect  of  soci- 
ety for  the  next  80  years.  To 
suggest  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  Just  timeless  pieces 
of  wisdom  unconnected  to 
this  conflict  Is  like  saying 
that  Schindler’s  List  is  a 
study  of  power  and  violin 
music  and  the  Nazis  are 
irrelevant. 

Shakespeare  even  made  it 
dear  that  he  was  dealing  with 
the  battle  to  rule  society  by 
giving  his  plays  names  like 
Richard  IQ  and  King  Lear 
rather  than  A Missing  Horse 
or  Man  with  a Severe 
Headache. 

This  is  lost  on  those  who 
see  him  not  as  a commentator 
on  living,  breathing ’argu- 
ments, but  as  an  icon  whose 
words  should  be  memorised 
like  the  nine  times  table. 
What  matters  is  not  whether 
he  was  gay,  but  that  some 
people  think  ft  matters 
whether  be  was  gay.  For  then 
be  ceases  to  be  foe  timeless 
perfect  Englishman. 

Besides,  what  about  Ode  to 
a Leather  Cap,  that  starts: 

“O  thou  that  raveth  through 
the  night 

Often  Thine  muscles  score 
eleven 

Thine  arms  that  waoeth 
caught  my  sight 

Upon  the  dancefloor  here  at 
Heaven." 
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Leonard  Maguire 


Scotland’s  rich  voice 


Leonard  Maguire, 
who  has  died  aged 
73,  was  an  actor  who 
played  eccentric 
characters  with 
depth  and  virtuosity.  He  had 
a restless  probing  intellect 
and.  in  conversation,  his 
ideas  would  shoot  up  like  fire- 
works. When  work  dried  up, 
he  wrote  one-man  shows  for 

himwlf 

Educated  at  St  Mungo’s 
Academy  In  Glasgow,  he 
joined  the  Citizens'  Theatre 
as  a founding  member  after 
being  invalided  out  of  foe 
RAF  in  1943.  After  repertory, 
he  auditioned  Ln  London 
across  the  desk  from  an 
apparently  elderly  man  — 
who  turned  out  to  be  the 
young  Laurence  Olivier  in 
disguise  (Olivier  did  not  want 
to  Intimidate).  Maguire  was 
successful,  and  landed  a part 
in  Thornton  Wilder’s  The 
Skin  of  Our  Teeth.  He  also 
appeared  in  Crime  And  Pun- 
ishment with  John  Gielgud, 
and  with  Edith  Evans  in  Ty- 
rone Guthrie’s  production  of 
The  Rivals  and  so  bad -to  turn 
down  Olivier's  offer  to  appear 
in  the  film  Henry  V.  This 
proved  something  of  a set- 
back.  He  returned  to  foe  prov- 
inces, before  moving  back  to 
Scotland. 

In  the  small  pond  of  Scot- 
tish theatre,  work  was  not 
always  abundant  Television 
and  radio  proved  more  fruit- 
ful. Between  1950  and  1965,  he 


took  partln  nearly  2,000  radio 
programmes.  For  five  years 
he  was  foe  nanutor-presenter 
of  Scope,  devised  by  James 
McTaggart  (whose  name  lives 
on  in  the  annual  lecture  of  the 
Edinburgh  TV  festival). 

He  returned  to  foe  Citi- 
zens’. under  the  direction  of 
Iain  Cuthhertaon,  to  a 
strong  impression  as  Sir 
David  Lindsay  in  the  pre- 
miere of  John  Arden’s  Arm- 
strong's Last  Goodnight.  At 
foe  Edinburgh  Lyceum,  he 
starred  in  Bin  Bryden’s  1974 
production  of  Roddy  MacMil- 
lan’s The  Revellers,  one  of  foe 
new  plays  which  took  work- 
ing-class themes  out  of  low 
comedy  and  into  drama. 

His  five  one-man  shows  ex- 
plored the  work  of  foe  great 
medieval  Scottish  poets.  Hen- 
ryson  and  Dunbar,  the 
English  poet  Coleridge  and,  in 
An  Evening  of  Scottish  Hor- 
rors, foe  darker  writings  erf1 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He 
won  Edinburgh  Festival 
awards  three  years’  running. 

In  1979.  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don and  foe  RnpfUsh  Actors’ 


Company,  and  found  work  in 
television. 


He  was  foe  head- 
master in  BBC  Scotland’s 
long-running  This  Man  Craig. 

His  film  credits  include  The 
Honorary  Consul  0982}  and  A 
Dry  White  Season  (1988).  In 
1994,  he  worked  with  Willem 
Dafoe  in  Berlin  on  a film  of 
Joseph  Conrad’s  Victory,  and 
in  1995  with  director 


Francesco  Nuti  on  Occhio  Pin- 
occhio;  neither  film  has  yet 
been  released. 

He  remained  a private  man 
and  disliked  publicity.  He 
spent  his  last  years  in  France, 
at  Conies-sur-Ciel  near  Mont- 
anban,  with  his  wife  Frances 
who  survives  him,  with  their 
son  and  two  daughters. 


Arnold  Kemp 


Leonard 
Maguire  was  one  of  the  tri- 
umvirate of  Scottish  theatri- 
cal figures  who  defined  total 
originality.  Along  with  Dun- 
can Macrae  and  Chic  Mur- 
ray. Leonard  influenced  all  of 
my  generation  of  performers. 
He  had  so  much  we  admired 
— a great  face,  a questing 
mind  and  an  imwiidalfgHp 
voice,  one  third  impeccable 
Scots  done,  one  third  Henry 
Irving  and  one  third  Golden 
Virginia,  a sound  we  all  tried 
to  master  but  never  could. 

I first  fen  under  his  glori- 
ous spell  when  he  played  Sir 
David  Lindsay  in  the  1964 
premiere  of  Armstrong's  Last 
Goodnight,  a performance  so 
dose  to  the  perfect  Scottish 
renaissance  man  that  you 
only  wish  Leonard  could 
have  been  the  first  speaker  of 
the  new  parliament  in  Edin- 
burgh — whenever  that 
comes  to  pass. 

Ten  years  after  that  I first 
shared  a stage  with  him  as 
his  lovely  daughter  Snow- 


drop in  Cinderella,  when  his 
Baron  Hardup  was  a master- 
piece of  Intellectual  rigour, 
wicked  humour  and  almost 
total  nnintolfigihnity  Who 
pisp  ha<s  achieved  all  that? 
This  is  the  same  man  who, 
back  in  the  1960s,  while  pre- 
senting a gremlin-racked  live 
TV  magazine  programme,  in 

desperation  picked  up  a gar- 
dening book  from  the  back  of 


foe  5et  and  told  the  Scottish 
nation  how  to  plant  carrots. 
We  were  transfixed. 

After  a performance  of  his 
Coleridge  play  Navigator  in 
the  Seventh  Circle,  he  told  me 
that  he  hadn't  written  it  It 
was  all  just  floating  around 
“up  there”.  He  had  just  gath- 
ered it  in  and  if  ever  I saw  Mr 
Coleridge,  I was  to  thank 

him. 

I last  saw  Leonard  when  we 
worked  together  in  Berlin,  on. 
that  Joseph  Conrad  film 
which  has  yet  to  see  foe  light 
of  day.  We  spent  endless 
hours  drinking  the  tea,  which 
was  all  I ever  saw  him  con- 
sume. When  I got  home,  he 
bad  sent  a copy  eff  his  plays 
published  under  his  own  ban- 
ner; the  publisher's 
was  “EROTAT  UMSEL”.  Say 
it  in  a heavy  Glasgow  accent 
anil  you  will  understand. 

He  sometimes  said  that  if 
an  actor  we  knew  had 
“passed  on"  it  was  a step  up 
for  both  cf  us.  Not  in  this 
case.  No  one  will  ever  replace 
Leonard  Maguire. 


Tom  Conti  addaa  I first  met 
Leonard  Maguire  when  I was 
11  or  12,  on  my  first  job,  in  a 
radio  play  about  the  Cutty 
Sark  ship.  There  were  two 
people  I remember  one  was  a 
giant,  who  turned  oat  to  be 
Tam  Cuthbertson,  and  the 
other  was  a man  in  a duffel 
coat,  who  was  Leonard  Ma- 
guire — he  played  foe  de- 
signer of  the  Cutty  Sark. 

The  studio  was  a fog  of 
cigarette  smoke,  it  was  swel- 
termgty  hot  and  everyone 
was  In  shirtsleeves,  except 
for  Leonard.  I couldn’t  under- 
stand it,  but  later  was -told  (I 
don't  know  if  it  was  true)  that 
he  wore  the  duffel  coat  be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  that 
he  didn’t  own  a jacket  — in 
those  days  actors  were  paid 
practically  nothing. 

What  people  found  most  cu- 
rious about  Leonard  was  the 
way  he  spoke.  To  the  unini- 
tiated he  was  incomprehensi- 
ble, his  speech  heavily  meta- 
phorical and  peppered  with 
Latin.  I suspect  it  was  foe 
result  of  nerves,  because  as 
you  got  to  know  him  Ms 
speech  became  more  fluent 

Leonard  was  extremely 
kind  to  me  then.  I liked  him 
instantly.  He  had  a brilliant 
talent  which  somehow  went 
unrecognised.  Perhaps  he 
was  ahead  of  his  time. . 


Leonard  Maguire,  actor,  bom 
May  26, 1924;  died  September 
12,1997 


Leonard.  Maguire  . . . characterfialfoce,  unique  voice  and  eccentric  career 


Clodomiro  Almeyda  Medina 


The  exile  who  came  home  to  rule 


Almeyda ...  at  the  palace  to  the  end 


Military  honours 
at  his  funeral  and 
Sags  at  half-mast  in 
Chilean  army  bar- 
racks would  have  amused  foe 
Socialist  Party  (PS)  leader  CIo- 
domiro  Almeyda,  who  hag 
died  aged  74 

As  Salvador  AUende's  vice- 
president,  Almeyda  was  with 
him  at  the  end,  as  Chilean  air 
force  Hawker  Hunter  jets 
bombarded  La  Moneda  palace 
during  the  coup  d’itat  of 
September  u,  1973.  He  was 
Imprisoned  with  other  Popu- 
lar Unity  leaders  cm  Dawson 
island,  in  foe  frigid  Magellan 
Straits,  and  later  sentenced  to 
exile.  When  he  returned  clan- 
destinely to  Chile  in  1987, 
towards  foe  end  of  foe  Pino- 


chet regime,  the  military  im- 
prisoned him  again  and 
banned  him  from  taking  part 
in  politics  for  10  years. 

Almeyda  was  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  Marxist 
thinkers.  A PS  member  for  57 
years,  he  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Chile  and  later 
became  a professor  of  philoso- 
phy. At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  dean  of  the  universi- 
ty's sociology  faculty.  Influ- 
enced by  popular  movements 
in  the  continent,  such  as  foe 
Peruvian  APRA  party,  he 
joined  the  Socialist  Party  as  a 
student  and  in  the  1960s  held 
cabinet  posts  in  the 
government. 

When  PS  presidential  candi- 
date Allende  won  foe  1970 


elections,  he  appointed  Al- 
meyda foreign  minister,  and 
during  the  brief  three  years  of 
foe  Popular  Unity  government 
he  held  the  defence  and  inte- 
rior portfolios,  as  well  as  be- 
coming vice-president.  He 
played  an  important  ride  in 
the  non-aligned  movement 


and  organised  the  third 
United  Nations  conference  on 
trade  «"d  development  In  the 
Santiago  office  building  which 
was  later  the  HQ  of  General 
Pinochet’s  military  junta. 

In  exile,  Almeyda  spent 
some  of  bis  time  in  Mexico, 
but  for  the  most  part  be  lived 
in  the  former  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  particularly  foe 
Goman  Democratic  Republic. 
By  chance,  when  the  East  Ger- 


man leader  Erich  Honecker 
fled  la  1991,  his  old  friend  was 
Chile’s,  ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow. So  Honecker  came  to  end 
his  days  in  fthfie,  rather  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Christian  Democrat 
Patricio  Aylwin,  which  found 
itself  in  a diplomatic  row  with 
Germany. 

Exile  split  the  always  frac- 
tious socialists  into  a number 
of  different  currents,  with  Al- 
meyda becoming  foe  leader  of 
foe  more  hardline  of  the  two 
biggest  groups.  As  the  Pino- 
chet regime  neared  its  end, 
the  PS- Almeyda  inside  Chile 
Joined  the  Popular  Democratic 
Movement  (MDF),  the  more 
radical  of  the  alliances  seek- 


ing to  replace  the  dictatorship 


— and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  veteran  leader  returned  to 
the  country,  by  crossing  the 
Andes  on  a mule. 

The  dictatorship  arrested 
him,  sent  him  into  internal 
exDe  in  a remote  mountain 
village,  and  later  jailed  him  as 
an  “apologist  for  violence”. 
Almeyda’s  response  was  that 
his  party  neither  advocated 
violence  nor  ruled  out  its  user 
An  international  campaign 
obtained  his  release  after  a 
year,  and  In  19 89  ha  became 
foe  chairman  of  foe  newly- 
unified  Socialist  Party  — 
today  a partner  in  Chile’s  rul- 
ing coalition  — in  which  he 
continued  to  play  a major  role. 
He  had  been  a member  of  its 
central  committee  since  194ft. 


Current  PS  chairman  Ca 
mOo  Escatona  described  Al- 
meyda as  “the  most  important 
thinker  on  the  ..Chilean  left 
ever  since  foe  mid-1960s,  and 
one  of  foe  architects  of  the 
downfall  of  the  dictatorship  in 
1988-89";  despite  his  bitter  ex- 
periences at  the  bands  of  foe 
military,  he  “overcame  the  ha- 
tred the  dictatorship  pro- 
voked, and  died  with  a clean 
conscience". 

A chain  smoker  all  his  life, 
Almeyda  suffered  from  threat 
cancer  and  had  recently 
undergone  an  operation.  Pres- 
ident Eduardo  Frei  called 
three  days  of  national  mourn- 
ing; and  described  Almeyda  as 
“a  roan  of  great  ideas  who 
worked  all  his  life  for  them”. 
Almeyda  leaves  a wife,  Irma, 
and  three  children. 


Clodomiro  Almeyda  Madina,  pol- 
itician, lawyer  and  academic, 
bom  February  11,  1923;  died 
August 25, 1997 
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Victor  Schwarz 


Practical  science 


THE  biochemist  Victor 
Schwarz,  who  has  died 
aged  77,  will  be  best 
remembered  for  developing  a 
test  for  patients  with  cystic 
fibrosis,  work  that  he  began 
In  the  late  1950s.  His  results, 
in  a time  of  Surly  primitive 
scientific  technology,  were 
vindicated  25  years  later, 
when  foe  gene  for  cystic  fibro- 
sis was  found  to  contain  a 
code  for  a mutated  protein. 

He  had  become  an  expert  on 
the  sweat  gland  and  its  secre- 
tion of  sodium  chloride,  hy- 
pothesising that  the  raised 
salt  In  patients  was  an  under- 
lying cause  of  their  symp- 
toms. He  modified  his  sweat 
test  to  eliminate  foe  errors 
inherent  in  other  laborato- 
ries’ results,  so  that  a reliable 
diagnostic  test  was  achieved. 

Victor's  scientific  achieve- 
ments came  In  foe  wake  of  his 
forced  exile  from  his  child- 
hood home  in  Innsbruck.  A 
happy,  untroubled  Jewish 
family  life  ended  with  the 
Nazi  takeover  of  Austria  in 
March,  1938.  Victor  made  a 
solo  attempt  to  reach  Holland 
but  was  sent  back  by  foe 
Nazis,  and  that  November, 
with  Krista Hnacht,  the  na- 
tionwide state-organised 
attack  on  Jews,  synagogues 
and  property,  Victor  and  his 
father  were  imprisoned.  They 
were  only  released  when  his 
mother  received  a British 
visa  and  the  family  were 
reunited,  virtually  penniless, 
in  Manchester. 


After  a brief  wartime  in- 
ternment on  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Victor  studied  at  night  at  Sal- 
ford's Royal  Technical  Col- 
lege while  clearing  air-raid 
rubble  by  day.  Meanwhile,  he 
played  and  listened  to  music 
and  walked  in  the  country- 
side, which  would  become  bis 


Schwarz . . . knowledge 


life-long  loves.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  his  ambition  to  be- 
come a scientist  and  spent  the 
next  15  years  studying  part- 
time  while  working  to  sup- 
port himself. 

He  obtained  a London  Uni- 
versity external  chemistry 
and  mathematics  degree  in 
1949,  while  his  work  as  a 
research  biochemist,  at  Allen 
and  Handburys  in  Hertford- 
shire from  1949-1953,  led  to 
several  research  papers  on 
chromatography  and  electro- 
phoresis, published  In  Nature 
and  the  Biochemical  Journal. 
Around  then  he  met  Mary,  a 
young  librarian  who  became 
his  wife. 

While  a research  fellow  in 
Manchester  University's 
child  health  department,  he 
began  bis  doctorate  on  foe 
biochemical  defect  underly- 
ing the  Childhood  disorder  ga- 
lactosaemia.  It  was  Schwarz 
who  elucidated  foe  biochemi- 
cal links  between  galactose 
(milk)  intolerance  and  foe  ef- 
fects of  an  inability  to  metab- 
olise galactose  — liver  failure 
and  cataracts.  He  developed  a 
laboratory  test  for  galactosae- 
mia  and  set  up,  at  Royal  Man- 
chester Children's  Hospital,  a 


screening  programme  for 
new-born  children.  This 
work,  which  was  published  in 
the  Lancet,  brought  him  in- 
ternational recognition  and  a 
professorship  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California. 

A brilliant  lecturer,  his 
ideas  about  foe  mechanisms 
of  adult  learning  were  incor- 
porated Into  A Clinical  Com- 
panion to  Biochemical  Studies, 
which  has  clarified  biochem- 
istry to  medical  students 
worldwide. 

In  1984,' his.  elder  daughter 
Isabel,  a psychiatric  social 
worker,  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  a patient.  Although  her 
death  broke  foe  spirit  of  the 
otherwise  indomitable  Victor, 
he  immediately  began  a cam- 
paign to  alert  foe  authorities 
to  foe  danger  faced  by  people 
working  alone  with  poten- 
tially dangerous  clients.  This 
was  foe  first  time  that  the 
media  was  made  aware  of 
such  dangers  and  some  mea- 
sures have  since  been  Intro- 
duced, although  much 
remains  to  be  improved. 

Victor  retired  in  1985,  and 
dedicated  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  helping  his 
wife  overcome  the  tragedy  of 
Isabel’s  death.  They  had  been 
happily  married  for  46  years 
when  Mary  died  in  November 
1996.  Until  one  week,  before 
his  own  death,  Victor  was 
teaching  mathematics  in  a 
local  college,  remedial  studies 
in  a local  school  and  helping 
with  music  at  the  Bethesda 
school  for  the  handicapped. 
Modest  and  self-effacing,  he 
cared  for  the  less  fortunate. 


Pat  Kumar 


Victor  Schwarz,  paediatric  bio- 
chemist, bom  March  16,  1820: 
died  July  22, 1997 


Sir  Hepi  Te  Heuheu 


THE  lineage  of  Sir  Hepi 
Te  Heuheu,  who  has 
died  aged  79,  could  be 
traced  to  foe  captain  of  the  Te 
Arawa  canoe,  and  to  its 
priest,  who  had  guided  the 
Maori  voyage  from  HawaDd 
to  the  land  which  became 
New  Zealand.  Sir  Hepi  was 
installed  in  1942  as  the 
seventh  paramount-  chief  of. 
the  Tuwharetoa,  who  are 
based  in  the  North  tciand 
He  held  steadfastly  to  Maori 
Independence  and  in  1989, 


convened  foe  first  cf  three 
meetings  which  led  to  foe 
National  Maori  Congress. 
This,  under  Sir  HepFs  leader- 
ship, Increased  separate 
Maori  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation and  focused  Maori 
resistance  to  government 
plans  to  cap  its  liability  on 
claims  for  breaches  of  the 
1840  Treaty  of  Waitangi 
which  bad  laid  down  commit- 
ments between  the  British 
Grown  and  foe  Maori  tribes. 

Sir  Hepl’s  style  of  leader- 


ship was  to  empower  others 
and  keep  his  own  position  in 
reserve  for  crises.  He  moved 
easily  among  his  people,  not 
as  a leader  above  them  but  os 
a friend  with  a remarkable 
appeal  to  an  Maoris.  He  was 
knighted  In  1979.  He  was  a 
keen  trout  fisherman,  and 
loved  to  share  a joke  — . espe- 
cially about  the  one  that  got 
away.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Pauline  and  six  chil  dren. 


Atox  Frame 


Hepi  Hoanl  Te  Hauhau,  politician, 
bom  1918;  died  July  31 1897 


Birthdays 


Russ  Abbott,  comedian,  50: 
Lauren  Bacall,  actress.  73: 
Charlie  Byrd,  jazz  guitarist, 
72;  Tommy  Carberry, 
jockey.  56;  Prof  Ken  Coates. 
Labour  MEP.  67;  Peter  Falk, 
actor,  70;  Loyd  Grossman, 
broadcaster,  47;  Charles 
Haughey.  former  Irish  prime 
minister.  72;  Jon  Hendricks, 
lyricist,  singer,  76;  Ian  Hors- 
brugh,  principal,  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  and  Drama, 
56;  Dusty  Hughes,  play- 
wright. 50;  Andy  Irvine, 
rugby  player,  46;  Kenny 
Jones,  rock  singer,  49; 
B B King,  blues  guitarist, 
singer,  71:  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
former  prime  minister  of  Sin- 
gapore, 75;  David  McCreery, 
footballer,  41;  Jndith  Miller, 
publisher,  46;  Stephanie 
Middleton,  artist,  glass 
sculptor,  29;  Sadako  Ogata, 
UN  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  70;  Dame  Sheila 
Quinn,  president.  Standing 
Committee  of  Nurses  of  EEC, 
77;  Lord  Ryder  of  Eaton 
Hastings,  former  chairman. 
IPC,  81;  Steve  Shirley,  com- 
puter pioneer,  founder  direc- 
tor, FI  Group.  64;  David 
Smeeton,  radio  news  corre- 
spondent, 61;  Neville  Sou- 
thall, goalkeeper  39;  Mickey 
Stewart,  director  of  coach- 
ing, National  Cricket  Associa- 
tion, 65;  Peter  Townsend, 
golfer,  51. 


Death  Notices 
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KnUHMO.  Alan,  dted  September  Wfi 
Jn  Ms  Mil  year.,  at  The  Clone  Muream 
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Growth  fails  to  fill  poverty  gap,  page  12 
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Profits 

drive 

away 

doubt 

Ian  Stag  ~~ 

INCHCAPB,  the  interna- 
tional distribution  group, 
yesterday  unveiled  first 
half  pre-tax  profits  of 
£78.8  million  — down  on  the 
£82L8  million  during  the 
first  half  of  1998,  hut  still  bet- 
ter than  most  City  forecasters 
had  expected. 

Last  year’s  figures  were 
boosted  by  contributions 
from  insurance  concern  Bain 
Hogg  and  Incbcape ’s  old  test- 
ing services  division,  both  of 
which  were  sold  last  October. 

Chief  executive  Philip 
Cushing  said  the  figures 
would  have  been  &L6  mfliirm 
better  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  pound. 

But  Mr  Cushing  said  Inch- 
cape,  which  has  activities  in 
most  far  eastern  countries, 
had  not  been  hit  by  the  recent 
South-east  Asian  currency 
turmoil  He  said  'Thailand  ac- 
counted for  just  2 per  cent  erf 
operating  profits  during  1896. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Cushing 
said  Incbcape  would  shortly 


Notebook 


be  launching  a £55  million  I _ 

shake-up  of  its  international  I incbcape  directors  chairman  Sir  Colin  Marshall,  group  chief  executive  Philip  Cushing  and  group  finance  director  Les  Cullen  yesterday  with  the 
marketing  business.  Daihatsu  Move  (left)  and  Toyota  Corolla.  The  manufacturers  are  among  the  19  companies  Inchcape  represents  in  the  UK  photograph:  gwryweas® 

Telecoms  call  to  revolution 


Regulator  ‘ripe 
for  overhaul’ 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


Telecoms  regula- 
tor Don  Cruick- 
shank  will  today 
call  for  a radical 
overhaul  of  the  way 
the  communications  industry 
is  regulated. 

His  proposals,  if  accepted 
by  the  Government,  will  end 
uttlities-style  regulation  of 
the  telecommunications  In- 
dustry and  give  a single  regu- 


latory direction  to  telecoms, 
information  technology  and 
broadcasting. 

Mr  Cruickshank,  the  direc- 
tor general  of  Oftei,  believes 
that  the  telecommunications 
industry  bas  outgrown  its 
utility  origins  and  that  own- 
petition  rattier  than  detailed 
regulation  should  determine 
its  future. 

Among  his  major  recom- 
mendations will  be: 

• Replacing  the  director  gen- 
eral of  Oftei  by  a commission 
i • Making  government  res- 


ponsible for  deciding  social 
policy  issues 

• Giving  Oftei  more  power  to 
punish  offenders,  who  would 
be  protected  by  a better  ap- 
peals system 

• Introducing  primary  legis- 
lation to  bring  the  Telecom- 
mications  Act  into  tine  with 
proposed  new  competition 
laws 

• Giving  Oftei  the  power  to 
issue  licences 

• Ending  the  regulatory  dis- 
tinctions between  telecoms, 
information  technology  and 
broadcasting. 

Mr  Cruickshank  will  pub- 
lish his  response  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's review  of  utility 
regulation  today  and  set  out 
his  main  points  in  a speech  to 
the  English  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Telecommunica- 
tions (Enact)  annual  confer- 


i ence  at  Westminster  Central 
Hall 

He  is  expected  to  concen- 
trate on  the  need  to  introduce 
i new  primary  legislation  for 
the  teipcnm!?  industry  to  en- 
| sure  that  the  Telecoms  Act  is 
not  out  of  step  with  the  Gov- 
ernment’s Competition  Bill 
which  will  implement  Euro- 
i pean  Union  fair  trading 
legislation. 

Mr  Cruickshank  will  tell 
1 his  audience  that  parts  of  the 
current  Telecommunications 
Act  are  already  outdated  and 
that  its  sanctions  are  far 
weaker  than  those  available 
under  the  proposed  new  com- 
i petition  legislation. 

This  would  lead  to  confu- 
sion and  a lack  of  consisten- 
cy. thus  hitting  investment, 
which  is  running  at  about 
£S  billion  a year. 


Mr  Cruickshank,  who  has 
been  director  general  erf  Oftei 1 
for  four  years,  is  expected  to 
say  that  the  Government 
should  take  the  opportunity 
presented  by  changes  in  pri- 1 
mary  telecom  legislation  and 
its  own  utility  review  to  con- 
sider whether  the  system  of  a 
single  regulator  for  an  indus- 
try was  any  longer 
appropriate. 

He  is  thought  to  he  in 
favour  of  a regulatory  corn- 1 
mission,  adding  stability  to  | 
the  regulatory  process  by  op- , 
eratlng  far  more  openly  than  | 
the  present  single  regulator 
system  allows. 

He  will  also  tell  the  Enact 
meeting  that  the  statutory 
priorities  of  the  Oftei  regula- 
tor or  commission  should  be 
rearranged  to  make  protect- 
ing consumers'  interests 


Customers  may  unplug  themselves 


Simon  Baaefa 

Electricity  compa- 
nies could  see  their 
customers  abandon- 
ing them  in  droves 
next  year  when  Che  domes- 
tic power  market  opens  for 
competition,  according  to 
new  research. 

A detailed  study  of  con- 
sumer demand  says  that 
customers  could  be  drawn 
to  big  brand  names  offering 
special  deals  — with  up  to 
half  the  country’s  23  mil- 
lion households  opting  for 
a new  supplier. 

The  study,  by  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  suggests  that  few 


consumers  have  a natural 
loyalty  to  their  present  mo- 
nopoly suppliers,  with  only 
29  per  cent  saying  they  will 
definitely  stay  put  Some  55 
per  cent  said  they  would 
consider  opting  for  a new 
company  eves  though  most 
expressed  broad  satisfac- 
tion with  their  present 
supplier. 

However,  the  study  sug- 
gests that  the  electricity 
market,  due  to  start  open- 
ing to  competition  from 
next  April,  will  initially 
face  similar  trends  to  other 
utility  markets  that  have 
already  begun  opening  up, 
telecoms  and  gas.  There 
customers  have  shown 


huge  Inertia  In  trading 
suppliers. 

It  found  that  71  per  cent 
of  customers  said  they 
would  not  be  among  the 
first  to  test  a new  supplier. 
Almost  as  many  believed 
that  they  would  gain  from 
competition  in  the  market 
without  having  to  change. 

In  telecoms,  BT  has  clung 
to  a 90  percent  share  of  the 
market  for  most  of  its  13 
years  in  the  private  sector 
and  is  only  now  facing  seri- 
ous competition.  In  pilot 
areas  where  British  Gas 
now  faces  competition,  it 
has  lost  only  20  per  cent  of 
its  customers  to  rival 
suppliers. 


But  Coopers  suggests  that 
utility  shoppers  are  becom- 
ing more  sophisticated.  It 
found  that  consumers 
would  be  tempted  away  by 
big  brand  names  like  Rich- 
ard Branson’s  Virgin 
Group,  with  21  per  cent 
saying  they  would  sign  up 
if  the  company  entered  the 
electricity  market.  Well  es- 
tablished, even  if  not  neces- 
sarily well  thought  o£  utili- 
ties, such  as  BT  and  British 
Gas  would  also  do  welL  So 
would  Barclays  bank. 

Consumers  showed  more 
willingness  to  sign  up  to 
companies,  including 
regional  electricity  compa- 
nies, if  ottered  a bundle  of 


services  beyond  simply 
electricity  supply. 

Given  the  lack  of  cus- 
tomer loyalty  to  existing 
suppliers,  a surprisingly 
high  number  of  people  said 
they  would  like  their  elec- 
tricity companies  to  pro- 
vide other  sensitive  ser- 
vices like  banking  and 
insurance  (20  per  cent)  and 
home  security  systems  (33 
percent). 

One  of  the  report’s 
author's,  Murray  MacFar- 
lane,  said:  "The  figures  sug- 
gested in  this  report  ... 
could  mean  even  more  of  a 
revolution  in  the  sector 
than  'anybody  ever 
imagined.'* 


Cable  combine 
takes  £200m  hit 


Nicholas  Bamfster 
Technology  Editor 

CABLE  & Wireless  Com- 
munications is  to  take  a 
£200  million  hit  during 
the  first  half  of  fts  current  fi- 
nancial year  to  cover  the 
costs  of  merging  four 
businesses  into  a single 
£3.8  billion  telecoms  and 
caMe  TV  group. 

Its  chief  executive,  Graham 
Wallace,  yesterday  said  that 
the  merger  of  Mercury  Com- 
munications, Nynex  Cable- 
Comms,  BeD  CaMemedia  and 
Video tron  had  also  resulted 
in  a £504  million  reduction  in 
the  pro-forma  balance  sheet 
for  199&97.  ^ ^ 4 A 

But  he  revealed  that  the 
new  group  was  already  on  tar- 
iget  to  achieve  savings  this 

1 TOURIST  RATES  — BAM<  SElIi~ 


year  of  £100  million  more 
than  those  originally  planned 
by  the  individual  groups. 

CWC  launched  a £50  million 
advertising  campaign  yester- 
day to  mark  its  emergence 
from  the  merger  as  a single 
organisation  offering'  its  ser- 
vices under  the  Cahle  & Wire-' 
less  brand  name.  The  group 
plans  to  spend  a further 
£50  million  promoting  its  in- 
troduction of  digital  televi- 
sion. probably  next  spring. 

Mr  Wallace  said  that 
£57  million  of  the  expected 
£106  million  operating  syner- 
gies would  come  Brum  savings 
on  support  functions. 

Better  network  manage- 
ment would  save  a farther 
pg»  mflUon.  with  the  switch 
in  emphasis  from  door-to- 
door  to  tdephoneedling  sav- 
ing a farther  £20  million. 
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D ALGETY  chief  execu- 
tive Richard  Clothier 
has  resigned  from  the 
Spillers-to-WInalot  group.  His 
departure  is  part  of  a shake- 
up  that  follows  disastrous 
tosses. 

The  planned  restructuring 
includes  putting  the  Home- 
pride  flour  grader  up  for  sale 
and  wall  lead  to  a £200  million 
payout  for  shareholders. 

Finance  director  Ken 
H«nna.  who  joined  the  group 
only  in  May,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  executive. 

After  announcing  a loss  of 
£72  million  because  of  huge 
restructuring  costs,  chairman 
Sir  Denys  Henderson  said 
yesterday  that  the  new  ratio- 
nalisation programme  would 
deliver  better  value  for 
shareholders. 

He  acknowledged  that  after 
two  profit  warnings  earlier 
this  year,  shareholders  would 
not  forgive  the  board  for  fail- 
ing to  deliver  on  yesterday’s 
promises. 

The  company  plans  to  con- 


centrate on  its  Felix  and  Win- 
alot  petfood  business,  the  UK 
agricultural  supply  opera- 
tion, and  The  Pig  Improve- 
ment Company,  which  is  a 
specialist  breeder. 

At  a board  meeting  last 
week  following  a three-month 
strategic  review  led  by  exter- 
nal consultants,  directors 
rejected  a complete  break-up 
of  the  group  but  accepted  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  keep 


the  other  businesses,  which 
will  be  sold. 

These  are  the  specialist  dis- 
tribution company,  Martin 
Brower,  which  services  Mc- 
Donald’s in  the  US,  and  the 
UK  food  ingredients  opera- 
tion, including  Spill ers1  flour 
milling. 

The  sales  are  expected  to 
raise  about  £400  million,  half 
of  which  will  be  returned  to 

shareholders. 

Sir  Denys  said  yesterday 
that  Mr  Clothier  had  voted  for 
the  plan  but  had  fait  he  ought 
to  resign  after  the  company's 
dismal  performance  during 
his  four  years  as  chief  execu- 
tive. “He  took  the  honourable 
course  of  falling  on  his 
sword.”  Sir  Denys  said. 

He  had  a two-year  contract 
which  paid  £295,000  last  year. 
Sir  Denys  could  not  say  yes- 
terday whether  two  years’ 
compensation  would  be  paid 

Chief  executive  of  the  pet- 
food operation,  Hugh  Donald- 
son, said  manufacturing  effi- 
ciency most  be  improved.  Hie 
warned  that  300  jobs  would 
go,  mainly  on  the  continent, 
in  the  reorganisation. 


Workers  told 
new  Jaguar 
will  be  sent 
from  Coventry 

Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 

JAGUAR  dealt  a blow  to  the 
West  Midlands  last  night 
when  the  Coventry-based  car 
company  told  its  employees 
that  its  first  small  car  would 
be  built  elsewhere. 

A feasibility  study  has 
found  that  the  X400  car  would 
be  too  costly  to  make  at  the 
existing  plants.  Browns  r.ane 
and  Castle  Bromwich.  Simi- 
larly plans  to  set  up  a “green 
field”  plant  in  the  region  have 
been  discarded. 

Managers  will  now  exam- 
ine pairing  the  car  in  Britain, 
the  US  or  Europe,  regions 
where  parent  company  Ford 
has  existing  factories.  i 

The  news  emerged  after  em- , 
ployees  were  informed  of  the 
decision,  ending  weeks  of 
speculation.  The  company  ad- 
mitted that  the  decision 
caused  disappointment,  but 
stressed  that  the  success  of 
the  car  would  underpin  other 
investment  in  the  Midlands. 

The  decision  Intensifies 
pressure  on  Investment  agen- 
cies and  the  Government  to 
ensure  that  the  project  and  its 
associated  10,000  jobs  comes 
totheDK 

Experts  have  warned  that 
Ford  is  master  of  the  art  of 
winning  grants  from  regions 
vying  for  its  jobs. 

However,  a Jaguar  spokes- 
man said  aid  had  not  been 
part  erf  yesterday's  decision, 
although  the  company  would 
discuss  it  once  it  bad  fall  cost- 
ings on  making  the  car 
elsewhere. 

The  company  indicated  that 
it  was  ready  to  abandon  its 
“Made  in  Britain”  image.  Hie 
spokesman  said  the  firm  h«d 
carried  out  research  into  cus- 
tomer needs.  What  mattered 
was  that  the  car  was  built  to 
Jaguar  standards,  not 
location. 

The  company  win  consider 
making  the  car  at  Ford’s  Dag- 
enham and  Halewood  sites,  at 
Cologne  in  Germany  and  in 
the  US  where  many  Jaguars 
are  sold. 


TV  system  that  is 
a big  switch-off 


equal  first  with  ensuring  the 
provision  of  a telecommuni- 
cations service.  At  present 
consumer  interests  come  be- 
low ensuring  that  companies 
are  able  to  finance  the  provi- 
sion of  services,  a task  which 
can  now  be  left  to  market 
competition. 

Mr-  Cruickshank  is  ex- 
pected to  take  the  opportunity 
to  reiterate  his  view  that  the 
telecom  industry  no  longer 
needs  to  be  treated  like  a util- 
ity. BT  was  a de  facto  monop- 
oly when  it  was  privatised  in 
1984  and  has  been  successful 
in  fighting  to  retain  its  near 
90  per  cent  share  of  the  resi- 
dential market 

But  now  it  faces  competi- 
tion in  almost  every  section  of 
file  market  and  even  50  per 
cent  of  residential  customers 
have  an  alternative  to  BT. 


Edited  by 
Lisa 

■ |B  HERE  will  be  no  dodging 

I the  £50  million  market- 

I ing  campaign  from  Cable 
& Wireless  Communications. 
Advertisements  are  being 
plastered  throughout  the  land 
— even  in  those  places  where 
CWC  cannot  reach. 

What  is  at  stoke  is  not  just 
the  future  of  CWC'  — the 
£3.8  billion  group  formed 
through  the  merger  of  Mer- 
cury with  three  leading  cable 
operators  — but  of  the  cable 
television  sector  itself.  If 
CWC,  with  all  its  financial 
firepower,  cannot  make  a go 
of  cable  television,  what  hope 
is  there  for  smaller  outfits? 

Cable  television  has  not 
achieved  the  success  in  Brit- 
ain that  its  largely-American 
founders  hoped  for.  It  might 
not  have  survived  at  all  had 
not  the  Thatcher  Government 
given  it  a new  lease  of  life  in 
1991  by  allowing  the  addition 
of  the  telephone  services 
which  now  account  for  the 
bulk  of  revenue  and  profits. 

CWC’s  new  management 
team  under  Graham  Wallace 
appears  to  have  recognised 
past  failings  and  the  need  for 
dramatically  improved  cus- 
tomer service.  The  arrogance 
and  ineptitude  of  the  cable 
companies  have  been  sons 
pareil\  what  other  industry 
would  have  created  local  may- 
hem by  digging  up  the  roads 
and  pavements  end  then  been 
surprised  when  salespeople 
had  doors  slammed  in  their 
faces?  Complaint  handling, 
connections,  charging  have 
all  been  a shambles. 

Now  CWC  plans  to  increase 
fts  sales  hwnw  and  introduce 
telephone  safes  rattier  than 
door-to-door  calls  which  are 
expected  to  produce  twice  as 
many  customers  at  half  the 
cost  A bottom-of-the-range 
£11.99  a month  package  com- 
bining telephone  services 
with  10  channels  (including 
the  five  terrestrial  stations)  is 
being  introduced  to  stem 
defections. 

If  cable  is  to  survive  as 
more  than  a telephony  ser- 
vice, it  must  bring  about  a 
sea-change  in  public  atti- 
tudes. And  with  the  dawn 
next  year  of  vastly  expanded 
digital  broadcasting,  it  does 
not  have  long. 


Pounding  away 

TODAY  is  the  fifth  annive- 
sary  of  Black  Wednes- 
day; hardly  an  auspi- 
cious Juncture  for  the 
Government  to  be  toying  with 
the  idea  of  joining  a single 
currency. 

Yet  events  in  Luxembourg 
over  the  weekend  suggest  that 
crunch  time  is  rapidly  arriv- 
ing for  Mr  Blair  and  his  Cabi- 
net 

Although  the  Government 
would  no  doubt  prefer  other- 
wise, it  Is  dear  that  monetary 
union  is  going  to  happen  on 
January  1, 1999. 


Mr  Blair  has,  until  now, 
taken  a pragmatic  approach 
to  the  euro- 

Britain’s  economy  is  not  in 
synch  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  starting  to  use  a single 
currency  in  1999  could  desta- 
bilise the  economy.  Member- 
ship of  a TTHflAniHirming  mon- 
etary union  would  jeopardise 
a second  term. 

Yet,  behind  the  scenes,  Brit- 
ain's position  appears  to  be 
subtly  changing. 

The  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  was  consulted  and 
did  not  object  to  last  week- 
end’s announcement  on  peg- 
ging currencies. 

He  knows  that  sterling's 
over-valuation  is  partly  based 
on  the  markets’  belief  that  a 
single  currency  which  in- 
cludes the  Mediterranean 
countries  will  be  weak,  and 
dealers  looking  for  a safe 
haven  have  turned  their  gaze 
to  London. 

This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  Government  is 
planning  a «nap  referendum 
this  aiTfnwn  to  ensure  that 

Britain  can  join  in  the  first 
wave.  It  almost  certainly  will 
not  But  Mr  Brown  may  be 
trying  to  engineer  a more 
pro-single  currency  line  be- 
fore Britain  takes  over  the 
European  Union  presidency 
in  January. 

The  Government  will  prob- 
ably harden  its  position  and 
say  that  It  plans  to  join  the 
euro  early  in  the  next  century 
if  all  goes  well  That  remains 
a big  “if1,  but  would  probably 
be  enough  to  fake  5-10  per 
cent  off  the  value  of  the 


Marshalling  post 

SHAREHOLDERS  and 
employees  at  Incbcape 
will  be  gratified  to  dis- 
cover they  merit  the  coveted 
“number  two”  slot  ' in  Sir 
Cdittn  Marshall's  indN&ategly 
Congested  list  of  obligations. 

‘ He  admitted  yesterday  that 
British  Airways  was  his  most 
important  directorship.  But 
Siebe,  his  latest  chairman- 
ship, will  not  be  squeezed  be- 
cause be  will  have  spare  time 
once  he  steps  aside  at  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry. 

Quite  where  all  this  leaves 
investors  in  British  Telecom, 
where  he  Is  deputy  chairman, 
or  HSBC  where  his  is  also  on 
the  board,  is  less  dear. 

Sir  Colin  plainly  has  above 
average  resources  of  energy 
as  well  as  business  experi- 
ence. But  it  Is  nonsense  for 
any  one  person  to  have  seven 
boardroom  positions,  includ- 
ing three  chairmanships  and 
one  deputy  chairmanship  of 
giant  companies. 

The  former  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  reckons  it 
will  take  one-and-a-half  to  two 
days  a week  to  be  chairman  of 
the  medium-sized  UniChem. 
Sir  Colin  reckons  that  he  can 
rhair  three  companies  all  erf 
which  tower  in  size  over  Uni- 
Chem and  still  have  time  to 
spare. 

The  role  of  non-executive 
directors  is  under  scrutiny 
again,  thfc  time  by  the  Ham- 
pel Committee  which  wants 
“policing”  to  take  second 
place  to  “adding  value  and  en- 
couraging enterprise” . 

For  a non-executive  direc- 
tor to  have  a string  of  poets  hi 
this  climate  is  inappropriate 
and  potentially  dangerous. 


Motor-racing  corruption 
pair  await  sentencing 


Dan  AtSdnson 

THE  Old  Bailey  trial  of  two 
former  directors  of  Land- 
hurst  Leasing,  the  finance 
company  heavily  involved  in 
motor  racing,  came  to  a dra- 
matic halt  yesterday  as  the 
defendants  pleaded  guilty  to 
corruption  charges.  They  wiR 
be  sentenced  on  October  17. 

Their  pleas  relate  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  bribes  to  defraud 
banks  out  of  millions  of 
pounds  to  fund  the  Brabham 
motor-racing  team.  Timothy 
Langdale  QC,  prosecuting, 
had  said  Edward  Ball  and 
David  Ashworth  had  “cooked 

the  books”  Of  their  leasing 
company  and,  when  the  even- 
tual crash  came,  their  busi- 
ness had  a shortfall  of  more 
than  £50  minion. 

Ex-chairman  Ball,  aged  50, 
of  Hartfield,  East  Sussex,  ad- 
mitted eight  charges  of  cor- 
ruption between  March  16 
and  September  28, 1990.  He  de- 
nied conspiracy  to  defraud,  a 
charge  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  court  file. 

Former  finance  director 
Ashworth,  aged  45,  from 
South  Ascot,  Berkshire, 
pleaded  guilty  to  two  charges 
of  corruption  relating  to  April 


1990.  Hi s not  guilty  pleas  to 
five  other  charges  of  corrup- 
tion were  accepted  by  Judge 
Henry  PownalL  He  denied  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud, which  the  judge  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  court  file. 

Ban,  whose  clients  included 
former  England  coach  Terry 

Venables,  boxing  promoter 
Frank  Warren  and  a host  of 
sports  and  City  celebrities, 
admitted  corruptly  accepting 
a total  of  £420,000  in  secret 
commissions  so  he  would 
keep  fending  the  Brabham 
team.  Mr  Venables  was  inter- 
viewed by  police  during  an  in- 
vestigation about  a £i  million 
loan  he  bad  received  from 
Landhurst  Leasing  before  its 
collapse,  but  no  charges  were 
brought 

Landhurst,  which  was 
heavily  involved  in  financing 
motor  racing  teams  including 
Lotus,  went  into  liquidation 
in  1992. 

Ashworth  pleaded  guilty  to 
two  charges  of  corruptly 
receiving  a total  of  £12Q.Q00. 

Both  have  been  granted  ball 
until  their  sentencing. 

By  1991,  jurors  have  heard, 
the  business  bad  a turnover 
in  excess  of  £38  million  but 
had  been  hurt  as  the  classic 
car  market  collapsed. 


Thg  Quardhai  Tuesday  September  16 


12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Government  decision  by  Christmas  in  face  of  market  pressure  over  single  currency  j Rich-poor  divide 

could  cause 


1997 
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EMU  squeeze  tightens 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 
and  Larry  Elliott 


THE  Government 
was  last  night  earn- 
ing under  mounting 
pressure  from  its 
European  partners 
to  make  an  early  decision 
over  the  single  currency  as  fi- 
nancial markets  responded 
positively  to  weekend  signs 
that  the  project  would  go 
wh pad  on  time. 

With  a delay  to  monetary 
union  now  looking  improba- 
ble, the  Cabinet  is  expected  to 
make  a pre-Christmas  an- 
nouncement on  whether  it 
will  exercise  its  Maastricht 
opt-out  by  tire  time  Britain 
takes  over  the  ED  presidency 
in  the  New  Year. 

Britain  will  be  in  the  chair 
for  the  first  six  months  of 
next  year  and  wants  the  ques- 
tion of  UK  membership 


cleared  up  before  the  crucial 
decisions  are  made  next  May 
about  which  countries  will 
take  part  in  die  single  cur- 
rency. scheduled  for  January 
11999. 

The  Government,  which 

wants  to  take  an  active  part 
in  EU  affairs,  is  having  to 
make  assurances  to  fend  off 
repeated  attempts,  led  by  the 
French,  to  exclude  non-partic- 
ipating countries  from  EMD 
discussions  once  the 
currency  is  underway. 

Confidence  that  monetary 
union  will  go  ahead  has  risen 
in  the  past  few  days  and  was 
underpinned  yesterday  by 
market  reaction  to  the  week- 
end announcement  that  cur- 
rency rates  for  fee  euro  will 
be  fixed  next  spring  at  the 
time  when  fee  participating 
countries  are  announced. 

Spanish.  Italian  Irish 
bonds  rallied  as  dealers,  al- 
ready convinced  of  a broad 


Newsquest 
set  to  float  on 
high  hopes 
and  a database 


OUTLOOK/Sarah 
Ryle  reads  between 
the  lines  of  the 
local  and  regional 
paper  business 

Regional  newspapers 

have  bad  a rough  ride 
in  the  last  few  years  as 
editors  Struggled  to  maintain 
circulation  and  waited  for  the 
forecast  apocalypse  to  arrive 
care  of  an  explosion  in  local 
television. 

So  the  confidence  with 
which  Newsquest,  the 
regional  news  group,  has  un- 
veiled its  plan  to  float  on  the 
stock  market  is  astonishing  to 
allhut  the  closest  observers  of 
the  media  sector. 

Regional  paid-for  dailies 
and  weeklies  have  acquired  a 
lacklustre  image  — never 
mind  the  freesheets  which 
bar  a few  notable  exceptions 
mostly  consist  of  ads  inter- 
spersed with  a few  stories. 

Newsquest  has  173  titles  al- 
together, 61  of  them  paid-for 
weeklies  and  dailies,  and 
chairman  Jim  Brown  sound- 
ed evangelical  when  he  spoke 
of  the  portfolio’s  future 
yesterday. 

"Our  newspapers  have 
strong  local  brands  loved  and 
cherished  by  their  regions,” 
he  said. 

Hie  insisted  that  he  and  his 
fellow  directors,  who  will 
hold  shares  worth  about 
£20  million  between  them, 
have  no  intention  of  selling 
up  and  out. 

The  team  founded  News- 
quest  as  a £200  million  man- 
agement buyout  from  Reed 
Elsevier  last  year  and  ac- 
quired the  Westminster  Press 
portfolio  for  almost  £300  mil- 
lion from  Pearson  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Although  it  has  lost  little 
time  in  slicing  off  parts  of  the 
group  which  do  not  fit  its 
“geographical  duster"  strat- 
egy — it  is  to  sell  the  Bath- 
based  Wessex  series  subject 
to  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  approval  — Mr 
Brown  pointed  to  the  recent 
launch  of  six  new  titles  (cost- 
ing between  £500,000  and 
£1  million)  as  evidence  of 


Newsquestis  belief  in  the 
future  of  the  regional  press. 

He  is  particularly  proud  to 
have  hatted  the  of  fe» 

Westminster  Press  titles. 
Their  circulation  was  plum- 
meting and  “staff  morale  was 
appalling"  under  Pearson, 
which  also  owns  the  Finan- 
cial Times,  Mr  Brown  said. 

But  the  real  force  behind 
the  future  of  regional  news- 
papers is  not  so  much  their 
ability  to  tap  into  readers’ 
yearning  for  "parish  pump” 
news. 

Mr  Brown  and  his  col- 
leagues believe  one  of  the  key 
strengths  is  the  unique  access 
to  massive  amounts  of  infor- 
mation about  file  readers. 

Mr  Brown  said  that 
regional  newspapers  had  an 

advantage  over  all  other 
Tnprtia  He  -aaldr  “The  data- 
bases of  regional. newspapers, 
are  huge.  It’S  taken  same  time 
for  people  to  realise  the  foil 
potential  of  these.” 

All  Newsquest  titles  win  be 
on  the  internet  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  group  was  one 
of  the  founding  members  of 
ADHunter,  a national  website 
which  displays  70  per  cent  iff 
the  riagsfflert  ads  in  the  UK. 

“We  are  slaughtering  the 
naHnnalR  in  fids  market,** 
said  Mr  Brown. 

Radio  cannot  begin  to 
match  this  because  audiences 
are  failing  as  the  number  of 
stations  increases,  and  local 
television  has  foiled  so  for  to 
live  up  to  file  expectations  of 
the  early  1990s. 

Free-sheets  are  delivered 
door-to-door,  giving  regional 
newspaper  groups  a ready- 
made direct  marketing  force. 
Newsquest  has  24.000  people 
delivering  its  titles  and  has 
use  of  them  to  distrib- 
ute leaflets  for  companies 
such  as  IkeaandSalnsbnry. 

There  is  also  the  question  of 
Newsquesfs  profile  in  the  in- 
dustry. It  has  13  per  cent  of 
the  regional  newspaper  mar- 
ket in  the  UK,  even  though  it 
has  no  titles  outside  England 
(a  situation  Mr  Brown  yester- 
day hintod  may  change). 

The  group’s  two  nearest 
rivals  — Trinity  (also  about 
13  per  emit  of  the  market)  and 
Edinburgh-based  Johnston 
Press  (about  6 per  cent)  — are 
both  listed  on  the  stock 
market 


$1 20m  ruling 
prickles  Thom 


Roger  Cowe 


RENTAL  company 

Thorn  was  rocked  yes- 
terday by  a US  court  de- 
cision which  could  cost  It 
$120  million  (£75  million). 

A New  Jersey  judge  ruled 
that  Thom's  subsidiary,  Rent- 
A-Center,  must  repay  custom- 
ers 40  per  cent  af  their  pay- 
ments dating  back  to  1983. 
That  is  substantially  more 
than  damages  in  other  states 
which  have  acted  against  the 
firm’s  rent-to-buy  system  for 
consumer  electronics  and 
furniture. 

The  news  knocked  almost 
10  per  cent  off  Thorn’s  shares, 
which  fell  15.5p  to  150-5p. 

“If  s an  outrageously  large 
sum,"  said  a Thorn  spokes- 
man. "It  is  unprecedented. 
The  judge  has  simply  ac- 
cepted the  plaintiffs  rfaira. 
We  believe  we  have  extremely 
strong  grounds  for  an 
appeal.  ” 

An  award  had  not  been  ex- 
pected at  this  stage  in  the 
case,  but  on  the  basis  of  previ- 
ous rulings  Thom  had  been 


expected  to  have  to  pay  no 
more  than  215  minion. 

The  case  was  brought  by  a 
customer,  Dawu  Robinson, 
who  daimorf  that  the  compa- 
ny’s charges  breached  state 
laws  limiting  interest  rates.  It 
was  then  adopted  as  a class 
action  involving  all  other 
customers. 

The  shock  judgment  Is  the 
latest  in  a series  of  legal  set- 
backs to  the  company,  which 
became  independent  on  the 
break-up  of  Thorn  EMI  last 
year. 

It  was  ordered  to  pay  $17 
million  in  Minnesota  last 
year  and  lost  a summary 
judgment  in  neighbouring 

Wisconsin,  although  the  case 
has  not  been  concluded. 

Other  cases  are  pending  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  and 
Thom  is  also  exposed  to  court 
action  In  several  other  states , 
notably  North  Carolina. 

Elsewhere,  44  states  have 
legislation  covering  the  kind 
of  payment  schemes  operated 
by  Thom,  which  the  company 
believes  after  it  substantial 
protection  against  legal 
action. 


EMU,  saw  the  timetable  for 
convergence  trades  shortened 
by  up  to  eight  months. 

Stock  markets  also  res- 
ponded positively,  with  the 
CAC-40  in  Paris  rising  by  &28 
percent  and  the  Milan  bourse 
up  by  3.49  per  cent. 

The  pound  slipped  back 
against  the  German  mark 
following  hints  from  the 
Bundesbank  president  Hang 
Tietmeyer  that  German  Inter- 
est rates  might  be  raised.  The 
outside  prospect  of  Britain 
joining  the  single  currency  in 
the  first  wave  also  dampened 
enthusiasm  for  sterling  as  a 
safe  haven  currency. 

Ministers  and  British  offi- 
cials are  letting  it  be  known 
that  the  decision  will  be  taken 
sooner  than  expected  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  a renewed 
outburst  of  anti-European  de- 
bate at  home. 

Buried  deep  in  a speech  by 
Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign  Sec- 


retary. in  Germany  last  week 
was  an  assurance  that:  "Our 
Prime  Minister  has  said  that 
we  win  at  the  end  of  this  year 
make  a Judgment  on  whether 
or  not  we  wish  to  join  In  the 
first  wave  of  the  single 
currency.” 

Mr  Cook,  traditionally  scep- 
tical about  the  currency,  went 
an  to  say  that  it  was  unlikely 
Britain  would  join  In  the  first 
wave  but  that  it  wished  to 
continue  to  take  its  foil  part 

in  discussions  at  EU  leveL 

At  the  weekend  in  Luxem- 
bourg, Gordon  Brown,  the 
Chancellor,  was  calling  for  a 
vigorous  informed  debate 
in  Britain  to  ensure  that  busi- 
ness was  folly  informed  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Euro. 

The  Chancellor,  who  is 
much  keener  on  the  currency 
than  his  colleagues,  main- 
tained that  any  decision 
would  be  made  following  an 
assessment  of  the  effect  of 


entry  an  jobs.  Investment  and 
the  state  of  the  business  cyde. 

But  Mr  Brown  and  his  offi- 
cials were  notably  circum- 
spect about  making  any 
strong  public  statements  at 
all  during  the  weekend  meet- 
ing Of  flnanoft  ministers,  and 

speculation  Is  mounting  that 
Britain  is  preparing  the 
ground  to  join  the  euro  in  a 
second  wave  in 2002. 

Analysts  said  last  night 
that  it  is  looking  increasingly 
likely  that  only  Britain, 
Sweden  and  possibly  Den- 
mark will  decline  to  take  part 
in  the  first  wave  for  political 
reasons.  Only  Greece  will  foil 
to  qualify  on  economic 
grounds. 

Under  the  British  opt-out 
negotiated  at  the  Maastricht 
the  Government  "may"  tell 
Its  partners  whether  it  will 
participate  by  the  time  the 
others  decide  whether  they 
will  take  part. 


Profitable  paper  trail . . . Finance  director  John  Pfeie  (left)  and  chairman  Jim  Brown  of 
the  Newsquest  regional  and  local  newspaper  group  prepare  to  announce  the  young 
company’s  plans  for  an  imminent  stock  market  dotation  photograph;  carry  weaser 


SodaStream  to  shake 
up  fizzy  drinks  market 


Dan  Atkinson  on  buy-out  team  taking 
on  the  big  boys  with  the  big  bottles 


ONCE  there  was  a 
world  of  do-it-your- 
self consumer  goodies 
that  allowed  down-at-heel 
Britons  cut-price  versions 
of  the  glamorous  but  unob- 
tainable American  origi- 
nals. They  had  milk  shakes, 
we  had  tins  of  banana-fla- 
voured Nesqnlk  powder. 
They  had  hamburgers,  we 
had  Birds  Eye  beefburgers. 
They  had  Coke,  cream  soda 
and  Seven  Up  by  the  half- 
gallon.  And  we  had.  Soda- 
Stream,  the  Jolly,  soft-drink 
equivalent  of  home  brew. 

Yesterday,  SodaStream 
emerged  blinking  from  be- 
neath the  maternal  bulk  Of 
Cadbury  Schweppes  into 
.file  harsh  sunlight  of  gung- 
ho  consumerism,  19908- 
style.  Managing  director 
Robert  Handley  Is  leading  a 
management  buy-out,  free- 
ing him  and  his  200  work- 
ers to  go  head  to  head  with 
the  real  enemy:  huge  plas- 


tic bottles  of  supermarket 
gut-rot  bought  by  consum- 
ers who  ought  to  be  at 
home,  selecting  one  of  27 
SodaStream  flavours  prior 
to  energising  the  Soda- 
Stream machine  on  the 
draining  board. 

For  those  who  grew  up  in 
the  1960s.  SodaStream  will 
forever  mean  lazy  summer 
days,  exploding  cylinders, 
multi-directional  squirts  of 
suspect-looking  fluid  and 
the  miserable  failure  of  one 
parent  or  another  to  select 
the  correct  amount  of  con- 
centrate. But  new-iook 
SodaStream  prefers  not  to 
dwell  on  such  happy 
memories. 

The  name  of  the  modern 
game,  said  the  company,  is 
“adult-orientated  nan-alco- 
holic drinks**,  «nd  great 
play  is  made  of  the  environ- 
mental unfriendliness  of 
the  aforementioned  bulk- 
bottles  of  supermarket  pro- 


duce. And  not  only  are  diet- 
drink  concentrates  now 
available  (unheard  of  80 
years  ago)  but  there  is  even 
a colourless  variety  for 
those  concerned  about 
additives. 

But  if  today’s  SodaStream 
customer  Is  an  ecologically- 
minded  health  freak,  it  was 
a different  story  in  1903 
when  the  company  was 
founded.  Since  then  it  has 
been  in  private  ownership 
and  under  the  wing  of  the 
giant  Grand  Metropolitan 
group  before  being  bought 
by  Cadbury  In  the  mid- 
1980s. 

Today's  SodaStream  ma- 
chine can  brew  up  (if  that  Is 
the  expression)  everything 
from  fruit  drinks  such  as 
lemonade  to  the  Cadbury 
range  (American  ginger  ale, 
bitter  lemon  and  other 
Schweppes  mixers).  For 
those  adults  who  still  prefer 

adult  drink*  it  fan  main* 

tonic  water.  And,  without 
concentrate,  it  can  even 
double  as  a wvia 

What  nostalgic  could  ask 
for  more? 


backlash,  says  UN 


Chariotta  Denny 


THE  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  world's  rich 
and  poor  could  unleash 
a popular  backlash 
against-  global  free  trade,  ac- 
cording to  a United  Nations 
report 

ri tigrish  world  growth  this 
year  will  do  little  to  reduce 
unemployment  in  western 
countries  or  poverty  in  the 
developing  world,  says  the 
report 

In  a marked  contrast  to  the 
upbeat  assessment  of  global 
economic  prospects  delivered 
last  week  by  the  World  Bank, 
the  UN  Conference  on  Trade 
gnd  Development  says  in  its 
report  published  last  night 
that  social  and  economic  div- 
isions among  and  within 
countries  are  growing. 

In  -1965,  income  per  head  for 
file  top  20  per  cent  of  fee 
world’s  population  was  30 
ttm tta  that  of  the  poorest  20 
per  25  years  later  the 
gap  had  doubled  to  $0  tHuaa- 
“This  poses  a serious  threat 
of  a political  backlash  against 
globalisation,  one  feat  is  as 
likely  to  come  from,  the  North 
as  from  the  South.”  say  the 
report’s  authors.  "This  could 
wipe  out  some  of  the  benefits 
of  recent  reforms  in  devel- 
oped and  developing 
countries  alike.” 

The  gaps  between  countries 
are  widening  according  to  the 
report.  Unctad  says  the 
world's  poorest  countries 
show  no  signs  of  cafehlng  up 
with  the  developed  countries, 
despite  fog  promised  benefits 

Of  global  jgaHnn,  and  there  are 

gjgng  feat  rising  inequality  Is 
becoming  a permanent  fea- 
ture of  file  world  economy. 
“There  is  no  iron  law  of  eco- 
nomics which  says  that  poor 
countries  will  catch  19  with 
rich  countries.” 

• ■ Only  a bandfal  of  East 
Asian  countries  have  man- 
aged to  sustain  growth  rapid 
enough  to  catch  up  with,  and 
in  some  cases  join,  the  group 
of  rich  nations. 

"However,  as  these  econo- 
mies have  graduated  into  the 
hlgh-toramp  club,  few  devel- 
oping countries  have  been 
able  to  step  into  their  place 
The  middle  strata  of  develop- 
ing countries,  with  incomes 
between  40  per  cent  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  average  In  ad- 
vanced countries,  are  thinner 
today  than  in  the  1970s.”  .* 
Since  1990,  growth  ' in  the 
global  economy  has  averaged 
2 per  cent  a year  compared 
wife  3 per  cent  a year  in  the 
turbulent  1980s  and  5 per  cent 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

Growth  In  1997  will  be 
around  3 per  cent,  according 
to  fee  trade  body.  “Such  a rel- 
atively modest  rate  can  90lve 
neither  the  North’s  labour 
market  problems  nor  the 
South’s  poverty  problems, 
nor  will  it  allow  for  the  nar- 
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View  from 
the  UN 


On  Globalization 

Increased  global 
competition  does  not 
automatically  bring 
taster  growth  and  . 
development 

On  Impact  of  trade 
on  wapes  for 
unskilled  workers 

In  almost  ail  developing 
countries  that  have 
undertaken  rapid  trade 
liberalisation, 
unemployment  has 
increased  and  wages 
have  fallen  for  unskilled 
workers 

On  world  growth 

Growth  in  the  world 
economy  this  year  will 
again  be  too  slow  to  . 
make  a significant  dent 
on  poverty  in  developing 
countries 

Trade  and  Development 
Report  1997,  UNCTAD 


View  from 
World  Bank 


On  Globalisation 

There  is  a positive  link 
between  freeing 
markets  and  trade  and 
the  eradication  of 
poverty  in  the  long  term 

On  Impact  of  trade 
on  wages  for 
unskilled  workers 

There  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  fears  that  free 
trade  pushes  down 
wages  for  unskilled 
workers  in  developing 
countries 

On  world  growth 

The  prospects  for  the 
global  economy  are  the 
most  promising  for 
many  decades  for 
growth  and  for  poverty 
reduction  in  the 
developing  countries 

Global  Economic 
Prospects  1997,  World 
Bank 


rowing  of  the  Nortb-Sonfe 
divide.” 

The  report  argues  that  de- 
veloping countries  should 
open  their  economies  gradu- 
ally to  world  trade,  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  adjustment. 

Developed  countries  may 
need  to  introduce  expansion- 
ary macroeconomic  policies 
to  offset  the  job  losses  caused 
by  trade  with  developing 
world. 

“A  return  to  foil  employ- 
ment policies  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a popular  backlash 
against  globalisation,”  said 
Yflmaz  Akyuz,  chief  macro- 
economist  at  Unctad.- 


Spirits  merger  ‘will 
create  monopolies’ 

GRAND  Metropolitan's  proposed  £2Atafllfoninerger  wife  Guin- 
ness wouMtmeate  monopolies  to  at  least  six  European  Union 
countries,  according  to  preliminary  documents  produced  by 
the  European  Commission.  The  merged  company,  GMG,  would 

harp  too  winch  nrtntml  of  fop  typtoh  gin  ynd  vodka  nwrlmte  to 

Britain,  file  Irish  Republic,  Spain,  Greece,  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg: according  to  the  documents. 

The  commission,  which  is  due  to  reach  its  ftnai  conclusions 
on  fee  merger  on  October  27,  is  negotiating  wife  Guinness  and 
GrandMet  and  is  expected  to  force  them  to  sell  or  licence  some 
brands,  including  Johnnie  Walker  and  J&B  whisky. 

Rivals  m the  spirits  market,  including  Allied  Domecq  and 
Seagram,  are  understood  to  haw  argued  forcefully  against  fee 
deaLGufoness  and  GrandMet  say  the  spirits  market  should  he 
viewed  as  a whole. — Ion  King  and  Bloomberg 


SKANSEA,  the  Swedish  constroction  group,  is  considering  tak- 
ing part  to  a second  refinancing  of  Costain,  the  UK  ccertractor 
rescued  by  a Malaysian  consortium,  earlier  this  year.  But 
Skanskasaid  reports  that  it  might  end  tip  wife  between  15  and  20 
per  cent  of  Costain  were  exaggerated. 

Erik  von  HofErten.  a Skanska  spokesman,  said: ‘That  we  have 
spoken  to  Costain’s  owners  is  dot  a secret  but  the  newspaper 
articles  are  exaggerated.". 

Costain’s  advisers  are  said  to  be  looking  for  up  to  dominion  to 
reduce  doubts  about  the  group's  viability  and  publish  its  delayed 
accounts  for  199a  Shares  have  been  suspended  at  4Q?  since  last 
November. — Tony  May  ■ 


Tax  evasion  inquiry  widens 

WOLFGANG  RoeQer,  former  ditef  executive  ofDresdner  Bank. 
GennanyssecoDdJsi®estbahk,becametbelat!qstlatHetofan 
investigation  by  state  prosecutors  into  alleged  tax  evasion.  DQs- 
sddorf  prosecutors  confirmed  that  an  anonymous  complaint  had 
been  filed  against  Mr  RoeQer,  now  Dresdneris  supervisory  board 
chairman.  Since  1994  tax  anfeorltiee  have  been  investigating 
Bresdner  and  other  commercial  banks  for  supposedly  helping 
clients  to  switch  flmds  to  tax  havens. — David  Goto 


Convenient  takeover 

T&S  Stores,  file  company which  owns  fee  Dillons  and  Supercto 
newsagents  chains,  Is  to  buy  M&W.  the  Southampton  conve- 
nience store  operator,  for  £42.8  mnUon  in  a deal  which  creates 
Britain’s  biggest  convenience  store  Chain. 

Walsall-based  T&S,  which  owns  more  than 800 shops,  including 
newsagents,  discount  stores  and  convenience  stores,  said 

represented  a unique  opportunity  to  gain  a foathcM  in  the  south 

aTBiigtanri.  Shares  in  M&W.  which  owns  179  convenience  stores, 
jumped  73p  to  247Kp  on  news  of  the  deal,-1 which values  themat 
255p each  while  T&S  shares  fell 3p  to  I82p. — lanlQng 


Sears  ponders  shoe  sale 

THE  board  ofSears  group  meets  later  this  week  to  consider 
selling  Its  shoe  shops,  including  Dolds,  Shoe  City  and  Shoe 
Express.—  Roger  Cow 


The  rules  of  global  free 
trade  have  been  drawn  up  in 
favour  of  the  world's  richest 
countries,  says  Unctad.  Trade 
In  the  areas  where  developing 
countries  have  an  advantage 
— agricultural  products  and 
labour-intensive  manufac- 
tures like  clothing  — is 
heavily  protected,  while  trade 
barriers  for  high  tech  goods 
and  services  which  rich 
countries  produce  are  low. 

“Progressive  redressing  of 
these  biases  remains  an  im- 
portant challenge  ...  In 
future  trade  negotiations,  it  is 
necessary  to  restore  balance 
to  fire  agenda.” 


SFO  director 


powers  for 
fraud judges 


Dan  Atkinson 


CRIMINAL  fraud  trials 
could  be  combined  with 
regulatory  penalties  to  pro- 
vide a "one-stop  shop”  for 
those  accused  of  white-collar 
crime.  Serious  Fraud  Office 
director  Rosalind  Wright  sug- 
gested yesterday. 

Under  such  a system,  said 
Mrs  Wright,  judges  could  be 
armed  wife  some  of  the  tools 
currently  used  by  regulators, 
such  as  powers  to  suspend  or 
dose  down  businesses  and 
impose  fines. 

The  controversial  propos- 
als, whose  Implementation 
would  require  a wholesale 
shake-up  of  the  English  legal 
system,  were  made  at  a finan- 
cial crime  conference  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  She  said 
greater  flexibility  was  needed 
In  the  prosecution  and  trial  of 
major  fraud. 

Conference  delegates  are  to 
hear  today  that  nothing  short 
o£  an  International  regulator 

armed  with  extraordinary 
powers  can. combat  financial 
crime  on  thelntemet- 
” Cyberspace  recognises  no 
authorities  because  it  is  not  a 
recognisable  territory,1’  for- 
mer Fraud  Squad  detective 
Rowan  Bosworth-Davles  will 
teH  delegates,  adding  that 
national  regulation  is  essen- 
tially an  18th-century  res- 
ponse to  a 21st-century  crime. 

He  will  add  that  financial 
crimes  and  money-laundering 
may  no  longer  be  the  obvious 
priority  targets  of  law  en- 
forcement.agencles, 

SUch  agencies,  Mr  Bos- 
worfo-Davles  will  say,  "con- 
stantly remind  us  of  the 
$500  billion  of  dirty  narcotics 
money  whieh  is  generated  an- 
nually ...  set  against  the 
£500  billion  of  - unpaid  taxes 
which  the  UK  Government 
tdone  could  legitimately  lay 
claim  to.  fee  figure  begins  to 
take  on  a revised 
significance”. 

Mrs  WrC  - 
to  follow  fee  Scottish  example 
and.  legislate  for  a single  of- 
fence of  fraud. 
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back  with 
Benetton 


Abnltanvy 


i ENETTON  yesterday 
won  their  legal  battle 
| 'with  Jordan  to  se- 

care  the  services  of 

wancario  Fisichella,  one  of 
use  brightest  young  talents  in 

Formula  One. 

The  decision  could  open  the 

Way  for  Damon  wm  to  Join 
J£fda5-  .*°  drlve  alongside 
side  Rail  Schumacher,  al- 
though the  world  champion  is 
also  negotiating  with  Frost 
and  Arrows,  his  current 


After  a two-day  hearing  in 
the  London  High  Court,  Mr 
Justice  Jacob  found  in  favour 
of  Benetton  who  had  origi- 
nally 1 rwmed  the  24-year-dkl 
Fisichella  to  Jordan  for  1997. 

He  ordered  that  Jordan 
should  write  to  the  FIA’s  con- 
tract-recognition board  advis- 
ing it  that  FlaicheUa  would  be 
driving  for  Benetton  next 
season. 

However,  the  judge  ordered 
a three-day  stay  on  the  order 
to  give  Jordan  the  chance  to 
appeal.  Ian  Phillips,  the 
team’s  commercial  manager, 
said  after  the  hearing  that  the 
team  owner  Eddie  Jordan 
would  make  his  decision  on 
whether  to  continue  the  court 
proceedings  this  morning. 

Fisichella  was  loaned  to 
Jordan  at  the  start  of  the  1997 
season  because  Benetton  al- 
ready had  existing  driver  con- 
tracts with  Jean  Alesi  and 
Gerhard  Berger. 

Fisichella,  a former  Italian 
Formula  Three  champion, 
drove  eight  races  for  Minardi 
last  year  before  impressing 
Benetton  with  his  speed  and 
confidence  in  a test  at  Estoril 
last  autumn. 

Benetton  said  this  was  dear 
from  the  outset,  but  admitted 
that  Fisichella  had  been 


allowed  separately  to  negoti- 
ate his  own  driving  contract 
with  Jordan,  believed  to  be  a 
modest  $100,000  (£85,000). 

Although  the  Judge  ruled 
that  Jordan  should  cede  the 
services  of  the  driver,  he  said 
they  should  be  paid  the 
£1.5  million  compensation 
under  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal contract 

The  High  Court  verdict 
comes  as  a major  blow  for 
Jordan  who  held  out  great 
hopes  for  the  Kalian,  who  fin- 
ished second  in  last  month’s 
Belgian  Grand  Prlx  and 
fourth  in  front  of  his  home 

crowd  at  Monza  10  days  ago. 

Jordan  must  now  replace 
Fisichella.  BHl  would  be  an 
obvious  replacement  but  Jor- 
dan, like  the  McLaren-Mer- 
cedes  managing  director  Ron 
Dennis,  may  prove  reluctant 
to  pay  the  £5  million  retainer 
die  British  driver  is  said  to 
require. 

Mika  Salo,  the  30-year-old 
Finnish  driver  whose  three- 
year  contract  with  Tyrrell  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  the  season, 
may  also  be  considered. 

Meanwhile,  the  French 
driver  Alesi  is  leaving  Benet- 
ton to  join  the  Swiss-based 
Sauber  team  on  a two-year 
contract  next  season. 

The  33-year-old  Alesi  will 
Join  Johnny  Herbert  as  the 
team’s  drivers.  He  replaces 

the  Italian  ftianni  MnriiiiMIi 
who  is  driving  for  the  team 
without  a contract 

Alesi,  who  finished  second 
in  file  Italian  Grand  Prlx  ear- 
lier this  month  at  Mnrwa^  hag 
only  one  victory,  in  fianada 
two  years  ago,  in  131  grands 
prlx  and  has  been  plagued  by 
mechanical  failures  during 


his  career. 

He  is  third  this  season  in 
the  drivers’  standings  behind 

Michael  Sfhiimgphpr  and  .Taft, 

ques  VULeneuve. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  STEPHat  DUNN 


Bills’  sticker . . . Kimble  Anders  of  Kansas  City  Chiefs  caught  by  Buffalo’s  Sean  Moran 

Dolphins  beached  in  Green  Bay 


GREEN  Bay  Packers, 
tbe  Super  Bowl  cham- 
pions, are  celebrating 
their  first  victory  over 
Miami  Dolphins.  Brett 
Favre  threw  two  touch- 
down passes  and  Dorsey 
Levens  rushed  for  121 
yard6  as  the  Packers, 
beaten  the  previous  week- 
end In  Philadelphia,  won 
23-18. 

Miami’s  quarterback  Dan 
Marino  completed  27  of  41 
passes  for  240  yards  for  his 
side  who  had  beaten  Green 
Bay  in  all  eight  of  their  pre- 
vious games. 

The  New  England  Patri- 


Yarmouth  runners  and  riders 


TOP  FORM 


2.05  GoHanea  Go  fence 

2.35  Entice  fefee 

3.10  Huy  Com— Bi  totey  OomntKa  (to) 

340  Bto— i»B— rtyftwiHlfefetrfi 

4.15  nymcrakPiaoIrni  (ab)  Gpocnfcft—fera 

4.45  Up  At  The  Top  Up  M The  Top 

Laft-handed,  oval  track  of  1m5f  mflh  STiuHn.  Straight  nfla. 
Gotag;  Good  to  FVm.  Rrm  h tack  strafght  * Dane—  Hntara. 
Draw:  Mdde  to  htfi  rentes  best  up  b 1m. 

~ : Priffck  (305),  D Bud*.  Gwent,  25S 


r : 

[firsts—:  2d5  La  dad  Gouder.  Superbefla;  4.15  Old 
(tamo.  M— d 4.15  WahaD.  Biras  Gkvy. 


2.05 


BROOKE  CUUUIIG  STAKES  3YD 

1m  31 101yds  £3,202  (7  declared) 

HTXBIkrt IfiflOfSofl  (070*0-7 is— n* 

520215  LaftmdS— krttfeRMtaM I Or*— ■ * 
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140020  B—Wb tan  It—  * 

ODNBeH— epapqWJnkS-ll Ha 

006040  HfeWDtolM IMe 

020030  BMUrtg  lady  (M|D  kbulwl  8-4 terita  Dapr 

1 1-4  Swwtnb,  3-1  Upa  R*.  7-2  rtmiFolOl  Sow,  7-T6o  Hero,  8-1 

rafew-iu&M 


412350  Unto 
110604  MM  to 
21 
11-420 
14 
K4KD 
-41040 

an  730 

ante  tae.  4-i 
6-1  lfia  01  CanU,  8-4  Hn 


J0HH  BUSKER  FRIES’  STAKES 

1m  21  £11, 875  (8  declared) 

taw'C 

li  ced  m7Z!Z.Vm m 

W 7S 


mnsiuiw * 

9-2  Hate  tan,  5-1  B— is, 
r,  10-1  Urttet  25-1  MUi 


O 4 f%naus  prior  maben  stakes 

On ll#6f  £3,785  (5  decter*} 

IS  00  ■ Mee (7)  WMnaaS 3-9-12 

20  0-3G3  I* llrtBOrt  B I—  3-8-12  _ 

3M  8HK)  gtagti  M Oagrnn  3-9-12 . 

«4Mnyta— — (feGWrag  9 

MM*  8-4  liny  Q—a  7-4  Qogeama  3-1  to  Itafe.  14-1 1 fife  25-1 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 
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in  tan  * MS 


Wtai 

SEE 

gSSSo 


X ITS  17  41290 
26  132  117  -44  .08 
23  141  153  -33.13 
20  ® 222  -22® 
19  122  15jB  +S120 
18  a 2U  +1139 
15  B7  155  4-1290 


in  ta  % Lana 


O A/>HUAN TAILOR HANDICAP 

VnHV51  £5,678(1 3 declared) 

IS  -435001 

zfc  365113  I 
30  4022E0TWI 
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150420  LnM 04) BA MCMno 3-5-13 to  Mo 


512000  ktoDM^nO ton 5-9-12 A IMn  P) 
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12(H)-  636400  Nnta (BO (8) Ktey 3-9-4 -SOntaR* 

13(1)  800080  JwtOWHM (S  0)  R Mrtte 5-9-1 F Norte 

MO*  4-1  tantoi  BCM*.  5-1  Don  Ita  date.  8-1  Ltay  Sods*.  8-1 TM 
ta  Agah,  10-1  IkBta  note  LnL  Spertr.  Me,  Rojfl  dom  hays  Qsb 
Hk 


4.15  GMSTBI  SHJJNG  STAKES 


>71  £2,805  (20  Hectored) 
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fl  W, total  99-0 

| Run* 4-9-0 T I MdnnbS * 

S to  Onomi  98-11 0 Antaa 

ij  (IB  kka  L Sfcbta  3-91 1 _RCMnn* 


Mtatato  ton  KMnr  98-8 total  taw 

tan*  Brana  (d)  (Q6MtaW*i3-8-8 G tad 
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JACK  IEADBI  CHAilBKE  TROPHY 
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HUES' KURSOV  HANDICAP  ZVQ 
7f  £3.948(1 3 dBCtow? 

31  GpAtTfeeTW(l4)B»9-7.. 

' 0toJOn*p9^  — 

B Italy  9-1 


V tape  PC*  9-0 s: 

»Eta«ca(H|H  Bel  9-13 R Ik 

i (to)  0 Iter  8-10 HI 

kMptBH*te9S 1 


843035  Dm  lady  (1)C  Um  97 
848410  MksHUdi  (14} 
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001246  ten  (ISAM  90 
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Brita  4-1  Bad*.  5-1  (pNTtaTcp.5-1  Ctettte,  7-1  Gamus  Entraa. 
Rtoyy*.  Bfe  08  NR.  Mb  Ln.  10-1  DID 


Results 


JOHN  BERRY,  the  Newmar- 
ket trainer,  took  11  Principe 
across  the  border  to  register 
his  fourth  win  in  the  space  of 
just  over  a month  at  Mussel- 
burgh yesterday  . 

Berry  said:  “A  three-year- 
old  stayer  shouldn't  be  able  to 
keep  running  like  this  but 
he's  exceptionally  tough  and 
Is  likely  to  run  again  soon  — 
he’s  in  at  Wolverhampton  and 
Catterlck  on  Saturday” 

UUSSELBimOH 

S.IO  (Ida  4,  TJM  a ML  D HoJUnd 

(lo-i):  z,  im  *•*  e-Ate*. 
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Barron)  Mb  £14.10:  G4.TO  C3.10,  £16.70 
Dual  R £1080.  Tdo:  ORL9B  Cap.  £48*2. 
Tricj»t  rS8-90. 

9.10  O P-IK  a, 

ffffliarliigiDoniBte: 
E8J0:  £2.70.  E1JO  £1  JO  Dual  R £1000. 
Trio:  £1030  CSR  £1*37. 

*«D(iiieia»i,waiiriiaaitaT 
WHUama  ps-ik  a,  TWo  am  ihm  kWn 

iw-i):  n,  iteta  HIM),  t-4  ter 

Serious  Account  14  ran.  1.  BL  (L  Ucytf- 
-Jama)  TOW  B40BR  £080  £000,  £3.70. 
Dual  ft  £443.70  Trio:  C38MO  CSR  £351.21. 

Tricart  E340MO 

E174JI0. 


MOTTINOHAM 

ZOO  (in  Myk*  1,  ABAIOR,  L Dtotori 

(4-1);  HaMk  (6-2):  3,  Wta  (11-8  lav). 
17  rw.  1.  X (Saaad  bin  terxta  Tow  Ota 
fioao.  £1.10.  £1.10  tad  R nun.  Trio: 
saaocsRCKOO. 

uo  am  isydte  4.  OHM  pomruim 

Krtlton^llav);^ ,tertjta«r(19jjp *, 
20  iao  X h^^UCOdTote:  QAft  £iaa 

£020.  £4.30  £3.70.  Dual  ft  £*890  Tno:  Not 

nor.  CSR  t33J1.Trte«BCg489j4. 

tw  i nrta  i>  MTOMBW.  L ta 

syflrnni  a 2X.  (J  ewian)  Tow  SlOO; 
fijo.  £3 JOB,  £1SL  dual  R £4 JO.  Trite 

£11.40.  CSR  £017.  

UO(M  isydak  1.  moucm,  K Frton 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


SANDOWN 

YARMOUTH 

SEDGEF1ELD 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  222  790 

OU*  eoarStaPcn  MBi  a altmb-  7lS  PlA  Amuh  How  LWta  8CSA4RL 
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-1  tav);  X Pdtaaa  (20-1):  X Soodaro 
1);  4.1WH  taw  (18-1).  20  ran.  X nk. 
. ■ J Ramadan)  Tow  DUB;  El  JO  £3.00. 
E2£0  Dual  R £0030.  Trio:  £88080  CSR 
£7014.  Tricart  C40O19 
000(*y  idydte  1.  LA  VOLTA,  M Rotatt 
(20-1);  n,nwolcLaka  (18-11:  a,  Wacahlka 
Itnr  (12-1 Y.  4,  04  li  Mgk  OO-l).  4-1  lav 
Ballard  Lady.  20  ran.  X 1X  nk  . (Mias  J 
craw)  TOW  C22JQ:  saao  coso  eobo 
e7AO  Dual  R C417A0.  CSF:  C823J7I.  TrW 
Not  norLTrtcart  £3,71291. 

4JO  (2aa>  1,  8TOH1P  MACULATE  K 
Fallon  (9-4  lav);  a,  Crt  Ska  Ho  (15-2);  3, 
■■■!■■  f 19-1):  4,  K—Btatew  (14-1).  17 

ran.  1*.  niff- (FMwpby)Tote:C04Q!  Cl  -*0. 
£1«,  £43X1.  £070  Dual  R E11J0.  Trio: 
£30020  CSR  £24.18.  Trlcart  £16082. 

SyOO  tank  1,  CUBURMO.  HtoWS,  R Mul- 
H*-lp  X nata— «a  (T-SQ:  X 
amu  (11-4  teri;  X n n t I _ 
(9-1).  18  ran.  3. 2K.X . (D  Shaw)  Tow  £20.70: 
£2.00  Cl. 60.  £1.10  £2.80.  Dual  ft  £34.80 
Trite  £02.70  C8P.  EB5A4.  Tricart  ei73J4. 

uo  dm  mu.  oHDWTnrer.a  duwom 
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4 (Mm  Swltibanfc)  T:  05.70;  £3.10.  C2.40. 
£930.  DR  E1&3J0L  Trite  IE72JO  CSF. 
£7082. 

JACKPOT*  ClimOBO,  £12A6ajn  canted 
owr  to  Sandown  today. 

VLACBPOTt £74530.  QUAOfKm£70.n. 

PONTWELL 
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ots,  Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers 
and  Denver  Broncos  are  the 
NFL’s  only  unbeaten  teams 
after  three  games. 

Adam  Vlnatieri  kicked  a 
34-yard  field  goal  6min 
57sec  into  overtime  and 
Curtis  Martin  rushed  for 
199  yards  as  the  Patriots 
beat  the  New  York  Jets 
27-24  in  Foxborough. 

The  Jets,  who  had  trailed 
24-17  with  no  time-outs 
remaining,  then  drove  83 
yards  in  12  plays,  scoring 
with  only  31  seconds  to  go. 
The  fnrious  rally  was 
capped  when  Neil  O’Don- 
nell found  Keyshawn  John- 


son for  24  yards  in  the  end 
xoue. 

The  Patriots  then 
appeared  to  be  heading  for 
defeat  by  ftambling  at  the  en- 
suing kick-off  at  their  own 
18-yard  line.  But  Mike 
Jones’s  block  on  John  Hall’s 
low-flying  30-yard  attempt 
succeeded  in  sending  the 
game  into  overtime. 

Drew  Bledsoe  completed 
16  of  34  passes  for  162  yards 
with  two  touchdowns  and 
two  interceptions.  Martin 
said:  “It  was  the  greatest 
game  I’ve  played  in.” 

In  Minnesota’s  Metro- 
dome  the  unfashionable 


Buccaneers  defeated  the 
viking*  28-14  In  a game  be- 
tween the  NFC’s  only  un- 
beaten teams. 

Trent  JDilfer  threw  touch- 
down passes  to  Jatide  Har- 
ris and  Horace  Copeland, 
and  the  rookie  Warrick 
Dunn  rushed  for  101  yards 
for  Tampa  Bay.  who  last 
won  their  opening  three 
games  in  1979. 

At  Arrowhead  Stadium, 
KaiKaa  City  Chiefb  defeated 
ttnflain  Bills  22-16.  A late 
one-yard  touchdown  pass 
from  Elvis  Grbac  to  his 
running  back  Tony  Rich- 
ardson sealed  the  victory. 
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Racing 

Fallon  handed 
plum  ride  in 
Ayr  Gold  Cup 


Chris  Hawkins 


MfTSSEH  FALLON  will 
ride  Plalsir  D'Amoor 
■ mfcr  Neville  Calla^iaa 
in  Saturday’s  £75,000  Lad- 
broke  Ayr  Gold  Cup,  rerOac- 
ing  Pat  Eddery  ‘who  is 
required  at  Newbury. 

Eddery  produced  Plalsir 
D’Amoor  with  a well-timed 
challenge  to  win  a 23-runner 
handicap  at  York  last  month, 

and  this  three-year-old  fitly, 
weighted  with  8st  91b,  must 
have  a big  chance  provided 
she  gets  a favourable  draw. 

Over  the  years,  high  num- 
bers have  dominated  proceed- 
ings In  this  8ix-flirlong  dash, 
end  it  is,  therefore,  not  an 
event  on  which  to  wager  ante- 
post,  although  the  sponsors 
have  Plaisir  D 'Amour  10-1 
joint-fevourlte  with  Double 
Action. 

Tim  Easterby  trains  Double 
Action,  who  bolted  in  by  eight 
lengths  In  soft  ground  at  York 
two  weeks  ago.  He  seems  to 
have  found  his  form  at  just 
the  right  thy*  to  emulate  his 
dam  Final  Shot  who  won  the 
Ayr  Gold  Cup  in  1990. 

As  a three-year-old  with  9st 
Hb  Double  Action  has  his  fair 
share  of  weight,  but  by  no 
means  a prohibitive  burden. 
The  three-year-old  Vaigly 
Great  won  with  9st  0b  in 
1978,  while  in  the  last  20  years 
Sparkling  Boy  was  another 
member  of  that  age  group  to 
win  with  more  than  nine 
stone.  Three-year-olds  have 
won  nine  of  the  last  20 
runnings. 

Given  the  draw,  and  the 
ground.  Double  Action  could 
be  a big  gamble  mi  the  day, 
but  while  there  was  heavy 
rain  at  Ayr  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  going  is  no  worse  than 
on  the  slow  side  of  good  at  the 

nwympTit. 

Showers  are  forecast  for 
today,  but  drier  conditions 
seem  likely  fix-  the  remainder 


of  the  week.  At  yesterday's 
five-day  declaration  stage 
there  were  no  less  than  113 
tanfrifts  standing  their  ground. 
The  top  29  In  the  weights 
remaining  at  the  overnight 
stage  will  run  In  the  Gold  Cup 
while  the  29  below  them  will 
coldest  the  Silver  Cup  run 
over  the  six  fUriongs, 

but  worth  Iftfffi  than  half  the 
prize  money. 

“It's  astonishing  to  have  so 
many  left,”  said  clerk  of  the 
course,  Mark  Kershaw.  “In 
the  light  of  this  in  future  we 
might  discuss  the  possibility 
of  having  a third  race  called 
the  Bronze  Cup.” 

At  Nottingham  yesterday 
Fallon  rode  a treble  on 
Golden  Fortune.  Mouche  and 
Stoned  Imaculate  to  take  his 
score  to  145  and  lead  Dettori, 
who  replied  with  a double,  by 
seven  in  the  Jockeys’ 

rlumipinnaTiTp 

Fallon  starts  a two-day  ban 
on  September  22,  picked  up 
for  careless  riding  at  Doncas- 
ter on  Saturday,  while  Dettori 
starts  a six-day  suspension  on 
September  21  incurred  for  Ir- 
responsible riding  at  Good- 
wood  last  Friday. 

Dettori,  in  particular,  must 
take  great  care  from  now  on 
as  a further  offence  In  this 
category  — he  has  already 
had  is  days  this  season  for 
causing  Interference  — could 
land  hhn  with  a suspension  of 
two  weeks. 

Such  a ban  would  surely 

band  the  champ) rninh Ip  to 

Fallon  whose  efforts  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  despite  the 
odd  aberration,  have  been  lit- 
tle short  ofinspiratianaL 

Daggers  were  drawn  in 
mid-summer  over  the  Bosra 
Sham  aflhir.  but  he  survived 
that  crisis  to  emerge  more  de- 
termined than  ever.  This 
afternoon  at  Yarmouth  Baha- 
mian Beanty  (3.40)  and 
Gymcrak  Premiere  (4.15) 
give  him  good  prospects  of  a 
double. 
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Trainer  watch 
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Football 

Chairman  Hall  announces  retirement  after  ‘realising  dream’  at  St  James’  Park.  Michael  Walker  reports 

Sir  John  calls  time 


Handover  and  out ...  Sir  John  yesterday  owe*  Humphreys 


Uefa  Cup,  first  round 


Newcastle  Unit- 
ed'S ehairnwan  Sir 
John  Hall  yester- 
day announced 
his  retirement  as 
the  club  prepared  for  foe 
biggest  match  In  their 
recent  history,  against  Bar- 
celona in  the  Champions 
League.  HaDL  64,  will  offi- 
cially resign  at  Newcastle’s 

annnni  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber L,  but  as  he  is  spending 
an  tncrparfrig  amount  of 
Hum  in  Spain,  Wa  resigna- 
tion takes  Immediate  effect. 

His  58  per  cent  *h?rehnl<t- 
big  in  the  club  passes  to  his 
39-year-old  son  Douglas, 
who  becomes  vice-chair- 
man, with  the  current  vice- 
chairman  Freddie  Shepherd 
becoming  the  new  chair- 


man. The  significant  power 
behind  the  scenes  at  St 
James’  Park,  however, 
remains  with  the  chief  exec- 
utive Freddie  Fletcher.  Hall 
senior  Is  to  be  given  the  hon- 
orary title  of  life  president 

Hall  saw  file  Irony  in  mak- 
ing titie  announcement  in  the 
build-up  to  tomorrow's  Bar- 
celona game,  the  Catalan 
dob  being  the  model  an 
which  he  based  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Newcastle,  but  said 
he  no  longer  wanted  the  ad- 
ministrative involvement. 

During  an  emotional 
ariHrwo!  Wall  arid-  t*T*m  get- 
ting sucked  in  on  the  day-to- 

day  business  I don’t 
want  that.  I want  to  do  a lot 
of  things  in  my  private  life 
that  the  football  club  has 


Stopped  me  doing  — travel- 
ling, spending  time  with  my 
wife  and  grandchildren,  fin- 
ishing the  garden." 

Wail  and  the  other  board 
members  stressed  there  is 
no  hidden  agenda;  the  club 
was  ftaigwriarty  secure  and 
that  situation  will  continue 
as  long  as  it  is  successfoL 

*Tm  65  next  year,”  said 
Hail-  “1  started  work  at  16 
and  there  is  no  way  I want 
to  be  in  business  for  50 
years.  I’ve  made  the  decision 
to  retire  and  step  down  as 
chairman.  My  father 
worked  50  years  in  the  pits 
ami  had  a certificate  on  the 
walL  I don’t  want  that  certif- 
icate. In  some  ways  I’d  feel 
that  Fd  wasted  my  life." 

It  Is  S’/i  years  since  Hall’s 


long  and  passionate  cam- 
paign finally  succeeded  In 
overthrowing  the  previous 
board  that  had  taken  New- 
castle to  the  brink  of  liqui- 
dation and  to  the  bottom  of 
the  old  Second  Division. 

Ossie  Ardiles  was  the  first 
casualty  as  Kevin  Keegan 
was.  inred  from  his  s&bbati- 
caL  On  the  pitch  that  was 
Hall’s  master  stroke  but  the 
signature  of  Fletcher,  then 
at  Rangers;  was  equally 
shrewd  as  the  man  respon- 
sible for  Newcastle’s  boom- 
ing financial  strategy - 

“When  we  first  took  over 
we  had  a mission  state- 
mart.”  said  Hall,  “that  we 
wanted  to  be  in  the  top  three 
dubs  in  the  UK  and  in  the 
top  10  in  Europe.  There 


were  many  doubters  out 
there,  but  the  fact  that  we 

are  lmvlng  this  press  confer- 
ence today  before  playing 
Barcelona  in  the  Champions 
League  proves  that  we  have 
realised  the  dream.  . 

"We’ve  spent  nearly  £100 
miflkm  in  a short  period  of 
time,  let  nobody  forget  that 
But  1 feel  that  we’ve  hon- 
oured every  commitment  we 

made  to  the  fans.  I’ve 

achieved  everything  I set 
out  to  achieve.” 

The  conversion  of  St 
James’  Park  from  crum- 
bling relic  into  one.  of  the 
most  imposing  stadiums  in 
the  country  was  the  first  of 
those  achievements,  al- 
though It  is  now  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  number  of 


supporters  who  wanted  to 
watch  the  team.  The  south 

for  a site  <m  which  to  buiWa 

new  stadium  is  the  board’s 
most  pressing-task- 
Hall  was  generous  In  Ms 
praise  for  both  Keegan  and 
his  successor  Kenny  Dalg- 
Bah-  “I’Ve  been  tacky  to  ap- 
point two  of  thebe#*  manag- 
STintheUK  and  I’d  like  to 
place  on  record  my  thanks 
to  Kevin  Keegan." 

Many  Newcastle  fans  were 

sceptical  aborit  Hall  when  he 

took  over  and  were  vocal 
about  his  Conservative  cre- 
dentials — he  was  granted  a 
knighthood  by  Margaret 
Thatcher  — but  yesterday’s 
announcement  will  have 
been  greeted  with  sadness 
by  most  of  the  Toon  Army. 


*>* 
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Celtic  v Liverpool 


PACK  Salonika  v Arsenal 


Wary  Evans  aims  to  douse  Celtic  fire 


Making  the  running  - . . Celtic’s  Andreas  Thom  leads  the  way  during  training  before  tonight’s  first-leg  match  against  Liverpool  at  Parkhead 


Culture  shock 
and  a tall  order 
for  Arsenal 


tan  Ross 


COMING  less  than  a 
week  after  the  Scot- 
tish devolution  de- 
bate was  resolved, 
the  meeting  of  Celtic  and  Liv- 
erpool at  Parkhead  tonight  is 
an  appropriate  footnote. 

Celtic  will  be  keen  to  show 
that  Scottish  football  is  not 
the  shambles  those  south  of 
the  border  believe  it  to  be. 
The  only  previous  meeting 
between  the  two  sides  in 
European  competition  was  31 
years  ago  when  Liverpool 
won  a Cup  Winners’  Cup 
semi-final  after  two  rather 
bruising  games. 

A more  reliable  pointer  to 
the  clubs’  current  pedigree 
came  two  years  ago  when 
Celtic  shipped  six  goals  in 
what  was  a competitive  testi- 
monial for  Ian  Rush. 

Liverpool’s  manager  Roy 
Evans  is  inclined  towards 
caution  and  will  feel  no  need 
to  offer  apologies  If  the  shat- 
ters go  up  tonight 
Against  Paris  St-Germaln 
in  last  season's  Cup  Winners' 
Cup  semi-final  first  leg  in  the 
French  capital,  Evans  chose 
to  use  both  Robbie  Fowler 
and  Stan  CoQymbre  in  attack. 
He  should  _have  stuck  to  his 
natural  instincts  and  concen- 
trated on  defending. 

PSG  beat  them  3-0  and  no 
manner  of  second-leg  heroics 
(Liverpool  won  2-0)  could 
rescue  the  tie.  “I  didn't  start 
with  the  right  team;  I hope  I 
have  learned  from  my  mis- 
take,” said  Evans. 

As  he  still  uses  a five-man 
defence  for  home  games 
against  pedestrian  opposi- 
tion, such  as  Sheffield 
Wednesday  last  weekend. 
Celtic  can  expect  a lot  of 
frustration. 

“We  have  several  excep- 
tionally strong  attackers 
more  than  capable  of  exploit- 
ing their  dodgy  defence,”  said 
the  Danish  centre-back  Mark 
Rleper  on  Saturday,  shortly 
after  joining  Celtic  from  West . 
Ham  United,  though  he  will  j 
not  play  tonight 
Celtic’s  coach  Wlm  Jansen  I 
picked  out  Paul  Ince  as  Liver- 
pool’s key  player.  “Liverpool 
have  a solid  defence  arid  a 


choice  of  skUfftl,  quick  play- 
ers up  front,  but  Ince  is  the 
most  important  player,”  he 
said.  "He  is  exceptionally 
strong  and  can  motivate  the 
whole  team,  which  is  a vital 
role  for  his  side.’’ 

The  Dutchman  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  improvement 
in  his  team’s  form  and  said:  “I 


can  understand  Liverpool 
being  favourites,  but  at  this 
stage  we  have  the  same 
chance  of  going  through.” 

But,  Jansen  added:  “We 
must  keep  our  concentration 
at  the  back  to  counter  their 
pace  and  movement  in  attack. 
We  cannot  give  them  space  or 
we  wifi  have  problems  and 


keeping  a dean  sheet  will  per- 
haps be  the  most  important 
thing  for  us.” 

For  Liverpool,  playing  in 
front  of  one  of  Europe's  most 
partisan  crowds,  the  match  is 
likely  to  be  more  a test  of 
character  and  nerve  than 
ability.  “I  have  never,  ever 
regarded  any  game  as  a for- 


mality and  most  certainly  not 
this  one,”  said  Evans. 

Before  yesterday  foe  Liver- 
pool team  seemed  to  pick 
themselves,  but  now  Fowler 
is  unexpectedly  back  in  con- 
tention. Although  the  Eng- 
land striker  has  not  kicked  a 
ball  In  anger  for  almost  two 
months  because  of  a knee  in- 


jury, and  is  unlikely  to  start 
the  game,  he  could  have  a 
place  on  foe  bench.  “It  would 
be  brave  to  indude  him  from 
the  start,”  Evans  said. 

• Celtic  have  received  foe  ap- 
proval of  safety  experts  to 
open  the  temporary.  West 
Stand  at  Parkhead  ensuring  a 
50,000  capacity  for  foe  match. 


Martin  Thorpe 
In  Thessaloniki 


Founded  in  3i6  bc,  the 
city  of  Thessaloniki 
boasts  a rich  and  colour- 
ful heritage,  reflected  in  its 
selection  as  this  year's  official 
Culture  Capital  of  Europe. 

So  one  might  presume  that 
Arsenal's  players  and  fens 
are  in  for  a peaceful  and  edu- 
cational trip  as  they  seek  a 
meaningful  first-leg  result  in 
this  first-round  tie.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  culture  which  atta- 
ches itself  to  PAOK  Salonika 
makes  that  unlikely,  for  the 
dub’s  reputation  has  made 
this  city  one  of  the  hooligan 
capitals  of  Europe. 

The  evidence  is  frightening 
and,  if  Arsenal  are  not  care- 
ful, could  be  intimidating. 
One  of  PAOK’s  nicknames  is 
tiie  Black  Death,  the  ground 
is  known  as  The  Tomb. 

In  1992  PAOK  were  banned 
from  Europe  for  a year  when 
fens  rioted  at  The  Tomb  after 
ar  Uefa  Cap  tie  against  Paris 
St-Germain,  pelting  the  pitch 
with  stones  and  fireworks, 
fighting  with  police  and  leav- 
ing more  than  30  injured. 

Two  years  ago  they  were 
deducted  league  points  after  a 
similar  riot  in  a domestic 
match.  Last  year  Leicester 
City  came  out  of  the  tunnel  to 
a barrage  of  bottles  and  coins. 
After  two  pitch  invasions 
Martin  O’Neill  threatened  to 
take  his  players  off  — it  was 
only  a friendly  after  alL 
Security  has  not  quite 
reached  the  level  employed 
when  Monaco,  then  coached 
by  Ars&ne  Wenger,  visited 
AEK  Athens  iu  1993.  On 
police  advice,  recalled  the 
Arsenal  manager,  the  team 
coach  was  escorted  to  the 
ground  by  tanks. 

Even  though  there  are  fewer 
than  200  Arsenal  supporters 
here,  the  far*  they  must  be- 
ware Greeks  bearing  bricks, 
threatens  to  shift  the  spotlight 
away  from  the  game. 


PAOK  are  a strong  side, 
boast  seven  internationals 
and,  after  five  years  out  erf 
Europe,  and  a draw  and  a de- 
feat In  their  opening  league 
games,  have  a lot  to  prove. 

- It  all  adds  up  to  a formidable 
test  for  Arsenal,  and  of  Just 
bow  much  difference  the  ex- 
perience of  Marc  Overman 
and  Emmanuel  Petit  have 
made  to  a side  dumped  out  of 
this  competition  at  tire  first 
hurdle  last  season. 

Arsenal  do  have  a slight 
doubt  about  Overman,  who 
has  picked  up  a groin  strain, 
hut  foe  heartening  news  is 
that  Tony  Adams:  will  make 
his  long-awaited  comeback 
after  injury.  Wenger  is  confi- 
dent his  captain  can  last  the 
90  minutes,  ready  to  provide 
the  calm  and  reassurance 
required  if  things  get  heated 
That  Is  balanced  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Dennis  Bergkamp, 
grounded  by  his  fear  of  flying 
and  the  manager  Admits  tfarf 
Ian  Wright  will  suffer.  "Every 
time  Dennis  Is  not  there,  Ian 
is  unhappy,”  said  Wenger. 
“Ian  knows  how  important 
Dennis  is  for  Urn  because  of 
all  the  goals  he  lays  an.” 
Wenger  hinted  strongly  that 
Bergkamp's  replacement 
would  be  foe  18-year-old  Nico- 
las Anelka.  Such  a first  start  is 
probably  designed  by  the 
shrewd  Wenger  as  part  of  a 
toughening-up  process  for  a 
player  who,  said  the  manager, 
“has  electric  pace,  great  tech- 
nique and  gives  you  hope  that 
he  can  do  something.  But  he 
needs  to  improve  mental 
toughness.  He  Is  very  strong 
but  be  doesn’t  use  his  arms,  he 
doesn’t  show  enough  fight 
You  need  thatas  a striker.” 

If  anything  c?n  spark  the 
Frenchman  into  belligerent 
life  it  wifi  be  the  close  atten- 
tion of  a PAOK  defender. 
Hopefully,  it  wifi  not  all  pro- 
vide foe  gpaxk  for  Wright’s 
red  mist  After  finally  con- 
quering a Cliff,  the  last  tiling 
he  needs  now  is  another  disci- 
plinary mountain  to  climb. 
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Racing  Club  Strasbourg  v Rangers 

Rangers  in  the  firing  line 


Bordeaux  v Aston  Villa 

Bosnich  has  added  incentive  for 
keeping  French  opponents  at  bay 


Patrick  derm  in  Strasbourg 


RANGERS  and  their  op- 
ponents In  tonight's  tie, 
yesterday  appeared  to 
Angggg  themselves  in  an  un- 
seemly contest  to  prove 
whlcb  is  in  the  more 
wretched  condition. 

After  the  Scottish  champi- 
ons — demoted  from  the 
Champions  League  following 
their  failure  against  Gothen- 
burg — flew  Into  the  Alsace 
capital,  the  manager  .Walter 
Smith  admitted  that  his  team 
were  in  a worse  state  timn 
when  the  draw  was  made 
more  than  a fortnight  ago. 

“We  had  hoped  that  by  this 
stage  we  would  be  well  ahead, 
with  a few  games  under  our 
belt  and  some  good  teamwork 
going,”  said  Smith.  “Now  our 
own  side,  with  the  tendency 
they  have  shown  towards  de- 
fensive lapses  recently,  are  a 
bigger  concern  than  our 
opponents.” 

Smith  said  the  Swedish 
midfielder  Jonas  Them 
would  not  only  miss  tonight’s 
game  but  will  also  be  out  for 
three  more  weeks.  The  goal- 
keeper Andy  Go  ram  and  full- 
back Alex  Cl  eland  are  also  ab- 
sent, while  foe  defender  Craig 
Moore  and  midfielder  Tan  Fer- 
guson are  very  doubtfuL  ‘ 
The  Norwegian  left-back 
Staale  Stensaas  ha*  a gtnmaoh 
upset  and  his  availability  is 
also  uncertain.  Smith  will 
probably  have  to  revert  to  a 
flat  back-four  as,  lacking 
Stensaas  and  Cleland,  he  has 
no  recognised  wing-hanks.  ' 
Smith’s  counterpart,  Jacky 
Dugu4p4roux  is  so  concerned 


by  his  team’s  form  that  he 
cancelled  last  Saturday’s  trip 
to  Ibrox  park  in  order  to  try 
and  restore  some  order. 

Strasbourg  lost  3-1  at  Lyon 
on  Friday,  leaving  them  15fo 
in  foe  league  with  only  one 
win  and  two  draws  from 
seven  matches.  In  addition 
their  top  scorer,  David  Zrtefii, 
misses  tonight’s  game  be- 
cause of  suspension  while  the 
Under-21  defender  Valerien 
Ismael  is  suspended  for  both 
legs. 

Smith  is  likely  to  recall  Stu- 
art McCall,  probably  at  right- 
back,  foe  Scotland  Interna- 
tional returning  after  the  best 
part  of  a year.  He  has  played 
only  three  reserve  matches 
and  part  of  one  first-team 


McCall . . . probable  starter 


game,  last  Tuesday’s  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  defeat  by  Dundee 
United. 

There  were  clear  signs  in 
last  Saturday’s  3-3  draw  with 
Aberdeen  that  Paul  Gas- 
coigne and  Brian  Laudrup 
were  short  of  stamina  due  to 
limited  appearances  this  sea- 
son, but  the  manager  yester- 
day Insisted  that  he  will  keep 
faith  withfoem. 

“When  they  played  against 
Aberdeen,”  said  Smith,  “it 
was  that  awkward  first  match 
after  they  had  been  involved 
in  tough  World  Cup  ties  for 
their  countries.  It’s  always  a 
problem,  but  they  should  be 
over  that  now.  Fm  sure  they 
will  be  okay.” 

Smith  also  took  some  solace 
in  the  returns  of  Joachim 
Bjorklund  at  the  bade  and 
Gordon  Durie  to  foe  front 
line,  both  having  missed  the 
Aberdeen  match.  “Bjorklund 
can  tighten  up  the  defence 
and  Durie  gives  you  good 
movement  in  attack.  It’s  a 
plus  to  have  them  back.” 

Even  so  the  feeling  persists 
that  Rangers  are  once  again 
at  risk.  Strasbourg  may  not 
be  the  most  formidable  of  op- 
ponents, but  the  champions 
have  been  less  than  intimidat- 
ing of  late,  being  knocked  out 
of  two  cups  and  failing  to  pro- 
tect a two-goal  lead  in  that 
home  match  against  the 
Dons. 

There  are  already  loud 
cries  for  Smith's  dismissal 
and  the  pressure  will  Inten- 
sify if  this  latest  expedition 
also  ends  in  defeat. 


McCall.  Potrfnl.  Bjortdund.  Via  mar  Mi 
Gascoigne,  QaRtiao.  Alton*;  Laud 
Quito. 


Peter  White  In  Bordeaux 


ASTON  villa’s  Austra- 
lian international  goal- 
keeper Mark  Bosnich  has 
an  addled  incentive  for 
wanting  to  thwart  French 
ambition  in  tonight’s 
match  against  Bordeaux. 

Bosnich  is  a fierce  critic 
of  France’s  nuclear  testing 
in  the  south  Pacific.  “In 
Australia  we  get  nuclear 
fall-out  from  the  French 
testing  grounds,  and  we  be- 
lieve all  tests  should  be 
banned,”  he  said. 

“Unto  they  are,  I will  not 
drink  French  wine  or  eat 
French  cheese.  It  is  nothing 
personal,  but  I think  they 
should  be  aware  of  what  is 
happening  In  society.  Mind 
you,  I have  always  said 
French  reds  are  not  a patch 
on  Australian  reds 
anyway.” 

On  the  field  Bosnich, 
along  with  his  defenders, 
will  be  hoping  Villa  can 
continue  the  improved 
form  that  has  brought  vic- 
tories over  Leeds  United 
and  Barnsley  after  they  had 
lost  their  opening  four  Pre- 
miership games  of  the  sea- 
son and  found  themselves 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

Gareth  Southgate,  the 
Villa  and  England  central 
defender,  said  last  night 
that  after  the  team  had 
reached  that  low  point  the 
players  called  a meeting. 
"We  all  agreed  it  was  time 
to  start  putting  things  right 
because  we  felt  we  were  let- 
ting down  onr  manager 


Brian  Little  and  owed  him 
one.”  he  said. 

Successive  clean,  sheets 
against  Leeds  and  Barnsley 
suggest  that  Villa  are  be- 
ginning to  turn  the  corner 
and  Little  will  start  with 
the  side  that  won  at 
OakwelL 

Villa  will  be  well  aware 
of  foe  threat  carried  by  a 
Bordeaux  attack  spear- 
headed by  Lilian  I-aslandes 
and  the  former  French  in- 
ternational Jean-Pierre  Pa- 
pin. In  addition,  the  mem- 
ory of  last  season’s ' first- 
round  elimination  by 
Helsingborgs  of  Sweden 
will  also  help  to  guard 
against  complacency. 

"A  year  ago  we  lost  to 
Helsingborgs,  and  hope- 
fully we  have  learned  from 
that  experience,’*  said 
Southgate.  14 We  know 
French  football  is  strong, 
and  this  is  arguably  a more 
difficult  match  than  a year 
ago. 

"But  the  Uefa  Cup  is  very 
important  to  us,  I look  on  It 
as  something  of  an  adven- 
ture. It  is  nice  to  play  foe 
top  teams  in  Europe  and 
hopefully  we  can  get 
through  this  round  and 
look  forward  to  more  excit- 
ing matches.  1 find  it  a good 
diversion  from  league  and 
England  duties.” 
Meanwhile,  to  avoid  an- 
other Helsingborgs,  Little 
has  been  doing  bis  home- 
work, “After  last  year  I’ve 
spent  a bit  more  time  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  European 
football  in  preparation  for 
something  like  this,”  he 
said. 


City  put 
Rosier  up 
for  sale 

THE  German  striker  Uwe 
ROsler  has  been  put  up  for 
sale  by  Manchester  City  after 
rejecting  a deal  to  -stay  at 
Maine  Rood. 

City’s  manager  Frank 
Clark  said:  “He’s  within  his 
rights  to  make  this  decision.  I 
understand  his  reasoning, 
and  X have  to  do  what’s  best 
for  Manchester  City.  Hell 
now  be  made  available.” 

Ryan  Giggs  will  miss  Man- 
hester  United’s  Champlnng 
League  game  against  Kosice 
in  Slovakia  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  a hamstring  Injury- 

It  means  Alex  Ferguson  is 
without  seven  ..first-choice 
players.  “We  are  down  to  the 
bare  hones,”  he  said. 

West  Ham  are  preparing  a 
£2.5  million  bid  for  Notting- 
ham Forest's  international 
defender  Colin  Cooper.  The 
Arsenal  striker  Paul  Shaw 
has  moved  to  Mill  wall  in  a 
£250,000  deal  and  Charlton 
have  signed  foe  former  Welsh 
international  defender  Mark 
Bowei  from,  the  Japanese 
club  Shimizu-S-Pulse. 

Tomas  Brolin,-  who  has 
been  in  the  doldrums  since  he 
Joined  Leeds  from  Parma  last 
November,  is  considering  an 
offer  to  join  Hearts  on  loan. 

Wolves  have  signed  the 
Spanish  midfielder  Jesus  Gar* . 
cia  Sanjuan  from  Real  Zara- 
goza on  a three-month  loan 
and  he  will  play  to  tonight's 
Coca-Cola  Cup  tie  at  Fulham. 

The  former  Hull  City  man- 
ager Terry  Dolan  1a to  mokea 
claim  for  unfltir : dismissal 
against  the  dub.’  ■'  He  was 
sacked  in  July  with  nearly 
two  years  to  run  on  bis  con- 
tract after  the  Third  Division ' 
dub  was  taken  over. 
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World  Athletics  Championships 


Ups  and  downs flic  ftrhw  mpdalKal  Stew  Backley  launches  tfac  javdin  Mid  foo  Brfifafa  mptr^  Trtn  offluanag,  panldi  and  Richardson  are  floored  by  disappointment  mOTOGRAPHacQARY'MffaOR AM5  cuve bfsjnswll 

Silver  puts  Bacldey  in  his  element 

Johnson’s  pace  destroys 
Britain’s  400  metres  trio 


Duncan  Macfcay  in  Athmw 


THERE  was  another 
silver  medal  for 
Britain  In  the  Olym- 
pic Stadium  here 
yesterday  cm  an  eve- 
ning of  wonderfully  coura- 
geous failure.  Steve  Backley’s 
attempt  to  become  the  first 
UK  male  javelin  thrower  to 
win  a global  title  ended  with 
him  finishing  second  for  the 
third  successive  year  while 
Iwan  Thomas  failed  in  his 
brave  effort  to  dethrone 
Michael  Johnson  in  the  400 
metres. 

Backley,  the  28-year-old  Oft 
4in  and  15K  atone  Cambridge 
Harrier,  had  desperately 
sought  to  add  a world  title  to 
his  two  European  and  two 
Commonwealth  gold  medals 
and  his  three  world  records, 
but  could  only  add  to  the  sil- 


ver medal  won  by  Denise 
Lewie  in  the  heptathlon. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  and  be 
was  condemned  to  another 
silver  medal  to  add  to  the 
ones  he  collected  at  the  1995 
world  championships  in 
Gothenburg  and  the  Olympics 
in  Atlanta  last  year. 

To  add  to  his  frustration  he 
was  beaten  by  the  21-year-old 
South  African  Marius  Cor- 
bett, who  improved  by  five 
metres  since  arriving  at  these 
championships,  after  the 
favourite  and  defending 
champion,  Jan  Zelezny  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  final. 

It  brought  to  17  the  silver 
medals  Britain  have  won  at 
world  and  Olympic  level 
since  the  country  last  struck 
gold  in  Gothenburg  when 
Jonathan  Edwards  won  the 
triple  Jump. 

Corbett  threw  a personal 


best  of  88.40  metres  with  his 
first-round  effort  to  emerge  as 
the  most  surprising  gold  med- 
allist of  these  champinnshlpn 
“Where  did  he  come  from,” 
Biid  Backley.  “I’ve  thought  of 
him  as  an  understudy  — but 
not  any  more.”  Corbett  said: 
“1  was  looking  forward  to 
fourth  or  fifth  place,  not  a 
throw  at  over  88  metres,  and 
certainly  not  a gold  medal." 

Zdezny,  the  Olympic  cham- 
pion, missed  the  cut  for  the 
final  eight  who  take  the  last 
three  throws.  The  world  re- 
cord holder  failed  to  record  a 
mark  at  his  first  two  tries  and 
recorded  82.06m  with  his 
third  attempt,  finishing  in 

ninth  place. 

Backley1  s sixth  and  final 
throw  of  86.80m  hrmcirgrt  the 
local  hero  Konstantinos  Gat- 
sloudis,  whose  presence  in 
the  final  guaranteed  the  first 
near  sell-out  In  the  80,000- 


capacity  stadium,  out  of  the 
silver-medal  position  but  was 
not  enough  to  displace  Cor- 
bett In  the  process  Backley 
also  denied  his  best  friend 
Mick  mil  a bronze  medal 
after  he  had  been  lying  third 
since  the  opening  round. 

Afterwards  Backley 
shrugged  his  shoulders, 
frowned  and  resolved  not  to 
give  up  his  dream.  “1  can’t 
seem  to  win  that  global  gold.  I 
seem  destined  to  come  second 
but  1 have  got  to  be  pleased 
with  that”  he  said. 

Hill,  whose  first-round 
effort  of  86.54m  was  his  best 
for  four  years,  was  unable  to 
respond  with  his  final  at- 
tempt 'Tm  glad  I stuffed  the 
Greek  but  I feel  sorry  for 
Mick,”  said  Backley. 

It  was  a cruel  blow  for  tbe 
Leeds  thrower  who  won 
bronze  at  the  championships 
four  years  ago  when  Dmitri 
Polyunin  of  Uzbekistan  was 
disqualified  for  failing  a 
drugs  test 

Johnson  hlagprf  to  his  third 
successive  400  metres  title  in 
44.12sec.  One  of  four  Ameri- 
cans in  the  final  due  to  the 
wild  card  granted  by  the  In- 
ternational Amateur  Athletic 


Federation  after  he  missed 
the  US  trials  through  Injury, 
Johnson  took  control  of  foe 
race  100  metres  from  home 
after  Thomas  had  launched 
an  incredible  effort  for 
victory. 

The  Welshman  was  leading 
coming  off  the  final  bend  and 
looked  like  he  might  pull  off 
one  of  the  biggest  shocks  in 
the  sport’s  history  before  he 


faded  to  sixth  in  4452.  Davis 
ifnmngp  of  Uganda  held  on  for 
the  silver  in  4457,  just  ahead 
of  American  Tyree  Washing- 
ton, who  won  the  bronze  In 
4459. 

None  of  Britain’s  three  rep- 
resentatives managed  to  win 
a medal  but  Mark  Richardson 
finished  fourth  In  a personal 
best  4457,  with  Jamie  Baulch 
eighth  in  4552.  “I  should  be 


Just  super . . . Michael  Johnson  is  400m  champion  again 


satisfied  but  at  the  moment 
it's  really  disappointing," 
anij  Richardson.  “Fourth  hi 
the  world  is  not  the  best  posi- 
tion to  finish." 

Thomas,  who  would  have 
won  the  silver  if  he  had  repro- 
duced the  UK  record  of  4456 
he  set  last  month,  was  philo- 
sophical after  his  do-or-die 
effort.  “I  gave  it  100  per  cent," 
he  said.  ’Tm  proud  of  myself 
for  showing  tbe  guts  to  go  for 
it  But  because  of  my  knee  in- 
jury I’ve  missed  ten  days’ 
training  and  a little  bit  of 


fohnson,  whose  season  was 
disrupted  by  injury  suffered 
in  his  head-to-head  150m  race 
against  the  Canadian  Dono- 
van Bailey  in  Toronto  in 
June,  looked  as  powerful  as 
ever  down  the  home  straight, 
accelerating  ciaar  of  the  field 
to  win  by  two  metres.  After- 
wards be  was  ail  smiles  on.  his 
victory  lap,  which  he  com- 
pleted waving  a Superman  T- 
shirt  to  delighted  cheers. 

been  a tough  season 
and  I am  really  pleased  to  be 
back  and  healthy  again," 
Johnson  said.  “I  thought  I 
could  have  gone  a little  Caster, 
but  a win  Is  a win." 
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Rusty  Edwards  takes  leap  ‘into  the  dark’ 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS 
win  be  taking  a leap  “into 
the  dark"  when  he  begins  foe 
defence  of  his  world  triple 
jump  title  this  morning,  writes 
Duncan  Mackay  in  Athens. 

A heel  Injury  has  hindered 
his  build-up  and  he  will  not 
be  certain  that  he  has  fully 
recovered  until  he  steps  on  to 
tbe  runway  to  compete  for  foe 
first  time  in  nearly  six  weeks. 
“1  jumped  for  foe  first  time 
last  week  and  had  no  prob- 
lems, although  it  was  off  a 
short  ron-up/'sald  Edwards. 


"If  I hadn’t  done  that  and 
didn’t  think  I was  ready  I 
wouldn’t  be  here.  Tm  not  wor- 
ried about  it  but  it  will  be  a 
step  into  the  dark.” 

He  twice  broke  foe  world 
record  in  Gothenburg  two 
years  ago,  taking  it  to  1859 
metres.  This  year  his  best  is 
17.74m  but  he  believes  he  was 
approaching  his  1995  form  be- 
fore injuring  his  heel  at  the 
European  Cup  in  Munich  and 

aggravating  ft  in  Sheffield. 

Denise  Lewis,  who  added 
heptathlon  sliver  here  to  her 


Olympic  bronze,  says  her 
body  is  in  danger  of  breaking 
down  if  she  continues  her 
current  schedule.  She  fears 
the  pressure  of  competing  in 
a major  championship  every 
year  win  lead  to  bum-out 
The  next  title  target  for  tbe 
24-year-old  win  be  the  Euro- 
pean Championships  in  Buda- 
pest next  year.  But  that  means 
she  will  not  be  able  to  defend 
her  Commonwealth  title  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  a month  later. 
“You  need  time  to  catch  your 
breath,  ” she  said. 


Today  in  Athens 


Jonathan  Edwards  begins  defence 
of  fflte  ha  won  so  spactacUafty  In 
Gothenburg  two  years  ago. 


-MOM  tun 


-final 


For  tha  Iksttima  In  10  yeats  CoRn 

Jackson  does  not  start  11  On 
hurdtae  as  favourite  but  his  lorn 
was  encouragms  yesterday  as  was 
Tony  Janvtfte.- 


World  record  holder  Javtar 
Sotornayorshoidd  regain  Ms  (Kto 
but  Bfftsdn’s  hnsphstfonai  but 
unpredfctabU  Dalton  Grant  could 
be  the  wBd  card. 

ISOOmlCnrf 

Morocco’s  Hicham  S GuerrouJ 
btda  to  become  (he  first  man  to 
ever  beat  Algeria's  three-time 
chamffon  Nouredcfioe  MorceS. 


Timetable 


0800  Decathlon  1 10m  hurdtes 
OStS  Menfolk  Jump  rpalfytng 
W00  DeeaWonti8cua,pwjpA 
0730  Women's  800m  first  round 
0815  Men's  200m  flat  round 
6880  Decathlon  dbcusipoUp  8 _■ 
0815  Woman's 200ra  Are!  round. 
1000  Decathlon  potevauft 
.1^  OowWwiBW&igroupA 
1600  Men’s  110m  hurdtes  aamHfasto 
1610  Men's  fttfifuinp  final  . 

1618  WomenV 200m  eecond  round 
1645  Men's  200m  second  round 
1715  Men’s  800m  seraW&wfe 
1730  3jxxkn8t8fiplechae8  final 

1740  DecattitoftjawtogrcHpB.  ' 

1750  Woman*  400m  Mattes  ■ 
safnHjntfs 

1616  Merfs  1500m final'  ■ 

1835  Marfa  10,000m  to*  ■ 
1815  Dacafcton  iSQO.metros 
(Bnal  event} 

AJ!  times  BST 


BBC2  7.1 5-9. 40am, ' 

350-0 .0pm  • • 

Eurosport  6.0am-1250pm,&40- 
750pm,  95tM15pm. 


Results 


4O0mt  Aril  1.  M Johnson  (US)  44.12BOC 
Z D Kftmosa  (UflSOOa)  4 427;  3,  T Weriv- 


BsriCh  (08)  4522- 
MmHhala  Hari  la  1.  M Koera  (Nath) 
1.46.88  Z P Ndgrurl  (Ken)  1.4828;  3.  B 
LsMou  (Mor)  im  Hari  9>  1.  N Teller 
(Criaa)  1*428  8 H Sapang  (SAJ  14421:3, 
U awed  (USJ  1.4425;  4,  A Hoc Irri  (Alfll 
1.45.19:  6.  A Buetter  (Swttz)  125.33;  B.  T 
Oadegaard  (Nod  1.45 At.  7.  M Yagoito 
(Sudan)  1.45.7a  Itaa  at  1.  V Rods!  (Nor) 
1.464*  a P Konchrilrii  (Ken)  1.4648:  a R 
Ksnah  (US)  1 4648.  Hm  4*  i,  W Klpketar 
(Deo)  1.4524,-  a P Stroiijntoo  (Or)  T.4S24; 
a K Own  (Ghana)  1.4620.  ilOm  bwari— 
QnsSflws  iof  Htfl  fi  j 

Crear  (US)  1115;  2.  C Jackson  (GS>  iai». 
a R Korving  (Nath)  1344;  4.  M Farmer 
(Gar)  1320.  Hari  Sr  1,  A Johnson  (US) 
1128  a A Kohurak  (PoJ)  13.27:  a D PWB- 
ben  (Pt)  13^3;  4,  F Botzer  (Gar)  tasT:  a J 
Nsenga  (Bel)  iasa  hm  a«  i.  t jam* 
(G8)  13 ST.  a A Garcia  (Cuba)  1&46;  a K 
VeflJer-Kuyp  (Aua)  1323.  Hari  4i  1. 1 Ko- 
vae  (StovaR)  132*  2.  T Reeee  (US)  132R 
a F Schwarttwn  (Gar)  1320;  4,  V Clartca 
(Ft)  13.41;  A A J0ri)W>  (Rue;  iaaa  Am- 
am  Ptarii  1.  M Corbett  ISA)  8820m;  Z S 
Backley  (G8)  8620;  a K Gabriowfla  (Or) 
8864;  4,  U Hill  (GB)  8624;  & S Mriarov 
(Rus)  8B2&  & B Henry  (Gar)  84.5*;  7.  E 


[Cuba)  8X58:  a A ParvtaHien 
; a J Zateany  (Cel  8804;  ID.  Q 
(AuQ  61.58:  11.  A Moruyov  (Rib) 
' ~ l)  SOjSB.  - 


SZB0 


81J&  1Z  P Bodm  (Swej  aot 

1. 1 Pedrosa  (Cube)  &4Ssc  2, 


E WakJor  (US)  038:  a K Soarin'*  (Rus) 
6.18;  f.  j Beeuord  (Jem)  0.14)5.  N Ferreira 


Jnr  (8r)  004;  a A GtavataXJ  . 

C Tom  (San)  r«:  a.  K OHrinKi 


ana  7, 

7M; 


a M Monnesa  (Japan)  7J0:  ia  L Jianferw 

(CWna)  7.79;  11.  B Tudor  (Ron)  766.  De- 
mMbb  Sri— e*  lOOm:  Hari  i:  i.  j 
Penas  (Sp)  iIJHmc;  Z S Chm*r»  (Pol) 
11.17:  a S Unrtcq  (Pr)  1125.  Hem  sa  1.  J 
Senw  (Sp/  11.04/  a K isriannwlar  (Gar) 
11415:  a P Huber  [Swttz]  11.08.  HM  » 1. 
R Sebria  (Cz)  1091;  Z 0 PM  m (NZ)  1003; 
a n Gonlym  (Uzbek)  TOO*.  H—  4t  1,  V 
Houston  (Bar)  107%  Z P Korlcteagtoo  (Or) 
1077;  3,  R ZmeBk  (Cz)  1094.  Hem  Si  1.  C 
Hufflna  (US)  HL38: 2.  T Dvorak  (Cz)  IftBO; 
a J MagnuawHi  (lea)  1081.  Long  {■*"!* 
Oreao  Ail.  F Bussmvtn  (Gar]  756m; 2.  R 
Sebria  (Cz)  7.71:  a K toekenmeler  (Gad 
7 JO:  4.  m Dari  (Noth)  740  O O Veretoini- 
kav  (Uzbek)  7JSZ  a S Frtte  (US)  7.30;  7,  P 
KerteOptoa  (0/)  7 JR  8,  R Znwik  (Cz) 
7JB;  B,  J Hamee  (Aua)  7-ZT.  10.  M 3m«i 
(Con)  73S.  Qroop  BU  Hutym  (US) 


7X5:  Z T Dvorak  (Cz)  7.84;  a R 
(Uzbek)  7&£  4,  8 Srimld  (Oar)  7J5K 
Houston  (Bar)  7,67;  a E HemaieJmn  (Pin) 
7JS  7,  SOvnara  BW)  7JR  8,  j uaonua- 
*on  (la)  7.42;  O E Noel  (Eri)  7&r,  io.  J 
Benri  (Sp)  7.19.  Shed  Cm*  B1.H 
Smith  (Cm)  17J4m;  z.  t Dvorak  (Cz) 
le^S  3,  J Pena  <8p)  1030  4,  M Anlbri 
dW)  1457:0  SFrltt  (US)  1441;  8,  D Print 
(HZ)  14.38;  7.  R Sririe  fCz)  H33;  0 P 
Huber  (SwKz)  14.%  9.  K Nek anmelar 
(Gor)  1US  10.  J Hamee  (Aua)  14.08. 
orarai  ■:  1.  E Hanrnialnen  (fin)  1071:  Z C 
Hufflns  (UB)  1028: 3.  SOtmera  (PaQ  1021; 
4.  J MsanuBsan  (tee)  15.09;  0 L Lobodbi 
(Bus}  ItOOt  aS  WUboum  (US)  U8fc  7,  R 
Canftrev  (Uzbek)  14.7*  a « Sehrnid  (Gar) 
WSK  9.  R Zmellk  (Cz)  14SS:  10  E Nool 


(Eat)  1430  Mflk  >«ri  One  Jt  %.  c 
tkdtna  (US)  008m;  2.  J Benri  (Sp)  003;  a 


J Maanuason  (lea)  100:  4.  T Dvorak  (Cz) 
2JXK  O P KorWzofllou  (Gr)  2.00:  O S 
Schmid  (Gor)  1-97;  7.  S LevtCQ  (Fr)  1M:  A 
B Poaertna  (W  ijn:  A M Dost  (Noth)  iSi; 
10.  K laakentnetor  (Ger)  1 Jtl.  Oroop  Bi  1. 
J Hemes  (Aua)  224:  Z S CJenara  (Pol) 
212;  A C Lopez  (Fr)  20K  4,  F BuEemann 
(Ger)  2JR  5.  R Sabrte  (Cz)  2J»  a.  R Gan- 
iyev (Uzbek)  200  7,  M Smith  (Can)  203:  B. 
I Kaeeoro  jEatt  208 : B-  u Anlbri  (Por).  V 
Houston  (Bar)  203.  4Q0n  Hari  1i  1.  V 
Houston  (Bar)  4721:  2 S Chmara  (Pot) 
4824;  a K toekenmeier  (Gar)  4&50  *.  O 
Veretelnlkov  (Uzbek)  4825;  0,  C Lopez  (Fr) 
4828;  a P Korkteofliou  (Gr)  4929.  Hari  9* 
1.  S Schmid  (Ger)  4014;  Z R Geriyov 
(Uzbek)  4824;  3.  J Banal  (So)  4848:  4.  I 
Keseers  (Esq  4828;  O R Zmellk  (CZ)  4929; 
a M Anlbri  (Pot)  49.73C  7.  B Poeertna  (It) 
4828.  Hari  *•  1,  T Dvorak  (Cz)  47.36;  2 “ 
Dost  (Nrih)  4729: 2 P Huber  (Swtal  4820: 
4,  F Bumnmm  (Bar)  *R3Z  9,  S Fritz  (US) 
48.70;  8,  L Lobodbi  (Rri)  4A02  Hari  ri  1. 
E Hamririnen  (Fin)  4071:  2 E Nool  (Eat) 
4099:  0.  n Sebria  (Cz)  4018;  4.MVW 
(Fr)  4827)  a C HufSns  (US)  4825:  O M 
Smith  — ‘ - 

(Aua)  

toe  rijwiewev  (alter  ffve  events):  1.  Hut- 
One  42*8pW  2,  Dvorak  4227;  3.  Buee- 
maiui  4^48: 4,  Hamelainen  4^3&  A Sebria 
420ft  O Chmara  4»  7.  G«ntyev  4256;  A 
Smith  4233:  A Hamee  4286:  10.  Houston 
4278. 


1600OB  ri  ah  i.  C Sacramento  (Por) 
4mm  0424eee  2 R Jacobs  OiS)  42*23: 2 
.70;  ♦.  m Zunipa 
(Can)  4201K  O A 


I (Can)  4827.  Hari  Oi  i.  j Hamee 
I «22  2 S Levtoj  (Fr)  5343. 


A Weyermerm  (Sritzl  424.7 
(Sp)  42420;  R L Pom  I 
Srideeovs  (Cz)  42033:  7,  O Netyubova 
(Rue)  42724;  A S CrSoJUvsn  (be)  42721; 
a K Dul ache  (Em)  42015;  10,  M Ewertet 
(Swe)  42068;  11,  R Meagher  (Can) 
4.10.83;  12.  M Rydz  (Pol)  4.13.26. 
10,000m  rioek  1,  3 Banosio  (Ken) 
312S4Z  Z F Rlbriro  (Por)  3129.16;  3.  M 
ctdbs  (Japan)  3MTJZJ:  4,  B Attorn  (BO) 


RauetctBA) . . 

Sommaseto  (It)  32.1092:  IO  0 Takahastd 
(Japan)  322321;  11.  H Rocha  (Mas) 
222428: 12.  J Vaquoro  (Bp)  322821;  IO  A 
Patera  (US)  32A326: 14,  c Dadenbacb  CPr) 
325120;  15.  AM  SanMIl  (Fto)  332011;  IO 
H Mssuda  (Japan)  8323.14;  17.  E Meyer 
ISA)  33.0682.  AOOm  kodtoet  QuriHtora 
Her  larttlidu  Hof  11 1.  D Hammings 
(Jam)  S4.42sec;  Z 8 OunrM  (GB/  543*3. 
E Gooesens  (Nrih)  6424:  4.  A Bfeckett 
(Bar)  5520  Hem  zi.T  Taraahdii*  (Ukr) 
55.17)  Z T Briord-Ballsy  (US)  5625;  0 A 


O Q AmantoBir  (toe)  65.76.  Hari  fh  1.  K 
Brian  (US)  5426:  z b smith  (?«)  5421:  a 
Y Bridwelove  pus)  9008:  4.  K HaugMon 
(Jam)  5527.  Hari  «:  1.  N Bldauane  (Mor) 
5558; IS  FUeper  (Ger) 85.8*; 3.  D Parrte 


(Jem)  6624.  Dbeoai  OmlBera  for 

«rww  A*  1. 1 Yatohenko  (Brie)  06.00m  Z 
B Feumuma  (NZ)  6430;  3,  s lantern  (Gr) 
612%  4,  N Grasu  (Rom)  8044;  5.  L KorM- 
kovkai  (Bus)  8020:  8.  L Vtasnlwl  (An) 
8028;  7.  A Mends  (It)  5924.  Gtw  Hi  1 


Zverev b (Bela)  5524;  2.  N Sedovs  (Bus) 
6014;  O T Machado  (For)  6126;  4.  L ZhUI 
W.Tfta  A SotfribSTfl  fflm)  6820 


,*i1.C  Price-Smith (U81 1t35m:2. 

N Krinatt  (Qer)  1028;  S.  s Scarp  (Ger) 
18.12;  4.  V Mtbhouae  (U6)  1>.«8.  teoup  B. 


— ■ .—vwiov  (US)  17.88.  «ve  ■■ 
1,  A Kumbemuss  (Ori)  2028;  Z V PavfySh 


1827:  7 K Dartlczyk  (Pol)  1829;  A U 
Mdsu  (China)  1720 
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Flare-up 
follows 
1500m 
flop  for 
Ireland 


Duncan Mackay 


SONIA  O’SULLIVAN  of 
Ireland  and  Regina  Ja- 
cobs of  the  United 
States  were  Involved  In  a 
heated  argument  In  the 

tunnel  after  Carla  Sacra- 
mento of  Portugal  won  last 
night’s  1900  metres 
women's  final  in  4min 

04.24sec_ 

Jacobs  screamed  that 
O 'Sullivan,  who  grabbed 
the  American's  vest  to 
avoid  falling  over  after 
being  bumped  in  the  last 
250  metres,  had  cost  her  the 
gold  medal.  But  the  Swiss 
teenager  Anita  Weyerman, 
who  took  the  bronze  medal 
behind  Jacobs,  looked  to  be 
responsible  for  the 
Incident. 

Weyerman  appeared  to 
knock  Jacobs  into  O’Sulli- 
van with  a flying  elbow. 
“She  [Weyerman]  decided 
she  didn’t  want  to  be  there 
any  more  so  she  just  moved 
oat,"  said  O’Sullivan.  "She 
should  have  been 
disqualified." 

Jacobs  recovered  flrom 
the  bump  to  launch  a fero- 
cious sprint  finish  before 
being  passed  down  the 
home  straight  by  Sacra- 
mento. But  at  least  she  took 
tbe  silver  medal;  O'Sulli- 
van, her  spirit  crushed, 
jogged  home  eighth  in 
4*17.81. 

In  the  tunnel  the  Irish 
runner  was  pushed  in  the 
back  by  Jacobs  and  after 
the  American’s  accusation 
O’Sullivan  answered  back. 
“I  can’t  remember  wbat 
was  said  bnt  neither  of  ns 
was  very  complimentary 
about  the  other,"  she  said. 

The  gold-medal  time  was 
six  seconds  slower  than  the 
year’s  best  for  Kelly 
Holmes,  whose  injury  will 
keep  her  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Britain's  holy  trinity  of 
Linford  Christie,  Colin 
Jackson  and  Sally  Gunnell 
— world-title  winners  in 
Stuttgart  in  1993  — has 
been  broken  up  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  former  world 
and  Olympic  100m  cham- 
pion to  confine  his  efforts 
in  Athens  to  television.  But 
Jackson  and  Gunnell 
showed  yesterday  that  they 
are  not  ready  to  pick  up  the 
microphone  just  yet 
Jackson,  who  set  a world 
record  of  I2.9lsec  for  tbe 
110m  hurdles  in  Stuttgart, 
has  been  out  of  sorts  for 
nearly  three  years,  but  the 
Welshman  proved  that  he  is 
back  to  near  his  best  by 
qualifying  for  today's  semi- 
final, twice  clocking  13.19 
— his  best  time  since  1994. 

He  did  it  in  the  opening 
round  In  the  morning  and 
again  9 Vi  hours  later  when 
he  eased  off  in  the  final  few 
metres  to  finish  second  to 
America’s  Mark  Crear. 
“That  was  the  performance 
I wanted,"  he  said. 

Tony  Jarrett  also  reached 
the  semi-final  by  winning 
his  heat  in  13.27  and  there 
was  further  encouragement 
for  the  two  when  Allen 
Johnson,  looking  far  from 
the  winner  of  world  and 
Olympic  titles,  qualified 
with  only  13.22. 

In  the  400m  hurdles  Gun- 
nell demonstrated  her 
recovery  from  the  Achilles 
problems  which  have 
blighted  her  in  recent 
years.  The  British  captain, 
so  upset  with  her  form  that 
she  considered  quitting 
after  almost  finishing  last 
in  Oslo  last  month,  looked 
well  on  the  way  bade  as  she 
eased  home  behind  the 
Olympic  champion  Deon 
Hemmings  of  Jamaica. 

Gunnell  coasted  home  in 
54.53,  her  best  performance 
for  some  three  years,  which 
earned  her  a place  in  the 
semi-final  as  the  second 
fastest  qualifier.  “If  I 
needed  to  boost  my  confi- 
dence I’ve  done  it  this 
morning,"  said  Gunnell.  “I 
felt  good.” 
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O’Sullivan . . . eighth  place 
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Benetton  win  fight  for  Fisichella,  page  13 

Tuesday  September  16 1997 

Newcastle  chairman  steps  down,  page  14 

Leicester  prepare  for  Juninho,  page  15 

England  close  in  on  Woodward,  page  15 
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French  refuse  to  play  return  fixture 


Three  players  are  charged  after  a bar-room  brawl.  Ian  Borthwick  in  Toulouse  and  Jon  Brodkin  on  the  violence  in  Brive 

Pontypridd  face  Euro  ban 


THREE  Pontypridd 
pZayers  were 
charged  by  French 
police  yesterday 
with  wilful  dam ago 
to  a bar  and  violence  after  the 
ill-tempered  Heioeken  Cup 
match  in  Brive  on  Sunday. 
The  violence  has  put  the 
return  leg  at  Sardis  Road  on 
Saturday  week  In  doubt 
Three  Brive  players  were 
taken  to  hospital  following 
dashes  in  a city-centre  bar 
which  were  broken  up  by 
police  using  tear  gas.  The 
violence  has  prompted  calls 
for  the  Welsh  champions  to 
he  expelled  from  the 
competition. 

Chrtstophe  Lamalson.  the 
Brive  centre  whose  nose  was 
fractured  in  the  scuffles,  said 
afterwards:  “If  the  cops 
hadn’t  arrived  and  thrown  in 
the  tear-gas  bomb  it  could 
have  been  even  more  serious. 
I sincerely  believe  some  play- 
ers would  have  been  kiDed.” 
The  Brive  scrum-half  Phi- 
lippe Carbanneau  suffered  a 
broken  nose  and  cheek-bone 
and  the  wing  David  Venditti 
was  treated  for  a bitten  hand 
and  sprained  finger.  The  bar 
owner,  a former  Brive  player 
Jean-Marie  Soubira,  suffered 
cuts  In  the  brawL 
The  three  charged,  the  No.  8 
Dale  McIntosh,  the  hooker 
Phil  John  and  the  centre 
Andrew  Barnard,  were 
allowed  to  return  home  with 
their  team-mates  last  night 
while  police  continue  with 
their  inquiries.  The  trio  face- 
up to  two  years  in  prison  and 
heavy  fines  if  found  guilty. 

Tjmaiiinn  said  Brive  WOUld 

refuse  to  play  in  Pontypridd, 
describing  the  prospect  as 
‘‘unthinkable,  impossible". 
Brive’s  coach  Laurent  Seigne 
also  expressed  concern: 
“What  worries  me  is  that  we 
have  to  go  to  Pontypridd  for 
the  return  game  in  two 
weeks.”  Seigne  said  Ponty- 
pridd had  no  place  in  the 
European  Cup. 

Brive  may  ask  for  Satur- 
day's match  at  Bath  to  be 
postponed  if.  as  expected, 
none  of  the  three  injured 
players  recovers  in  time. 

The  violence  erupted  at 
around  lO-3Qpm,  shortly  after 
a contingent  of  Pontypridd 


Paul  Weaver  on  the  decisive  rejection  of  a 
two-tier  Championship  for  first-class  cricket 

Counties  turn 
their  backs 
on  MacLaurin 


Paul  Weaver 


Early  exchanges . . . Phil  John,  one  of  three  Pontypridd  players  charged,  aims  a blow  at  Brive’s  lock  Lubongu  during  the  match 


BUNCOS  GUILLOT 


Jim  White 


No  excuse  for 
excuses  as 
pundits  trot 
it  out  again 

THIS  Is  the  start  of  an  un- 
usual week  in  European 
club  football  competi- 
tion: all  the  representatives  of 
the  English  Premiership  are 
still  involved.  Recent  history 
suggests  it  won't  last  long. 
Should  failure  make  Its  stan- 
dard autumnal  appearance 
some  hard  thinking  will  have 
to  be  done,  not  so  much  by 
coaches  and  managers  as  by 
commentators  who  are 
obliged  to  explain  a decade  of 
underachievement  In  Europe. 

For  the  pundit,  this  looks 
like  being  a transitional  sear 
son;  excuses  that  have  served 
well  in  the  past  are  no  longer 


players  and  their  supporters 
had  arrived  at  a bar  where 
Brive  players  were  celebrat- 
ing their  32-31  win.  The 
match  had  been  punctuated 
by  violent  exchanges  which 
led  to  the  sending  off  of  the 
New  Zealander  McIntosh  and 
Brive’s  flanker  Lionel 
Mallier. 

Witnesses  said  heated  dis- 
cussions between  opposing 
players  rapidly  degenerated 


capable  of  providing  suste- 
nance. Here  are  a few  of  the 
stalwarts  who,  to  catch  the  pre- 
vailing national  mood,  are  in 
urgent  need  of  modernisation. 

1.  English  players  missed  sev- 
eral years  of  European  experi- 
ence during  the  Heysel  ban. 
True,  But  the  ban  was  lifted 
seven  years  ago.  Only  a few  of 
the  players  trotting  out  this 
week  were  around  then,  so 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  deprived  of  any  relevant 
opportunity.  Except  at  Newcas- 
tle. that  is.  where  several  new 
arrivals  appear  old  enough  to 
complain  about  the  hiatus  in 
competitive  matches  caused  by 
the  Second  World  War. 

2.  British  players  are  not  as 
technically  proficient  as  their 
Continental  counterparts. 

Once  the  most  reliable  of  exon- 
erations, like  a member  of  the 
royal  family  this  one  has  been 
overtaken  by  events.  At  the 
weekend  Arsenal  bad  eight 
non-Britons  In  their  squad,  so 
did  Chelsea,  while  Aston  Villa 
and  Newcastle  had  five  each. 
Disappointingly  for  the  mili- 
tant masochist  tendency  in 
the  English  press,  we  now 
can't  blame  ourselves  if  It  all 
goes  pear-shaped  again. 

. 3.  British  coaches  are  not  as 
imaginative  as  their  Continen- 
tal counterparts.  As  above.  In 
particular  this  is  not  really  an 
excuse  that  will  wash  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  or  Highbury. 

4.  The  hurly-burly  of  the  Pre- 


mia a 20-minute  fight  When 
the  violence  subsided  the  bar 
was  cleared  and  temporarily 
closed.  But  later  there  were 
ftirther  scuffles. 

“I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing so  violent  In  all  my  life 
and  I have  never  been  as 
frightened,”  Lamalson  said. 
"It  was  tike  in  a Western. 
People  were  throwing  doors, 
chairs,  glasses,  they  were 
completely  hysterical.  I even 


miership  is  notamdudoeto 
producing  a winning  game  on 
the  bigger  stage.  Except  that 
Norway,  with  a squad  of  play- 
ers almost  exclusively  playing 
their  football  over  here, 
stormed  through  qualifica- 
tion for  France  98. 

5.  English  defenders  are 
uniquely  incapable  of  defend- 
ing. So  how  does  that  explain 
Philippe  Albert? 

6.  They  play  too  much  football 
in  the  Premiership.  Newcas- 
tle's three  championship 
matches  in  five  weeks  hardly 
represents  over-exertion. 

7.  English  players  drink  too 
much.  Not  at  Arsenal,  they 
don't. 

THUS  only  two.  albeit 
generally  unspoken,  ex- 
planations for  English 
clubs'  decline  in  Europe  still 
obtain. 

First,  that  glorious  Seven- 
ties and  Eighties  run  in  the 
European  and  Uefo.  Cups  was 
based  largely  on  killing  the 
game  in  away  ties  through  a 
serious  back-pass-to-the-goal- 
keeper  habit.  If  Sky  Sports 
had  been  around  in  the  Seven- 
ties to  report  on  a typical 
European  awayday.  its  com- 
puter statistics  would  have 
revealed  that  the  ball  spent 
five  per  cent  of  the  time  in  the 
home  team's  half.  45  percent 
in  the  neutral  zone  and  50  per 
cent  in  Ray  Qemence's  hands. 
Since  keepers  have  been 


saw  bottles  smashed  on  the 
bar  to  be  used  as  weapons.” 

Brive's  deputy  chairman 
Jean-Jacques  Madrias  said 
the  club  would  not  lodge  an 
official  complaint  with  the 
European  Rugby  Cup.  How- 
ever the  ERC  is  conducting  an 
investigation  which  could 
result  in  Pontypridd  being 
banned  from  the  competition. 

Roger  Pickering,  the  tour- 
nament director,  said  he  ex- 


obliged to  use  their  feet, 
English  clubs  have  failed  to 
come  up  with  an  equally 
effective  tactic. 

Second,  for  the  home  leg  in 
the  old  days,  the  notorious  na- 
ture of  English  crowds  was 
usually  worth  a couple  of 
goals;  many  a European  team 
would  capitulate  at  the  very 
thought  of  kicking  into  The 
Kop,  and  that's  before  they 
even  knew  whether  Tommy 
Smith  was  playing. 

All  that  is  in  the  past  Old 
Trafford  these  days,  for 
Instance,  is  about  as  intimi- 
dating as  the  reading  room  at 
the  British  Library,  with  pub- 
lic notices  appearing  In  the 
stands  this  season  indicating 
that  any  fen  hinting  at  deviant 
behaviour — standing  up  to 
start  a chant,  perhaps — will 
be  summarily  ejected. 

Of  course  there  are  optimis- 
tic voices  around  suggesting 
that  the  pundit  wiD  not  need 
to  replace  his  fond  of  fond  ex- 
cuses after  all.  Two  semi-final 
places  in  last  year's  competi- 
tions are  being  served  up  as 
proof  that  things  are  on  the 
turn  and  our  representatives 
do  appear  better  equipped 
than  for  some  time. 

Besides,  if  things  do  go 
wrong,  perhaps  the  pundit 
should  stop  being  so  concerned 
with  arpTalnlng  failure  and  just 
do  what  the  ordinary  fan  does: 
laugh  themselves  silly  at  their 
rivals’ European  inadequacy. 


pected  a decision  this  week. 
"1  am  very  concerned  about 
the  details  I have  received  to 
date,"  he  said.  “Once  I am  in 
possession  of  the  full  facts  I 
will  speak  to  my  fellow  Euro- 
pean Rugby  Cup  directors  to 
determine  what  action,  if  any, 
should  be  taken.” 

Seraphin  Berth! er,  one  of 
the  10  ERC  directors,  said  any 
sanctions  would  be  "very 
severe". 


The  Pontypridd  players 
were  unavailable  for  comment 
but  the  club's  team  nrnnagw 
Eddie  Jones  insisted  they 
were  innocent  and  had  been 
set  upon  by  locals.  “I  under- 
stand that  there  was  some  sort 
of  a fracas  there  which  I am 
told  was  instigated  by  some  of 
the  French  players  and  some 
of  the  French  supporters  and 
they  were  involved  in  that,” 
he  said. 


THE  first-class 

counties  turned  their 
backs  on  revolu- 
tionary change  at 
Lord’s  yesterday,  rejecting 
a plea  from  the  England 
and  Wales  Cricket  Board  to 
adopt  a two-division  cham- 
pionship and  opting  instead 
for  the  “radical  status 
quo”,  the  current  all-play- 
all  format  with  an  addi- 
tional Super  Cup  one-day 
competition  for  the  leading 
eight  counties. 

The  vote  was  not  as  close 
as  had  been  predicted.  The 
First  Class  Forum  — the  18 
counties  and  MCC  — was 
12-7  in  favour  of  the  “en- 
hanced Championship”. 

The  Test  match-hosting 
counties  largely  supported 
the  idea  of  two  divisions, 
with  promotion  and  relega- 
tion for  three  sides,  and 
Worcestershire  were  also 
known  to  support  the 
scheme.  The  lobby  against 
two  divisions  was  led,  with 
some  effect,  by  Peter 
Edwards,  the  Essex  secre- 
tary, and  Robin  Marlar,  the 

Sn°°fT  rtiflirwian  _ 

The  Super  Cup.  or  Super 
Eights,  will  take  place  for 
the  first  time  in  1999  based 
on  next  year's  Champion- 
ship pladngs.  It  will  be  a 
knockout  competition 
resembling  the  quarter- 
final stages  of  the  Benson 
and  Hedges  Cup. 

The  year  1999,  when  Eng- 
land will  host  the  World 
Cup.  will  also  see  the  intro- 
duction of  a two-division 
50-over  league,  with  promo- 
tion and  relegation,  plus 
the  60-over  NatWest  Tro- 
phy In  its  extended  form  as 
the  game's  “FA  Cup”. 

The  disappointed  chair- 
man of  the  ECB  Lord  Mac- 
Laurin said:  “I  am  sad  that 
the  counties  have  gone 
against  the  idea  of  promo- 
tion and  relegation.  Cricket 
is  an  ultra -conservative 


game.  But  we  have  gone 
forward.  And  slowly, 
slowly  catchee  monkey.” 
The  Kent  all-rounder 
Matthew  Fleming,  chair- 
man of  the  Professional 
Cricketers*  Association, 
echoed  those  sentiments.  “1 
am  disappointed."  he  said. 
“Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
players  had  verted  for  a two 
divisional  Championship.” 
.Um  Cumbes,  Lancashire's 
acting  chief  executive,  said: 
“We  thought  there  was 
everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  going  for 
two  divisions  to  make  L?e 
game  more  competitive  ana 
of  more  Interest-” 
Yesterday  represented 
MacLaurin’s  second  embar- 
rassing defeat  in  a month. 
His  complex  three-confer- 
ence Championship  plan, 
outlined  in  last  month's 
Raising  the  Standard  blue- 
print, was  thrown  out  by 
the  counties. 

But  he  discounted  resig- 
nation yesterday:  “I  have 
15  months  of  my  two  years 
to  go  and  hope  to  fulfil  it 
before  they  throw  me  out. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  gau^e 
the  way  county  chairmen 
think,  but  they  have  their 
mandate  from  their  com- 
mittees. I still  hope  to  see 
promotion  and  relegation 
in  my  lifetime.” 

He  said  that  the  radical 
status  quo  was  “slightly 
better”  than  his  original 
three-conference  idea  but 
was  unable  to  explain  why 
the  bizarre  and  expensive 
Raising  the  Standard  docu- 
ment was  ever  put  forward 
in  the  first  place. 

lim  Lamb,  the  ECB  chief 
executive,  said:  “I  am 
pleased  that  the  majority  of 
our  key  proposals  for  the 
future  benefit  of  the  game 
have  been  accepted,  and  as 
a result  a substantial  num- 
ber of  our  objectives,  some 
of  which  are  quite  radical, 
have  been  achieved.” 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  21,070 


Set  by  Fawley 


21  Fallow  m a rush,  excited  by 
gold,  married  German 
woman  (8) 

24  Machine  incapacitated  by 
outlaw  (3-5,6)  _ 

25  Quietly,  skilled  worker 
becomes  devoted  to  a 
cause  (8) 

26  Iron  spirit — backbone?  (5) 

Down  ■ 


Across 


1  Wood  from  Spain,  like  26?  (5) 
4 Legislation  passed  to 
control  shooting  dubs  (4, 4) 
8 Various  material  assembled, 
giving  blanket  coverage  (9, 5) 

10  Bread  deliveries — a lot  of 
bread!  (8) 

11  Gives  Extenders’  woman 
lithe  congratulation — said 
to  be  a poor  performer  (6) 


1 2 -Where  change  Is  made  in 
the  current  legal  system 
(5,4) 

18  Alternatively,  child  may  be 
given  film  star's  name  (5) 

17  Obscure  character  retains 
good  legal  expert  (5) 

18  Oppressive  tax  meant  to 
test?  (5-4) 

19  Forceful,  firm  and  well- 
connected  Woke  (6) 


1 Old  flame  left  on  plane, 
tourrig  about — one  stays 
in  this  country  (6,6) 

2 Beaten  by  skill  and  exposed 
—drama's  involved  (9) 

3 Tearaway  comes  in  to  play  a 
hoodlum  (5) 

4 World  search  for  natural 
swimmers  (9) 

5 An  announcer  using 
common  parlance?  (4) 

6 Double  up  with  a politician, 

offering  praise  (9) 

7 Take  steps  to  find 
soundtrack  of  Disney^  (5) 

9 Start  to  bake  in  heed; 
beginning  to  bum,  say — a 
treat  for  23?  (6.6) 

13  Secretly  prepare  to  tackle  a 
story,  one  I want 
sensationalised  (3,2,4) 

14  Great  Dane  lolloping  about 
In  feeefing  area  (3,6) 

16  The  gentry  perhaps  show 

poem  sent  up  (9) 


□ □□□□□ 

□□□□□□DOB  □□HUD 

□ DDDODDH 

ooannaa  □□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□an 
□□□□  □□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ns  d □ 
QQDDPDD  □□□□uDH 


□□□DO  □□□□□□□□□ 
□ Cl  □ m o □ 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,089 

20  Italian  community  needs 
info  on  blood  groups  (5) 

22  Rod  represents  the  workers 
(5) 

23  Occasion  for  kiss  when 
under  mistletoe — only  the 
first!  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


“ Stuck?  Then  can  otr  solutions  line 
on  0891  S38  338.  Cats  cost  SOp 
per  minute  at  aS  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 


Recycled  paper  matte  | 
H)  43.6%  otthe  raw 
material  tor  UtC 
newpapas  tithe 
second  had  c?  1966 
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